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THE QUEEN. 


We have this month the pleasure of placing before our readers a 
portrait of Her Mazesry, the Quegn. It is of course entirely super- 
fluous to say more of Her Majesty biographically, than that Her Majesty, 


the daughter of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, was born May 
24th, 1819. 


From the education which Her Majesty has received under the direc- 
tion of the Duchess of Northumberland and the Dean of Chester—from 
which, according to the testimony of three of our most eminent prelates, 
who were appointed some time since to report upon the progress which 
Her Royal Highness had made, Her Majesty has derived the greatest 
possible advantage—the people may confidently hope to find their young 
Sovereign successfully emulating the qualities of Her female predecessors 
on the throne of these realms. 


It would be equally foolish and presumptuous to speak of the public 
character of a youthful monarch within a fortnight of Her accession, and 
still more foolish, although not presumptuous, to judge Her personal 
feelings on opinions by acts which are entirely those of the Ministers by 
whom She found Herself surrounded on the death of Her illustrious. 
uncle. In private life we have heard that Her Majesty’s benevolence is 
remarkable, and that frankness and sincerity are the leading features of 
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Her character. Itis devoutly to be hoped that these qualities will equally 
distinguish Her public conduct. The destinies of a vast empire are 
placed in Her hands, at a period when the greatest difficulties surround, 
and the greatest dangers threaten them. 


Several anecdotes have been circulated tending to illustrate the firm- 
ness of Her Majesty’s youthful mind, which are highly characteristic of 
that integrity of purpose which was so conspicuous in the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s good and pious ancestor King George the Third; and the 
people look to Her Majesty’s future career with a hope and confidence 
naturally warmed and strengthened by the reports to which we allude. 


During the short period which has elapsed since Her accession, the 
young Queen has excited universal admiration by the manner in which, 
under the most trying circumstances, She has gone through the various 
ceremonies connected with Her exalted station. Her Majesty’s manner 
at the council-table—a Queen then but of one day old—and Her delivery 
of the Ministerial Speech in the House of Lords, are spoken of in the 
highest terms. Certain it is that no Monarch ever came to the throne 
who was more popular than Her Majesty. Long may She continue 
justly so!—the Pride of Her own country and the envy of others. 


It is one of the many remarkable facts connected with the reigning 
family in Great Britain, that Her Majesty attained Her majority—fixed 


by the Regency Bill of 1830 at eighteen—a few days only before the 
death of our late gracious Sovereign. 
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Tue astonishment which for a moment overwhelmed me at the sight 
of Daly, vanished in the next, when I recollected who the performer was, 
and what his character ; indeed, it only served to assure me that his 
original and genuine spirit of enterprise, tolerably well exemplified by 
his public buffoonery of the preceding evening, had been in no degree 
weakened or debased by his “‘ foreign travel,’ but had rather come, from 
the purification of African heat, even stronger and brighter than it was 
when first submitted to that test. 

** Capital player, Mr. Delaville,” said Sniggs, who had put on his 
glasses to execute the delicate touches in which he excelled. 

** I need not introduce you to my son-in-law,” said Wells to Daly. 

“I flatter myself not,” said Daly, continuing his play with an ear- 
nestness which convinced me he was not playing for love, which, in a 
sporting phraseology, means, nothing. ‘“* A cannon and red hazard—five 
—score me five, Domine—how much is that—nineteert to eleven—and 
a hard game—what are the odds? Chalk, Domine, if you please—I 
am going to give you the regular Phillimore screw.” 

* Domine !”? said I to myself; “has he already got upon such 
familiar terms with my reverend and revered Socer as to call him 
Domine ?” 

“ There’s a stroke, Mr. Sniggs,’’ exclaimed Daly, after having, by 
dint of chalk and confidence, twisted the ball half round the table; 
“take your change out of that—now for the cannon, just so—two and 
three are five, and five and nineteen are twenty-four—at least in my 
country—game—thirteen and sixpence, Sniggy.”’ 

I stood amazed, wondering whether the “ Domine” would order 
my facetious friend out of the house, or “ Sniggy”’ knock him down with 
the cue; but neither of these by me expected events occurred. Sniggs, 
who was certainly out of play, and seemed to me equally out of spirits, 
surrendered the implement of his art to Wells, who was to take up the 
conqueror. 

“I am extremely glad you are come,” said Sniggs to me; “I am 
beginning to get rather fidgetty about Tom. He has contrived not only 
to shirk taking any of the medicine which I made up for him, but has 
managed to make himself master of two bottles of cherry-bounce of 
Mrs. S.’8 own manufacture, which were inadvertently left in a cupboard 
in his bed-room. The contents of one of these, and more than half of 
those of the other, he has swallowed. The result has been a terrible 
accession of fever, and occasional delirium, and his appearance is, I 
assure you, extremely alarming. I should have been at Ashmead now, 
if I had not heard that you were expected here at dinner.” 

** And is there any eventual danger to be anticipated ?” asked I. 

“It is impossible to say,” replied Sniggs ; “I have left him in the 
care of my young man, and I hope he may get a little rest; but there’s | 
no knowing what may happen if we are not able to overcome .the ine 
flammation.”’ 

“If anything fatal were to occur,” said I, “it would kill my poor 
brother; and then his being left here—and——”’ 
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** No blame can attach to you,” said Sniggs: ‘ you, are strictly pro- 
hibited from visiting him.” 

Yes, thought I, that’s very true; but blame attaches somewhere, 
and it is not very difficult to say where—the idea of leaving such a 
tempting potation within reach of the hopeful lad, whose love of anything 
“‘ black, sweet, and intoxicating? was remarkable, combined with his 
hatred of physic, and a determination to do all the mischief he could:at 
the apothecary’s house (his removal to which he considered a barbarous 
and degrading banishment) seemed to me preposterous. If his death 
should result from such negligence, it could scarcely be considered 
accidental, or natural; and from the peculiar twist of Sniggs’s counte- 
nance, I felt assured that however much he might try to conceal his real 
opinion of the case, it was in fact ominously unfavourable. 

“I shall step home immediately after dinner,’’ said Sniggs, “ and 
see howhe is going on. I told Mr. Tibbs to send the instant he 
fancied him growing worse ; but by the evening we shall be better able 
to judge.” 

The intelligence of the worthy leech, and the tone in which it was 
conveyed, filled my mind with serious apprehensions, and hindered me 
from making immediate enquiries as to the cause and manner of Daly’s 
introduction and presence at the Rectory. Wells was one of those 
liberal-minded men of the Church who was ever ready to patronize 
merit in whatever profession he found it, and having known that I had 
gone behind the scenes to speak to Daly—or rather Delaville, for although 
he had breakfasted with me as Daly, he was at the Rectory under his 
nomme de querre—the invitation was probably the act of the Rector 
himself. By whatever means it had been achieved, it was to me a most 
embarrassing circumstance, and I now regretted that I had not pressed 
him to stop and dine with me, which the willingness with which he 
had subsequently postponed his departure to dine with Wells, showed 
me that it was quite clear he would have done. _ I felt that I could have 
managed him so much better in my own house, and that Wells at Ash- 
mead would have had fewer opportunities of making enquiries into his 
earlier life, and of giving him the opportunity of dilating upon our 
former intimacy, and the numerous curious circumstances and occur- 
rences therewith connected. I had, in fact, outwitted myself: however, 
I do not think the most imaginative anticipator would ever have foretold 
the probability or even possibility of my finding my friend and foe, my 
** bane and antidote,” domesticated in my father-in-law’s house, in less 
than four-and-twenty hours after his arrival in Blissfold, and addressing 
him and his companion by the affectionate epithets of Domine and 

Sniggy. 

This event, which at any other time would have of itself sadly dis- 
composed me, and made me wretchedly nervous, became, however, of 
secondary importance when I revolved in my mind the probable conse- 
quences of what I began to think would be the probable result of Tom's 
illness. From a false pride I had omitted writing to Cuthbert to give 
him an account of his health; and Cuthbert, in his love of ease, availing 
himself of the future opportunity of justifying his silence by a declara- 
tion that he had been waiting to hear from me, had samepill a precisely 
similar line of conduct. 


Before I left home I had, as I have already recorded, resolyed that, 
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whatever my feelings about Mrs. Brandyball and her influence might 
be, all delicacy upon that point was to be overcome; and I had atcord- 
ingly determined to write by to-morrow’s post. What Sniggs had 
communicated rendered this duty doubly imperative ; and the best thing 
I could do, under existing circumstances, would be to delay till the last 
moment permitted by the post-office to forward my account of Tom, 
perfectly satisfied in my own mind, that let the consequences of. the 
carelessness of Mr. or Mrs. Sniggs, or both of them, as the case might 
be, be what they might, they would be visited upon me to the fullest 
extent of Cuthbert’s vengeance. 

And to what might this not reach? It was true Cuthbert had made 
me, to a certain degree, independent, and I occupied a place in society 
which many men, greatly my superiors in rank and fortune, might 
reasonably envy, and which, at all events, enabled me to envy nobody ; 
but all this comfort and enjoyment was—at least to a very considerable 
extent—derivable from, and dependent upon, the will and pleasure of 
my brother; at least, without meaning a pun, my present possession of 
it, was the result of his pleasure, and its permanency would entirely 
ak geen upon his will. 

was satisfied that if Tom should unfortunately die, that very cir- 
cumstance would consummate Mrs. Brandyball’s triumph. She would, 
of course, irritate Cuthbert, enlarge upon our inhumanity, and, in short, 
carry her great point of securing the entire guardianship and control of 
the girls; in order to do which, with the greater show of propriety and 
independence, she would unquestionably become the second Mrs. Cuth- 
bert Gurney. That event would, with equal certainty, more especially 
considering the unfortunate incident which brought it about, divert the 
current of my poor brother’s bounty and liberality into new channels, and 
I might suddenly find myself left with Ashmead on my hands, without 
the means of living in it, or keeping it up. 

It may easily be imagined that with all these prospects for the future 
in my mind’s eye, and the dread that Daly would indulge the company, 
in the course of the day, with details of the past, my position and 
feelings were anything but agreeable. 

** Tom,” said Wells, “is, I hear, worse to-day ?” 

** Yes,”’ said I, “I am deucedly sorry he is.” 

“ Are you?” said Daly ; “that won’t do,—no, my dear Gilbert, I 
have heard the story—happen to know, as Hull says—never tell me that 
a man can be sorry for a fellow who is likely to stand in his way—nine 
to six—‘ still playing on.’ I once knew a man, and acapital fellow too, 
who was in remainder to a title and a fortune, with nobody between, but 
a consumptive cousin of five years old—eleven to six—and what d’ye 
think he did, Sniggs ?”’ 

“* Can’t say,” said Sniggs. 

** Goes to the family apothecary—two more, that’s thirteen—and 
says, what a fine healthy boy that Ferdinand Alphonso is!” 

“ Healthy !” cries the apothecary ; “ sickly, you mean ?” 

‘** On the contrary,”’ cries the heir-presumptive, “ 1 mean healthy.” 

The apothecary shook his head. 

“ Well,” said the heir-presumptive, “I tell you what I’ll do—you 
attend him constantly, and ought to know—but I’ll bet you a thousand 
guineas to one he is alive this day twelvemonth.” 
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The doctor jumped at the bet, and before six months were over, the 
Baron Ferdinand Alphonso was settled all safe and snug i the family 
vault, and the heir-presumptive in full possession. 

** Do you mean to say ”’ said Sniggs. 

“* Nothing,” replied Daly ; “only that the medical man was the best 
judge, and was quite right in backing his opinion. Now, if Tom,—what 
d’ye call your invalid connexion ?—were to fall in with a medical man, 
who entertained so bad an opinion of his case,I should say—psha! 
that’s a miss—score one—I should say betting the castor out would be 
very pretty sport.” 

Wells looked somewhat surprised, and Sniggs appeared extremely 
indignant. 

** La,” said Daly, “ medical matters are often brought to bettings. 
Did you never hear the story of the fit and the bleeding—it’s as old as 
the Hills—not the Hulls—eh—Gilbert ?” 

** Not to my knowledge,” said I. 

** Gad, Sir,’’ said Daly, “ Will Witley, an old friend of mine, was 
standing one day at the window at White’s, and down he fell in a fit, as 
flat as a flounder. Sir Harry Liptrap offered three hundred to two that 
he would die. ‘ Done,’ said Lord Bendamere. ‘ Done,’ cried Liptrap. 
And done and done it was. The nearest apothecary had been sent for 
on the instant :—in he came post-haste—looked at Will—and whipped 
out his lancet in the twinkling of an eye’”—— 

** Mind what you are at, Sir,”’ said Sir Harry to the doctor; “if you 
bleed that gentleman, and he recovers, you’ll pay my three hundred to 
Lord Bendamere. I backed Nature out at three totwo; but I did not 
bet upon Art.” 

“‘ Whether the apothecary was frightened, or whether he bled the 
patient, I can’t say,”’ said Daly; “ but Will Witley is alive and merry 
at this moment to tell the story, and the Jockey Club had to ‘ settle the 
difference.’ ”’ 

“ Your humane suggestion,” said I to Daly, “‘ at once so gratifying to 
me, and so complimentary to Mr. Sniggs, it would scarcely be worth 
trying. The poor boy of whom we are talking is no heir-presumptive, 
nor does he stand in my way, except that by his death, if it should un- 
fortunately happen, I am likely to lose whatever my poor brother might 
otherwise have been disposed to leave me in case of my surviving him. 
However, let us hope for the best.” 

A summons to dinner terminated the conversation; but I thought I 
began to pérceive that Wells was not quite delighted with his new 
visiter, who had, it appeared, made good his landing, by having accosted 
the Rector in the Blissfold library, and having proclaimed his old 
friendship for me, and a perfect recollection of my father-in-law’s 
father, whom he said had been an intimate friend of his uncle John’s. 

To me, perfectly acquainted as I was with my friend’s “facilities,”’ 
this ancient friendship was somewhat problematical ; and when Wells 
was describing the circumstance of Daly’s self-introduction to him— 
encouraged, however, by a good-natured recognition on the part of the 
Rector—he evidently overheard us; and the twinkle of his eye, and the 
motion of his mouth, convinced me that Uncle John, if he ever existed, 
which, (as I never had previously heard of him,) I very much doubted, 
knew no more of our host’s respectable father than I did. 
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Things, I must confess, all turned out badly upon this particular day. 
When Wells invited Daly to dine with him, he had not received a very 
curious letter from Lieutenant Merman, upon which he was desirous of 
consulting me, and which promised, under certain circumstances, very 
much to alter the position, and, eventually, the state of his daughter 
Fanny. I saw that his mind was occupied by some subject of im 
ance, and that neither his playing nor marking was done attentively ; 
and although I was not prepared to hear what he subsequently told me 
respecting the gallant officer’s communication, I felt perfectly assured 
that his thoughts were not on what he was doing. 

The consequence of all these “cross purposes ” was, that Wells, 
instead of being cheerful and full of anecdote, “his custom always of 
the afternoon,” was dull and restless, and neither encouraged Daly in 
his drolleries, nor langhed when he made an effort, and volunteered a 
joke. Sniggs was fidgetty about Tom, and so was I, and the result was, 
that, which is by no means unfrequent in society, the “‘ merry men all,”’ 
when brought together, were as dull and gentlemanly as possible. 

One anecdote Daly gaye us, which made Wells smile, but the rather, 
I believe, because he knew the hero of the tale, or, at least, the hero as 
Daly told it, for it did not appear to me quite impossible that my friend 
might have heard Wells speak of the reverend personage upon whom he 
fathered it. Sniggs had been describing the various tracasseries of poor 
Tom Falwasser during his confinement at his house, and amongst other 
things, told us that his restlessness was such that he never could get 
him to lie still, even when rest would be most advantageous. 

“‘ Gad,” said Daly, “that only shows the difference of dispositions ; 

erhaps age has something to do with it—an old friend of mine, Doctor 
ldrum, of Dorchester—rich—snug—smug incumbent of a fine fat 
living, and a bachelor, was eens hunted by the old maids and 
widows of his neighbourhood. They were sure he would find a wife such 
a comfort.—His house only wanted a lady to take care of it,—and 
accordingly he was never left at rest upon this important topic. 

“One however of these anxious creatures took the lead of the others ; 
and when he once happened to be seized with a somewhat serious illness, 
resolved upon ‘nursing him, which she did most assiduously—aye, and 
kindly too. He began to recover; but the listlessness of fever hung 
about him ; and although his doctors ordered him to get up every day, 
there he lay, indolent and weak, and so he went on for a week or more, 
without once leaving his nest. 

“ Pray try and get up, Doctor,”’ said the attentive Mrs. Mantrap. 

‘*¢ T am too weak, Ma’am,” said the Doctor; “I will to-morrow.”’ 

‘Fine day,’ said Mrs. Mantrap, “ beautiful’ breeze—let Thomas 
wheel you into the garden ?” 

** T can’t, Ma’am,”’ said the Doctor; “I’m too weak.” 

* Do, Doctor ?”’ 

“No, Ma’am, no,” said Doldrum. 

“Dear me, dear me,” said Mrs. Mantrap, losing patience with her 
patient, “ will nothing make you get out of your bed?” 

“* No, Ma’am,” said the Doctor, with a deep sigh and a look of despair 
—‘‘ nothing—except, indeed, your getting into it.” ea 

** This brusquerie broke off the acquaintance, and Doldrum died in 
a state of “ single blessedness.”’ 
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This, however, I r to say was, if not the first, the last bit of 
merriment of the day; for just as Daly had finished his anecdote, look- 
ing himself as grave as a judge, a message from Sniggs’s young gentle- 
man, Mr. Tibbs, took him away before the time at which he had mterded 
to $ We were—at least Wells and I—considerably agitated by the 
sudden manner in which the message was announced ; and I—full to a 
certain degree of a kind of internal superstition—anticipated the worst. 

Wells, who saw what was passing in my mind, and knowing that I 
was specially prohibited from even entering the apothecary’s house, 
followed Sniggs, promising to bring me an authentic account of poor 
Tom’s state; and thus, in no humour for such a scene, I was left for a 
short time téte-d-téte with Delaville Daly or Daly Delaville, whichever 
it best suited himself to be. ‘“ Sibthorpe Hopkins, or Hopkins Sib- 
thorpe.”’ 

«Odd, isn’t it?’”? said he, when Wells was fairly out of hearing— 
** deuced odd, that ‘ we should be both here together,’ as the new song 
says? Wells is a capital fellow—liked him the moment I saw him— 
always have a respect for the cloth—especially when a dinner is in the 
way. You told me you were coming here; so, thinks I to myself, I'll 
just pave the way and meet him—did it in my best style.”’ 

“You seem to have done so,” said I, in a tone and manner which 
must have practically convinced the yet untamed madcap that I had very 
materially altered my views of life and society. 

*“ Never see a Domine,”’ said Daly, “ but think of the horrid tricks 
we used to play Carbo Cockletop, the curate of Cranberry, where I was 
at all the school I ever had—we called him Carbo because he looked 
like a Wallsend polished—devout but dirty, poor dear fellow! Amiable, 
confiding, dim-eyed, and dignified, if not in his profession certainly m 
his manner, he had a fashion of throwing himself with a magisterial air 
backwards on the seat in the pulpit after his preliminary prayer. Upon 
that seat did I regularly do hen’s work every Sunday.” 

“*Hen’s work?” said I, gravely, and really not comprehending him. 

* Yes,” said Daly—“ hen’s work. Every Sunday, there and upon 
that velvet cushion did I lay an egg, and as regularly did poor Carbo 
Cockletop carry on the process of incubation to a certain degree by sitting 
on it—falling gracefully upon his seat without looking before, or rather 
behind him, down he went—squash went the egg; and so absorbed 
was he in the might of his own majesty, that, like a heroic general 
in a different field of action, he never heard the bursting of the shell, 
nor took any notice of the event. But when the sermon was over, 
and Carbo came down to make the amiable amongst his congregation, 
the effect of the squash upon the back of his shining canonicals was 
good—the field sable and the egg proper were beautiful heraldry; and 
homeward he walked, wholly unconscious of the absurdity of his ap- 
pearance. And this I did seven consecutive Sundays with undimi- 
nished success.” 

“ Ah,”’ said I, “such things I could have laughed at once—but——~”’ 

“* I perceive,” said Daly, “ things are altered since I was behind the 
parson, and you have been before him ; however, I am a Benedick too 
—eh ?—thank your lucky stars!” 

“I hope,” said I, “that your prospects will brighten. I am sure your 
book ought to secure you money and reputation. I only wonder how 
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you, with your habits; could have undergone the fatigues and. privations 
incidental to such a journey as that which you have so accurately de- 
tailed.” | Hd Oi 

“ Fatigues !’’ said Daly; “ privations!—why, my dear Gilbert,you, 
don’t’ suppose I ever went to any of the places 1 describe—not a bit of -; 
it! oI never was out of the infernal town, which, I wish to my heart,\L 
never had been in, except as I remember my visits to Sir Frank Blaze-. 
away, the commodore, in his frigate. Frank is as fine a fellow ‘as 
ever stépped—fights like a devil, and drinks and plays as well. as 
he fights.”” 

“My dear Daly,” said I, “ all these things are very well in their 
way, but you ought to reflect.” 

* What, as my looking-glass does when I shave,” said Daly, “‘ to 
warn me how time creeps on—or rather gallops. No, I hate reflection, 
Gilbert. Sufficient to the day be the evil thereof; and although some 
great man, I forget his name at the moment—no matter—says, ‘ He that 
never looks back will never gain wisdom enough to look forward,’ I go 
no farther than the present——” q 

“ But, the book,” said I ; “ how do you reconcile the calling it your 
journey into the interior ?” 

“< ?Tis mine, ’twas his,’” said Daly, “ and I hope will ‘ be slave to 
thousands.’ I talked to a man who had been there, or somewhere else, 
and T read other men’s books of travels. I knew they had never been 
where they said they had been; and I consider a matter-of-fact detail 
made off-hand is a work of infinitely greater ingenuity than the com- 
monplace report of an actual journey. Rely upon it, my Qualch will 
become a fashionable dish before a twelvemonth is over our heads, and 
I shall be lionised all over London for having caught a glimpse of the 
Bogieminnicombo Mountains, which never were discovered, and having 
ascertained the direction in which a river that nobody ever heard of, 
does not run.” 

“I hope you may, but 

** Oh,” said Daly, “ you are sceptical—you have pulled up and are 
steady—I must continue dashing at something. True, my creditors are 
not dead, but they must be pacified. I can’t kill myself a second time, 
and ‘ take the benefit of the act’—I mean of innocent suicide—the 
knob on my nose is too well known now. Still, nid desperandum is my 
motto; and I back myself three to two, like the winner at White's, that 
I fallon my legs—at least as long as I have a plank left to stand upon.”’ 

** Exactly so,’’ said I, not forgetting what I had seen some years before 
at the Old Bailey; “ but now,” I continued, really anxious about him, 
and feeling rather glad that I had an opportunity of offering him some 
assistance which I had not done in the morning, “ what do you really 
and seriously propose ?”” 

His answer was checked by the return of Wells, the expression of 
whose generally cheerful countenance told me better than words, that 
matters looked badly with the invalid. | 

“* The boy is dying,”’ said Wells ; “ he is delirious, and Sniggs is 
convinced an effusion on the brain will take place. Nothing can be 
worse.’’ 


“* Nothing, indeed,” said I. ‘ This will be a dreadful blow upon us 
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all; and, to say truth, I do not think when the case comes to be looked 
into that Sniggs will get much credit on the score of carefulness, in 
allowing such a patient access to strong spirits like cherry brandy.” 

“ Especially,”’ said Daly, who would rather lose ten friends than one 
joke, however good the one and however bad the other—* especially a 
hoy whose addiction to bounce was notorious.” 

** Ah, Mr. Delaville,” said Wells, “those who have never suffered an 
affliction of this sort may jest upon it: for my part, I am sure you will 
forgive me; I had hoped to pass an agreeable day and evening with you 
and my son-in-law; but this most unexpected calamity presses upon 
us dreadfully, and I think that Gilbert and I ought to go to Ashmead, 
where the news, if anything fatal does occur, would perhaps abruptly 
reach his wife, and produce the most serious consequences.” 

“ T agree with you,” said [ to Wells; “and I am sure, my dear 
Daly ——”’ 

« Daly !? said Wells. ‘“ Delaville, I thought.” 

** Ay,”’ said I, “ his travelling name ; but 

“ Daly!” repeated the Rector, somewhat emphatically. ‘‘ Surely 
you are not the Mr. Daly of whom I have heard Gilbert so frequently 
talk ?” 

“ The same in propria persona,” said Daly, making a very theatrical 
bow, ** and very much at your service.” 

I saw that the Rector was very much surprised, and fancied that he 
was a little angry. This vexed me; because I feared that I should be 
implicated as a party to the deception with regard to my friend’s assumed 
name. However, as I had neither brought him to the Rectory, nor 
invited him thither, but, on the contrary, had left my own house in 
order to avoid him ; I felt, also, that I could explain away my share of 
the business during our walk to Ashmead, upon which Wells seemed 
more positively resolved, after discovering whom his guest really was, 
than he was before. 

** I shall make no apology, Mr. Daly,” said Wells, “ for wishing you 
a good evening: so old a friend of my son-in-law will, I am sure, not 
require ceremony.” 

** Assuredly not,” said Daly. “ I will just top up with one glass of 
sherry, and betake myself to ‘ mine inn,’ extremely glad to have seen 
Gilbert happy, and to thank you for your hospitality.” Saying which, 
he rose from the table, Weils rang the bell, and having cordially shaken 
hands with both of us, the unreformed wag was in a few minutes clear 
of the house. 

“I had no idea,” said Wells, “ that our entertaining mimic was the 
redoubtable Daly: if 1 had—and I wonder almost that you had not 
told me—I don’t think I should have asked him here.’’ 

“‘ My motive,” said I, “‘ for not saying anything about him was my 
desire not to betray him under his disguise; and most certainly I did 
not expect to find him your guest.” 

“ The deuce you did not!’’ said Wells. ‘* Then he is a sharp hand. 
He came up to me in the library, told me he had breakfasted with you, 
and that you regretted your engagement to me—of which I then knew 
nothing—because it would keep you from him ; and all this he did so 
plausibly, and so coolly, that he made me understand, without directly 
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saying it, that you wished to dine here instead of at Ashmead, in order 
to keep the house quiet, and that, moreover, your plan was that I should 
ask him to meet you.” , 

Well,” said I, “ give him the full credit for his ingenuity, and be- 
lieve that I was perfectly innocent of any such conspiracy, and never 
was more surprised in my life than when I found him here.’’ 

“* Never mind,” said Wells; “I wish we had not such good, or 
rather bad reasons for driving him away. Gilbert, rely upon it, that 
boy will not get over it.” 

I fear not,”’ said I. 

“‘ We had better prepare poor Harriet for the possibility of his death,’ 
said Wells; “ and moreover, I am anxious to see her mother. I have 
had a very extraordinary communication from the Lieutenant touching 
his affair with Fanny, of which I do not exactly understand the 
meaning.” 

“Come,”’ said I, “‘ let us be going ;” and we mechanically proceeded 
to prepare for our walk to Ashmead, both of us occupied with a variety 
of feelings of the most unpleasant character. 

During the trajet, however, Wells imparted to me some particulars of 
his difficulties, for he was now struggling between an anxiety to promote 
his daughter’s happiness and a determination to support what he called 
the dignity of her character. 

That Lieutenant Merman was really attached to Fanny there could 
be no doubt,—at least as much attached as an abrupt, iron-nerved man, 
wholly devoid of delicacy, or that sort of feeling which I hold to be 
essential to true love, could be ; and, although particularly disagreeable 
to me, there could be as little doubt that Miss Fanny Wells was ex- 
tremely fond of him. The avowed want of fortune on the part of the 
young lady exonerated him from any imputation of interested motives in 
his affection, and his implicit belief that his aunt would make him her 
heir fully justified his persisting in attentions which he all along pro- 
posed to carry to an honourable conclusion. 

So far all was well ; nobody could find fault, and certainly, least of 
all, Wells, to whose notions about marriage I have so often referred. 
The truth was, that when the Lieutenant found that his inheritance 
was saddled with a condition, he preferred the money with the incum- 
brance, to subjecting himself to incumbrances without the money. 

But the Lieutenant and his aunt had reckoned without their host. 
Merman, when he had explained the position in which he was placed, 
by the pertinacious affection of his aunt for Miss Maloney, and had, in 
fact, broken off the affair with Fanny, proceeded to the old lady, the 
source of all his future prosperity, and was most cordially received ; his 
prompt appearance in answer to her summons practically evincing his 
readiness to fall into her arrangement. 

** Dear Philip,” said his aunt, “ you will find Millicent Maloney 
a very charming young woman. I am extremely sorry that you have 
seen so little of her, but your being quartered in England, and our living 
in Ireland, have kept you too long apart. My plan of settling you to- 
gether is not one of to-day, but I had my reasons for not communicating 
it to you in direct terms before. The moment you told me your inten- 
tions of proposing for another young lady, I felt it necessary to open my 
heart to you.” 
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*¢T wish,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘it had so happ that. L could 
have been aware of your views before—for really Miss Wells is a sweet 
girl; and I have got so completely habituated to the ways of her family, 
that it is most painful to myself and, I cannot help feeling, rather unfair 
to her, to break off such an engagement. However, as I fairly told her 
father, it would be madness in me to marry her without adequate means 
for her support—the wife of a subaltern, with, perhaps, half a dozen 
children, destined to be stowed away in a bare-walled den in barracks, 
or cooped up in country quarters in a two-windowed drawing-room over 
a chandler’s shop, ought not to be taken from the quiet comforts of such 
a house as Blissfold Rectory. If 1 had the means , 

*** Aye, aye,’ said the aunt, ‘but you have not the means, Philip. 
All I want you to do is to see Millicent—her father was one of the 
handsomest men that ever stepped; he was, as you know, one of your 
honourable profession, and Millicent is naturally attached to those who, 
like yourself, belong to it.’ 

*** And her mother? said Philip— 


“ Aye, that’s the question ?” 


““* Her mother,’ said the aunt, ‘was a young lady of good family— 
it was a runaway match. I knew her well—intimately—poor girl, she 
died within a very short time of Millicent’s birth, who, consequently, 
never knew a mother’s care. Her death happened at a time when I 
had gone into the country for the benefit of my health; and I had the 
melancholy satisfaction of being with her when she breathed her last. 
Her husband had been ordered abroad about two months before the 
event, which she survived only five weeks. I |promised her to be a 
mother to her child. I brought the baby home to my father’s house 
when I returned—nursed her—and, when old enough, sent her to 
school; aud, as you know, when my father died and I went to live in 
Ireland, she accompanied me, and, in fact, has never left me since.’ 

** Your kindness has been remarkable,’ said Philip, making a sort 
of sniff with his nose, which sounded more significant than genteel. 

“Ts it not natural, then,’ said his aunt, ‘that, meaning to leave 
everything I have to those most dear to me, I should wish you, who have 
a natural claim upon me, to unite yourself to her to whom I am so much 
attached? Thus the amount of what I leave would be jointly yours, 
and I should see you settled and happy before I quitted this transitory 
life.”” 

*** Nobody would venture to impugn your kind intentions,’ said the 
Lieutenant; ‘ all I venture to complain of is my not having been earlier 
made acquainted with them—her father 

*** Qh,’ said Philip’s aunt, ‘her father never returned to England,— 
He died in the West Indies in half a year after his departure.’ 

“* And is Miss Maloney now here?’ said Philip, who saw lying about 
the room, harp-strings, and colour-boxes, and work-boxes, and odd 
volumes of novels, a song or two, some netting, and knotting, and 
knitting needles, and sundry other similar indications of the presence of 
a young accomplished fueake, 


“To be sure she is,’ said the aunt; ‘I only wanted to put you aw 
fait before I introduced you to her—here is her picture, and an excel- 
lent likeness too,’ 
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Philip looked atthe miniature which she proffered, and beheld-a 
countenance full of animated expression, with a pair of. eloquent eyes, 
and a witching smile upon the lips, which, taken in conjunction with 
a figure that, as fer as it went in the picture, was perfectly symmetrical, 
instantly superseded the less classical beauties of the deserted Fanny 
Wells in the mind of the Lieutenant. 

“** Gad,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘this is very lovely, though! But I 
tell you what, aunt—don’t suppose I mean to fatter you—but. upon my 
life there is something in the expression of the mouth that reminds me 
very much of you.’ 

“* Me?’ exclaimed the Aunt: ‘ what a notion! Compare me, at 
forty-one, with that blooming creature of nineteen! Philip, Philip, 
Philip, you are dreaming. No, no! I never was so handsome as that. 
No, she takes after her father more than after her mother.’ 

“ «Tf Miss Melecent——’ 

*** Millicent, my dear Philip,’ said the aunt. 

“** T never know,’ said Philip, ‘ how to pronounce that name.’ 

“«¢ Why,’ said the aunt, who was a wag in her way, ° in the present 
case you may pronounce it either way— 


* You may call her Millicent on account of her money, 
Or Mellecent, because she’s as sweet as honey. 


There’s for you!’ 

“* T am delighted to see you in such spirits, Aunt,’ said the Lieute- 
nant; ‘ now tell me when am [I to be presented ?” 

“© As soon as you have dressed for dinner,’ said the Aunt. ‘ First 
impressions go a great way, and I want her to like you at once.’ 

“As for myself, if I had been there I should speedily have aban- 
doned all hopes of success by a coup de main. Merman was decidedly 
no beauty, and if he were destined to win a heart it must be by the 
exercise of that most perilous of all man’s members, the tongue : however, 
the Lieutenant did not think so, and, accordingly, acting upon the 
suggestion of his worthy relation, who had proved herself so much at- 
tached to him, and so careful of his interests, bestowed a double share 
of pains upon the completion of his toilette. 

Miss Pennefather—or, as she was beginning to call herself, Mrs. 
Pennefather—dined early—five o’clock—and a drive or a stroll in the 
cool of the evening was the order of the day. ‘ It would be moonlight,’ 


_ she observed to her nephew, while giving him a sort of programme of 


their proceedings, and Millicent would show him the summer-house and 
the trout stream, and the grotto, and all the little beauties of the place— 
and she sang sweetly—she would sing to him—and then when they came 
back she would show him her drawings.’ All this was well calculated 
to eradicate from his memory the less showy qualifications of my poor 
sister-in-law, and teach him to forget the humbler laurel walks of 
hospitable Blissfold. 
Within a few minutes of five, the Lieutenant paraded himself in 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Pennefather’s perfect Paradise, at the end of 
which was a large looking-glass, in the which the Lieutenant kept con- 
tinually gazing at himself, improving all his good points ; twisting his 
hair into curl, settling his neckcloth, arranging his waistcoat, and all 
the rest of it, until his dear relation made her appearance, looking, it 
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must be confessed, exceedingly handsome, and evidently not dressed as 
a foil for her jewel of a niece. 

“*T thought,’ said she, ‘ we should be better without strangers to- 
day ; so we shall be quite alone.’ 

** So much the more agreeable,’ said the Lieutenant. 

** ¢ Dinner is on the table,’ said the butler. 

** * Good news,’ said the Lieutenant. 

*< € Does Miss Maloney know we are waiting ?’ said Miss Pennefather. 

** © I'll enquire, Madam,’ said the man, and retired. 

“© * Come, Philip,’ said the aunt, ‘we are at home, and I hope you 
feel we are; socome. Millicent will join us in the dining-room.’ 

And, with a coquetish air of gallantry, she extended her arm to 
her nephew, in order that he might offer his en cavalier; and away 
they went across the hall; and the dinner smelt savourily. 

Just as the happy pair were about to seat themselves, the butler 
returned with news that Miss Maloney was not in her room. 

** «Oh, then,’ said Miss Pennefather, ‘ she has probably gone into the 
grounds, and we have missed her. Tell Gibson to go and find her.’ 

** © Gibson isn’t in, Ma’am,’ said the butler. 

** * Why, who dressed her, I wonder ?? said the aunt. ‘ She could not 
have dressed without her maid.’ 

** * Miss Gibson hasn’t been in since the morning,’ said a tall, white- 
faced footman. 

** * What’s the meaning of this?” said Miss Pennefather. 

‘ noes knew ; everybody looked. Some looked wise, some looked 
oolish. 

** ¢T’ll go to her room myself,’ said Miss Pennefather. ‘ Excuse me, 
Hh for a few minutes. This is mighty strange! I can’t compre- 
hend it.’ 

The Lieutenant was in a very awkward position, standing in the 
middle of the dining-room, exposed to the gaze of the servants, who had 
heard a week before, from Miss Gibson, the cause of his intended visit. 

** * Thomas, put the covers on again,’ said the butler; and the dinner 
vanished from the longing eyes of the hungry soldier. 

A loud scream just at this instant rang through the house. The 
maid-servants scrambled up the stairs; and when they reached Miss 
Millicent Maloney’s bed-room, they found their amiable mistress, Miss 
Laura Pennefather, in a violent fit at the foot of the bed. 


Wells had just reached this point of his narrative when we arrived at 
the gate of Ashmead. 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE.—=NO., III, 


Ir is rarely that any excess of feeling about religion brings a single 
inmate to the asylums of Paris: the Superior smiled at the question, 
whether any of his cells were peopled by the more devout or fanatic. 
Neither priest nor nun brood over their lost homes and fallen faith to the 
loss of reason: even the ladies, often almost the sole worshippers in the 
churches of the capital, are never so subject to the “ thick-coming 
fancies ’” of spiritual gloom or reverie as to become sullen, solitary, and 
at last adienée. No one here thus individualizes himself with matters of 
faith, draws a dark or charmed circle round his peculiar feelings, or feeds 
so richly on his own illusions that they become a lone and chaotic 
world of which he is the sole tenant. 

The spiritual fervours of Armelle Nicholas often raised her in the air, 
and suspended her for some time a foot above the floor, as she and her 
admirers believed: but no sooner did she tread the earth again, than 
her revelations fled, and she was again the vivid, collected, the interest- 
ing Armelle. In the maisons of Ivery, Saltpetritre, &c., the stranger 
will search in vain for the wild, the dreamy religionist. ‘‘ I have not 
known such a thing,” said Mons. , “during many years, till 
this last year, when five patients were sent from the High Alps, near 
the scene of Neff’s labours: they were dwellers in the mountains, in 
comfortable circumstances, yet whose life was solitary: a fervid pietist 
minister lately came to their neighbourhood, and the enthusiasm of his 
addresses disturbed their minds; they had not strength of understand- 
ing to bear so new and powerful an excitement. These patients will 
be very difficult to cure ; we have so little practice in this species of 
insanity, and their thoughts cannot as yet be diverted from the wild and 
solemn fancies of their fanaticism ; sometimes they speak of their moun- 
tain-homes and weep at their remembrance, for they had never wandered 
far from them till brought here.”? It may be said of Paris, as Lady 
Stanhope said to Mr. W , the Jewish Missionary,—‘ You haye . 
left the ancient and splendid faith of your fathers, for that which is only 
a shadow.” After this shadow no one pursueth: in England, if simi- 
larly situated, multitudes would have pursued and grasped after it, like 
Peter Schlemil after his lost one, till the fancy was darkened and the 
heart sick with sorrow. But “ la jeune France,” as the rising gene- 
ration affects to call itself, thinks all painful thoughts on its now dim 
and floating belief, an extreme weakness: the Abbé Menai’s wild and 
powerful pleadings touched many a feeling; their extravagance and 
originality moved the fancy and even the inquiry of numbers: but their 
hour is passing away. 

Of the many thousands of ruined and broken men, whose sources of 
ambition, and income, and fame are dried up, and who wander about 
with a pointless hope and a cankered feeling, the greater part refuse to be 
comforted, because the excitements on which they fed are not and cannot 
beagain. A very few are found of high and enthusiastic minds who, 
when their “ golden bowl was for ever broken,” have rushed to solitude, 
self-denial, and estrangement from all they loved, rather than sink from 
the career which they claimed as their portion, and which the world 
could no longer award them, One instance there was, in which this 
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sacrifice, if so it may be called, was made at a time of life when few 
men can bear to leave the world of gaiety and joy, unless the heart be 
broken ; and whose heart is broken at the age of twenty-one? A few 
months since the mother of this young Parisian related to me the story 
of her son; she related it like one who loved to dweil on painful 
moments, to live over again all feelings that belonged to her youngest 
and favourite child ; he had passed away for ever from her sight ; “ yet 
not for ever,” she said, “ we shall meet again in this world.” 

His family had conceived great hopes of his career in life, and placed 
him, at an early age, in one of the best colleges in France: he did not 
disappoint their hopes; he loved his studies, and made every effort to 
excel. At this age a diligent application is as useful perhaps as natural 
genius; but in this student there was both. 

His own vaulting ambition of the future went far beyond even that 
of his friends: it had been the passion of his tender years, and was 
fanned by powers of acquirement, and a fluency of expression, which 
were remarkable. After many years passed at college, he came to Paris 
to reside with his parents, and decide on a profession: on this point he 
was some time undecided. In addition to his scientific and classical 
attainments, he had acquainted himself with several modern languages ; 
but his vanity fed not on those things; they were as the daybreak on 
his way: O, when should he walk in light and glory ! 

He played with skill on several instruments ; sang well. “ His con- 
versation,” said his mother, “‘ was delightful; his tone of voice pe- 
culiarly sweet ; he was very handsome, and was not yet eighteen.” 
The disparity between his extreme youth and his acquirements made 
him the more remarked. He saw that he was often the life of a circle 
in which most of the company were older than himself. A French- 
man’s aspirations do not often lead him into dreaminess, or to a com- 
munion “ with nature in her lone retreats.’’ His loved communion is 
with the ever-heaving billows of the world, the gilded, but not golden 
world of Paris, where his sallies are listened to, his pretensions allowed, 
his spirit sharpened by collision, but not strengthened by the knowledge 
of itself. The still small voice, ever heard faintly, and at intervals, in 
the interior of the soul, is rarely heard in these circles. It would have 
saved him from much subsequent sorrow; it would have saved him 
from the prison-like walls, and lone monotony, in which he now lives. 
He says that he loves them ; but in this he still deludes himself. He 
still lives as he has ever done, on the future, not on the present ; and 
none may continue to do this with impunity, except the few great and 
grasping spirits who can afford to commit themselves to eternity. 

The uncle of Eustache was one of the marshals of France. His 
father held a high situation under the government of Napoleon. There 
was now no profession so exciting and ambitious as that of arms, in 
which the patronage of his family, who besought him to embrace it, was 
sure to aid him. He entered the cavalry, and rose so rapidly, that he 
was a captain at eighteen. In one of the German battles he was 
wounded, and taken prisoner, and carried into Russia. Here his suffer- 
ings were intense; he was in rags and wretchedness; an infectious 
disease, caught from some of his companions, brought him to death’s 
door. On the abdication of the emperor, and the subsequent peace, he 
returned to his family and relations. He was dearly loved by his 
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parents: they wens at the sight of his wasted frame, but they knew not 
that the iron had entered into his soul. His imprisonment had been 
very hard to bear, less from its pain and misery, its cell, cold as death 
in the depth of a Russian winter, his badly healed wounds, and hard- 
ships, than because it cut him off from all present hopes of promotion: 
The campaign was fiercely contested, battles won and lost, while ‘years 
were passing, and years might still pass, ere his prison doors were opened. 
He said that ‘he became the prey of these thoughts, till at last he felt 
indifferent to life. But this indifference to life quickly vanished on his 
return to Paris, to affection and mercy from those he loved, to splendour 
and luxury. How vivid and rapturous to a Frenchman is the transition 
from foreign wandering or suffering to his idolized capital! As the 
memory of the Nile to the dying Arab in the desert, so is the thought of 
Paris precious afar off; and his return to it is like that of the prodigal 
son to his father’s home, where his heart is merry within him con- 
tinually. 

‘His family had given him up for lost; no letters had arrived for a 
long time ; and so great was the fatality of the Russian campaign, that 
they believed him dead. His father inhabited a large and handsome 
house in the Faubourg St. Germain: he had lived expensively: and 
though the change of dynasty took away his official situation held under 
Napoleon, his private fortune still enabled him to keep a liberal es- 
tablishment ; he gave frequent and brilliant parties. And he again 
mingled in these gaieties and circles, as if they borrowed a freshneas 
and glory from long bereavement ; he had dearly loved them once, and 
now they brought the balm his spirit wanted. When Ambition is 
broken, and her beautiful wings are crushed in the storm, how delicately 
and welcome does Vanity steal to her side, and strive to heal her 
wounds ! 

He was again the idol in the societies: perhaps he was more admired 
than before his misfortune. “ Never,” said his mother, “ did he ap- 
pear to us so interesting as now—never did he seem to enjoy societ 
and pleasure with so much ardour. He was a greater favourite with — 
women than ever, and I feared that dissipation would be dangerous. 
He spoke with a touching eloquence of his sufferings and captivity— 
his fate was deadly pale, but his eyes had the same wild brilliancy they 
had in childhood.” 

Thus passed away another year; he had been a prisoner nearly two 
years, and it was resolved to celebrate the age of twenty-one by a brilliant 
féte, to which a multitude of guests were invited, and no expense of 
money or taste was spared to render it delightful and flattering to their 
son. But one passion was unsatisfied—the same that dwelt within him 
when a child, at college, and in prison, where it nearly broke his heart. 
His family, who saw him on this festival night so seemingly happy, 
were justified in believing that the past had lost its bitterness, and that 
he would yet play a distinguished part in life. At this very moment 
each allurement of the world, each tie of nature, was rent asunder. Is 
not every man the maker in a measure of his own destiny ?—will not 
almost every man find in the various changes of that destiny that the 
first character of his soul is still unchanged? “ even in the visions of 
the night it sleepeth not.” And often would that first character surely 
and beautifully have worked out for itself success, had a patient ambi- 
Aug.—voL. L. NO, CC. 2u 
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tion, a firm yet calm confidence in the future been its Companion. Per- 
haps this is one of the hardest qualities of the mind, that loves to rush 
before its time, and will not wait till all is prepared. 

He knew that the downfal of Napoleon closed his career of arms ; 
his uncle the Marshal fell with his master; all the influence of his 
family in the army was gone: he might still keep his sword, but with 
prospects as hopeful as those of the vast number of returned captives 
and disbanded officers who filled the streets of Paris. His cherished 
dreams, which his rapid success seemed to warrant, of future rank and 
glory, were now hushed for ever. His father’s lucrative situation was 
also gone, and the ample income was greatly reduced : the parents re- 
garded the reverse with the unrepining temper, the calmness and cheer- 
fulness often so eminent in the French. But Eustache could look 
calmly on nothing: he must play for a high stake or not play at all. 
He might have sought the profession of the law, the church, or some 
civil office which his family had yet interest enough to obtain. Thus he 
remained, till the night of the ball, uncertain of the future, of its pur- 
suits or cares. For some weeks previous he had been in the habit of 
visiting the Abbé Augustin, superior of the Trappists, to whom he had 
confessed on his return from the Russian campaign : in these conversa- 
tions and visits, which were unknown even to his mother, he was in- 
terested with Augustin, who was an eminent person, and his words often 
soothed his conflicting feelings. But the Abbé did not read thoroughly 
the character of his visiter: if a parent was baffled who had watched 
the wayward thoughts from childhood, how much more a confessor! 
The day arrived—the sa/ons were filled with company—all congratulated 
and wished him joy and future happiness: the one he felt not then ; the 
other, can he feel it now? He joined in the dance, and took the hand 
in succession of several fine women, more than one of whom loved him. 
Love! was thy empire also broken for ever on this night, by a youth of 
twenty-one, handsome, of fine genius, of an eloquent tongue—and 
broken in a Parisian ball-room, amidst its very altars, its incense, its 
most touching vanities? From this scene he suddenly withdrew. A 
splendid supper was to succeed the ball, and it was nearly time to par- 
take of it; itwas midnight, and his family, wondering at his continued 
absence, sought him in his chamber, but he was not there: in anxiety, 
and at last in undisguised distress, they still waited till daybreak. “ We 
tried,” said the mother, “* for some hours to keep the party alive, but the 
young, by degrees, left off dancing ; suspense came upon most faces, the 
gaiety died away—the very flowers seemed to droop !”’ 

He never came again—whither he went so suddenly on that night is 
best explained in one of his letters, of which his mother, when I saw her 
the second time, gave me several to peruse, and allowed me to copy 
them: there was an interval of two years between his disappearance 
and the arrival of this his first letter: during this interval they lamented 
him as numbered among the dead, for all research and inquiry proved in 
vain. 


* Monte Giove, near Ancona, 1823. 


“ O my Morner !—It was not without a lively grief that I separated 
myself from you. How often have I called to mind the tenderness you 
have showed me! Never do I forget the kindness and mercies you 
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heaped on my early life. God converted me whilst you were diverting 
yourself in the salon: you saw me not at that moment; you could not 
see the blow which struck me; you could not hear the voice which 
called me. There was no hand-writing, my mother, against the wall, 
although the lights of the many lamps, and the rejoicing, and the pride, 
and beautiful women, made that night to me like as it was to the king 
in his palace—a night of self-glorying and luxury. I am now in m 
cell, which is very dear to me: hear me tell the events of that night. 
You gave it in my honour, you and my father, and you gathered all my 
friends and acquaintance, and spared no expense to make it delightful 
to me: I can speak of it now, that two years are passed since ; but I 
dreaded to write sooner, lest I had not strength to dwell on these re- 
membrances. The world is never conquered suddenly ; but now I have 
conquered all its love. When it drew near midnight, I had first 
danced, as you may remember, with the Comtesse , Whom you 
wished me to think of as a wife, and whom I then preferred to all other 
women. I will never speak any more of this; even for this speaking of 
it I shall suffer in my secret thoughts: and it would be culpable, but that 
in my first letter it was necessary to call these circumstances to your mind. 
For a few moments I stepped aside from the crowd, and leaning against 
the wall, I looked on it earnestly, on the faces of so many familiar to 
me, bright with joy—on the dancers, on the groups so elegantly dressed ; 
and while the music and the many voices filled the room, the thought 
suddenly darted into my mind—it was irresistible—to devote myself to 
Heaven ; and there sprung up such a contempt for a frail and fleetin 
world, that I retired to my chamber, to reflect in silence on what soninil 
to be an impulse from above—it grew stronger every moment—it urged 
me to fly instantly, to be firm and quick to execute—else all was lost. 
I would not join the party at supper—I would not trust myself to see 
you again. I went that night to see the Abbé Augustin, Superior of the 
Trappists ; he was greatly surprised at my resolution, but promised not 
to reveal it. He gave me a letter to Avignon, to a seminary, where 
continued some time: thence I retired some leagues from the city, into 
one of his monasteries. Is it not said, he that quits the world for the 
love of God shall receive a hundredfold, and whosoever shall forsake his 
father or his mother, wife or children, shall receive a hundredfold here, 
and life eternal? St. Gregory explains this passage. The ravishment 
I taste in my cell is often very great—in my prison in Russia I despaired. 
O the anguish of mind I suffered, because my ambition was wrecked ! 
Address me as [renseo, which is the name I have taken.” 





Twenty years have now tried the firmness and constancy of the 
spirit of Irenée, as his family call him, and found it steadfast as a 
rock: into his cell of Monte Giovd, the Camaldule, or the Corona, 
he threw talent and feeling, his whole life, without any infirmity of 
purpose. And yet this gifted and energetic spirit could so deceive 
itself as to its real motive and hope! When the mother dwelt on the 
heroism of his resolve, on the fervour of his piety, which could enable 
him to renounce so much, and to be happy in so great bereavement and 
self-denial, I did not express my belief that the veil was not yet taken away 
from his heart. The forsaking the world was one of those sudden and 
powerful impulses to which the highly imaginative mind is open, but is 
2H 2 
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rarely if ever open without a previous preparation of thought or of fancy. 
In the conversations with the Abbé Augustin, he had no doubt revived 
the subject of his disappointments, and the former had probably expa- 
tiated on a religious life, on the nobleness of contemning the fascina- 
tions of the world. “O, the anguish of mind I suffered because my 
ambition was wrecked!” This was the subtle and almost unconscious 
feeling that bade him take so decisive a step,—that he might rise high 
in a religious order, and be eminent for talent, piety, and self-abandon- 
ment. He trusted to his own energy and devotedness to follow this 
career, this “ straight and narrow way,” even to perfection,—and he 
did not trust in vain. As free from hypocrisy as he is from the love of 
obscurity, fervent in his profession, he is now St. Irende, a pride and 
ornament of his order. The second letter is from Monte Giove. 


** Do not think, my mother, that the life of a hermit injures the health ; 
on the contrary, it contributes to make it more firm and robust. We 
have each a little garden, rather a diversion than a fatigue, which we 
cultivate with our own hands; we plant there hyacinths, narcissus, 
tulips, ranunculus, and fine pinks, which I place in vases, and then 
place on the altars of our church, to offer to the Holy Virgin and her 
Son as the homage of our hearts. Tell me in confidence, my mother, 
do you recreate yourself still in those sotrées where they play at bouillote, 
or do you retire? How much happier would you feel not to enter into 
diversions so frivolous, where you cannot play without offending God! 
I willingly believe you have long since bid adieu to them.” 


After a few years he removed to the monastery della Canonica de 
Lodi, and writes in the year 28,—‘ I find myself much better in the 
hermitage of the Canonica; there are not such fogs as on the moun- 
tains of Ancona: it is very hot in summer, but the winters are not so 
cold.” Six years were passed in this retreat, during which the austeri- 
ties and watchings of his hermit-life seem to have impaired his consti- 
tution: could the parent now behold the ascetic, she would scarcely 
recognise her son; could the friends of both sexes who Jast saw him in 
the ball-room, look at the cell of Lodi and its pallid tenant, they would 
think he had as well have stepped at once into.the grave: to the 
Parisian, solitude, self-denial, not death, is the real king of terrors. 


“1834. I have to tell you that I have been ill three weeks, that I have 
brought up blood, with frequent faintings, that I have fallen helplessly 
down, with lightness in my head, and have kept my bed with fever. 
Why will not the body keep pace with the efforts of the mind? I re- 
member when wounds and sickness in Russia made my spirit weak as 
that of a child, it was crushed like a bruised reed, when I knew that 
Napoleon was gaining battles, and that I should join his standard, per- 
haps, no more. And now my body is nearly as weak as then; but my 
soul, how strong! It has no feebleness, for the future is all bright 
before me; and the things that are to come have ever been dearer than 
those that are with nie. Much too dear they were once; I worshipped 
them, and my prayers were never heard: but now——Beautiful future ! 
thou wilt never more deceive me: I contemplate it—I converse with it 
—I hear its yoice every hour, like that of the waves of the sea, which 
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send their melancholy music when afar off. God called me to retire 
into a hermitage.” 


He was induced to remove from the Canonica to the monastery of 
Camalduli de Monté¢ Corona, a long day’s journey from Florence, where 
the air was more soft and genial, the territory more lively, and shaded 
with ancient forests. Here his failing health was restored. He was now 
known in the monastic world as a man of talents and genius ; his many 
years of seclusion had been devoted to divinity, and the severe and often 
dry studies of the writers and fathers of the church. In the following 
letter, in which he relates the manner of his life, there is a tone of 
sincerity and simplicity, fresh from the heart. The hermit had not yet 
conquered: high imaginations still lurked in his cell, but chastened by 
a holier influence. 


“1st June.—You ask me what is the established order of my her- 
mitage ?—The monastery is situated a good distance from the city, on a 
height amidst forests; the air is very pure; we have each our cell, 
separated one from the other by a garden 20 feet long, which we culti- 
vate. We are thirty Religious; we live like hermits; on the days of 
grand fétes we unite and eat together. We have a handsome church, 
containing four chapels; we rise an hour and half after midnight, and 
go to sing matins and psalms, which last two hours and a half; at four 
o’clock primes ; between matins and primes, he who wishes to sleep 
asks permission of the Superior; after primes we have a half-hour of 
mental prayer; then say the first mass; manual work succeeds ; each 
hermit, at sound of bell, goes to the place destined for him by the 
Superior ; to dig or till the earth, carry stones, weed the convent paths. 
We are clad in a shirt, a tunic, a large cloak, a scapulary, a straw hat 
to keep us from the sun’s rays; the colour of our clothes is white, that 
we may have always before our eyes a model to indicate that we ought 
to keep our heart pure. ‘Tierce at half-past six ; this being said, sexts 
—nones ; at nine, after nones, we retire to dine. We pass six months 
of the year in fast; from September to Easter we take no meat; on 
Fridays we eat, on the ground, bread and water, with naked feet. The 
other part of the year, which we pass without abstinence, they give us 
fruits on the Fridays when we fast. I have forgotten to tell you that in 
the midst of our fatigues we enjoy a vivid gaiety, a great peace, and we are 
more content than the kings and the great men of the age in the midst of 
their pomps and festivals. When we are working on the earth, if they 
came to offer us the finest crown and the richest palace in the world to 
inhabit—we should prefer our shovel and our little plough. Never in 
the bosom of the world have I been so happy. If I was again present 
in the salons of Paris, and was master of the hearts of the gay and 
luxurious, how fast would I draw them to charge themselves with the 
light and gentle yoke of the amiable Jesus and Mary! On the days 
that we are permitted to speak, the recluses meet together, and converse 
on the blessedness of the redeemed in heaven, for one hour. I assure 
you I never felt so much pleasure in the promenades of the Tuileries. 
But in our walks, in our prayers and orisons, we are so full of joy. 
And you, my parents, how go affairs? According to your wish? I know 
that you have religion—seek its supports: all that I suffer for the love 
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of God is welcome, is sweet to bear. My brother—does he think of 
death ? Does he reflect that death comes in the night—that time passes 
like the lightning? Imagine, my mother, the years we are separated : 
it is terrible. Are they not fled like a dream? Are not all moments, 
all years, like them? Pardon your child the freedom of his expressions 
—his thirst for your salvation. O full of majesty, power, and glory is 
the presence of God! On a throne more brilliant and beautiful than 
your son’s, shall I then behold you?—Say, my mother! Oh, how I 
long for the moment! Ireneo, hermite Camalduli de Monté Corona.” 


He was now tried in his spirit’s weakest point. At the desire of the 
Superior he had lately preached several times in the neighbourhood. 
Eloquence is a rare gift in a monk or hermit ; and that of Irenée was 
scarcely due to the inspiration of his subject, for he always gery it. 
It is no wonder that the man who could charm in the circles of Paris, 
going forth full of zeal to the hamlet, should fascinate his hearers. His 
fame as a preacher spread fast through the surrounding country; and 
he was invited to settle as curé in a town, and take the charge of the 
congregation. Had he complied, he would unquestionably have been 
now one of the most popular ministers in the Romish church; but he 
absolutely refused the offer, and said, “ That he would not again expose 
himself to the power of vanity, which had caused him too much suffer- 
ing.”? This was a fine instance of self-denial ; and at this point we 
may not withhold esteem, and even admiration, from the man: to his 
early, his late, and darling passion the gate was thrown wide open ; he 
might drive his chariot wheels through it gloriously—he would not. 
Perhaps the stern and pitiless judge of human nature may say, that this 
denial was not inconsistent with his still quenchless thirst of greatness, 
less as an orator than a saint; that nothing gives a surer claim to this 
title, than the sacrifice of the heart’s best love! But this is probing 
the heart too deeply; charity and mercy alike forbid it. Was it a light 
thing to pass twenty years in a cell with such memories, and with no 
other hope to the end of life? He is now forty; the father is taken ; 
the widow and brother alone survive, both in broken health ; when they 
also are gone, when the “ sere and yellow leaf” falls on Irende, and his 
thoughts of the living shall be of the dead—how will he then bear lone- 
liness? No home—the home of his youth; none to love him, nor to 
weep for his presence. Irendée had a warm heart, and was very fond of 
his mother. Often to men of wild and ungoverned fancy, the broken 
tie, unfelt at the moment, returns in after life, even to anguish, and the 
lost features die no more. 

[His last letters shall be given in a subsequent paper. ] 
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A FRAGMENT. 





“ Good luck to your fishing.”—-The Monastery, 





Ir, as “ Thomas Best, Gent., late of his Majesty’s Drawing-room in 
the Tower,” saith, “ Patience is highly necessary for every one to be 
endowed with, who angles for carps, on account of their sagacity and 
cunning,”’—that virtue is still more essential as an endowment to 
the angler who goes after the great Thames trouts. He must be content 
to spend much time in dropping down from stream to weir, from pool to 
stream, and from stream to weir again, and to burn all the skin off his 
face many times before he has even a run: moreover, unless he wears 
gloves—and no one handles his tools with mittens so well as he does 
without—he will have to present a pair of hands at the dining-table only 
to be rivalled in their nut-brown hue by those of the gipsy or the gravel- 
digger. But when he does get a nine or ten pounder into his well, the 
look-down upon the fish, after all the hair-breadth hazards of losing 
him when hooked, is worth the weariness of many blank days, and the 
production of those unpresentable hands to boot. 

To be sure, it does sometimes happen, even to the best of sportsmen, 
that, after the struggle is apparently over, and the fish is close to the 
boat’s side, something will give way, leaving the unhappy Piscator with 
a straight rod and suddenly slackened line, and also with a sensation as 
if he had been suddenly deprived of his back-bone. 

But for a lover of nature, even when fortune smiles not, this kind of 
fishing has many charms :—the bright river, the continual change of 
scene, the rich beauty of the highly cultivated and picturesque country 
through which it flows, and the exhilarating [freshness of the air as it 
comes laden with the perfume of the new-mown hay, or of the honey- 


suckle blossoms from 
“ the cottage of thatch, 
Where never physician has lifted the latch,” 


make mere existence a pleasure. 

Then there is always something to be seen by one who has eyes and 
knows how to use them. There are the wild flowers that enamel the 
banks, the insects, the fish—it requires a practised eye to see them—the 
birds. Here, a king-fisher shoots by like a meteor—there go the sum- 
mer-snipes—the swift darts by close to the boat, like 


‘“* An arrow from a Tartar’s bow "— 


That back-water is positively carpeted with the green leaves and snowy 
star-bloom of the water-lily—and the nightingale hard by, in shadiest 
covert hid, fairly sings down all the host of day-songsters, though the 
blackbird and thrush make melody loud and clear. 

On one of these expeditions not long ago, we observed below 
Lock, just as a thunder-storm was coming on, a pair of swans with seven 
young ones. There was evidently something more than usual going 
on—some sensation, as the French say, among them. The young 
were collected between the parents, and the whole. party pushed up 
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stream. At first we thought they were nearing our punt, as we were 
dropping down from trying the weir, in the hope of bread: but three of 
the young ones mounted on the back of the female swan, who elevated 
her wings to receive them, the brilliant whiteness of her plumage con- 
trasting beautifully with the grey down of the little creatures, and there 
was a scared appearance about the whole party. The cause was soon 
manifest. 

A magnificent swan, worthy of Leda herself, came ploughing up the 
water, indignant at a trespass oni his domain. The family hurried 
on; and in their haste, one of the young slipt off its mother’s back. 
There was distress! A weakling was left behind in the wake of his 
father, and whilst he scrambled along, non passibus equis, uttered shrill 
cries as the enemy advanced. Up came the mighty bird, and then the 
father, evidently inferior to the attacking swan in age, size, and strength, 
turned to meet him, while the little family, huddled close to the mother, 
made haste to escape up the river. Proud as the senior, the young 
father threw back his neck between his arched wings, and confronted 
the giant. This was unexpected: they kept sailing backward and for- 
ward abreast of each other, across the stream, like two war-ships; and 
the watchful turns of their graceful necks and bodies, as each tried to 
take the other at advantage, was a sight to see. We thought at last that 
they would do battle; for each of the rivals elevated himself on the 
water, and made show of combat to the outrance, But, by this time, 
the family, under the guidance of the affectionate mother, were safe, 
and the elder swan seemed to think that the better part of valour 
was discretion, and that he had driven the intruders from his royalty. 
So they parted. The young one went up to receive his reward from 
the mother of his family, and the old one rubbed his neck on his wings, 
and dived, and dropped down stream again, evidently comforting himself 
that he had given the trespasser a lesson. 

There was a dog belonging to the Lock-house. He, from experience, 
seemed to know that all swans are bullies; but still the encounter was 
something for a dog at a lock-house, where anything is an incident. 
And, indeed, this was so much more earnest in show than the usual 
conflicts, that he came down towards the brink, though the rain was 
coming on. At first he sat upon his tail; but, as the affair gave hope 
of becoming serious, he couched, and when the birds lifted themselves, 
as in act to fight, dropped his head on his ‘outstretched fore-legs, with 
all the ecstacy of an amateur. When, however, he found that it was 
no go, and that the menaces ended as usual—much in the same way as 
they have done of late among the unfeathered bipeds—according to the 
new code of chivalry, he shook himself, like a sensible dog, and went 
back to shelter. 

On another occasion, after fishing many miles of water with nothing 
but a few perch and jack in the well as the results, we dropped down 
to Weir. 

Wearied with my no-sport, I stretched my listless length on the dry 
boarding that flanked the main weir, and watched with half-shut eyes, 
through the tremulous aérial medium that often attends a warm sum- 
mer’s day, the osiers on my left. The thundering of the fall had, by 
degrees, something soothing in it, andI felt that I was sinking fast into 
a doze, when I was aroused by a sense of something near me. I turned 
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my head: a tall figure, in rusty black, with a club-foot, swarthy sharp 
visage, and an eye that positively glowed, was looking down upon me. 

“Ah!” said he, “nosport! Well, I, too, am a sportsman—and a 
very poor sportsman ; but I am getting old, and I cannot walk the 
weirs now.” 

How he could ever have walked the weirs with that foot of his seemed 
a mystery ; but the love of sport will carry people over anything, Find- 
ing I made no reply, the figure continued — 

** What would you give to have on your line that fish, whose glittering 
side you saw but now, as he leaped from the river, till his 1 ew was 
heard above the noise of the waters? He that was afterwards chasing 
the bleak on the shallow till his huge shoulders and back-fin were fairly 
shown.”’ 

“‘ Anything,” replied I; for I had been watching this fish—a twelve 
or fourteen-pounder at least, strong on his feed, and making the small 
fish skip into the air before him—* anything !”’ 

**T do not want anything very substantial,” said he, meekly. 

I looked up. 

4 re said awhile you would give anything?” _ 

ce did.’’ 

“You will give it, then?” 

** Certainly.” 

“ Agreed.” 

He produced a small but most brilliant fish—such a one as I had 
never seen, and I had seen many, a kind of miniature Opah or King- 
JSish—and fixed it on the hooks of the trace most skilfully. 

“You don’t repent ?”’ said he. 

‘*No; but I am to have that great fish on my line?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

* And land him ?” 

“The fish shall be landed.” 

*‘T shall want to send him to town. Can you meet me at the church 
with a basket ?” 

‘IT don’t go much to churches,” said he ; ‘* people would stare at me 
s0; but if you mean there,” (as I pointed with my rod towards the 
tower) “ I will see you in the churchyard.” 

I examined my splendid bait to see that it was all right. Neither 
Wilder, Purdy, nor Goddard could have fixed it better. I tried it in 
the still water, and it spun admirably. When I raised my head to 
praise the baiter, he was gone. 

I was anxious to try my bait; and beckoned to the fisherman, who 
was sitting on the other end of the long weir-beam by my companion, 
as the latter was fishing between the two last spurs, near the eddy in 
the corner. He came. 

“Have you had a run?” said I. 

“ Yes,” replied the fisherman ; “but not from the big fish, though 
the one as come at us was a solaker—I put him at seven or eight 
pounds.” 

‘Where was it?” . 

‘There, in the corner; he come out of the foam, and took us in the 
wambling—but the hooks drew.” 

‘Then the fish are on the feed ?”’ 
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* Yes: the sun has draw’d the baits up close to the weir, and the 
fish are come up arter em. That great fish druv the baits right out of 
the water but now, at the far side there, just by that shrimple.” 

I showed him my bait fish; ** Where did you get that?’ said he; 
“ and who put it on?” 

** Did you not see the man in black who was talking to me ?” 

“No; I sid no man in black. I sid a great dark-looking heron fly 
away just beyond them osiers, and I wondered how he come to let you 
be so nigh him; you must ha’ bin werry quiet.” 

I began to climb to the top of the weir-beam. “ Is it any use to try 
again, think you ?” 

“It’s a werry odd bait as ever I see,” responded the fisherman ; 
** but it’s werry bright, and you may as well try the weir over with it.” 

I stood on the weir-beam. 

Now, no one who has not walked the Thames weirs can tell what a 
task it is to walk them, till practice has made it easy. Weir is 
one that affords as steady footing as any; but to stand on that narrow 
beam for the first time, whilst the ear is stunned by the roar of the fall, 
and the eye reels as it is dazzled with the raging white water of the 
boiling pool, fifteen feet below, demands good nerves. To fish in such 
a position requires strong ones. 

My bait was, at one time, spinning far down in the pool thirty yards 
off—and at another, as I shortened my line, which then lay at my feet on 
the beam or hung down from it, and reversed my rod, it was glittering 
close beneath me in the foam on the apron. Suddenly I lost sight of it, 
and, at the same instant, there was a snatch that I felt to my spinal 
chord. I had him! I raised my rod in the twinkling of an eye, gave 
him the butt, and up he sprang into the broad sun-light, showing a side 
like a sow. 

** Don’t check him !”’ cried the fisherman, in a voice that was heard 
above the river-thunder. Out ran the line! Who can be collected at 
such a moment? It coiled round my ancle, and down I went headlong 
into the mad water below. 

Strange as it may appear, my principal anxiety, as I struck out into 
the pool to avoid being sucked back under the apron, was to secure the 
fish, which F felt was still fast. This embarrassed me, and, notwith- 
standing my efforts, I was drawn back into the weltering waves 
under the weir. I looked round,—and there I beheld that dreadful 
face glaring ghastly at me through the smooth glassy sheet of the falling 
water; and I felt the long deadly arms dragging me, feet foremost, 
under the apron. In the delirium of despair I cried out,—* You said I 
should land the fish.”? “ I said,’ shouted the horror, “ that the fish 
should be landed, and that I would see you in the churchyard ;” and 
he mercilessly pulled me under. 

** Lord! Lord! methought what pain it was to drown.” The long, 
cruel arms kept dragging me deeper and deeper. The brightness be- 
came less and less. My agony was inexpressible. Then came dark- 
ness,—the blackness of darkness. Suddenly my sensations were even 
pleasant, and I fancied that I was in a delicious meadow. 

A fearful change succeeded. I found myself in a well-known burial- 
vault,— ; 





“ Girt by parent, brother, friend, 
Long since number’d with the dead.” 
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And there was that grim feature still claiming me, and the long lean 
arms were stretched out to grapple me, and the grasp entered into my 
soul. I turned to make one desperate effort at escape, and, opening 
my eyes, I found myself still stretched on the dry boards. My com- 
panion was shaking me by the shoulder, and inquiring, with something 
like reproach, if I thought that was the way to get the great fish into 
the well. 


VISIT TO THE SALT MINES OF SALZBURG. 


THE sun was beginning somewhat to relax the intolerable fervour of 
its rays, as slowly and languidly we drew near the picturesque city 
of Salzburg. Our day’s journey, although leading through one of the ° 
sublimest passes of the Tyrol, had, nevertheless, been productive of but 
little pleasure; and to those who can at all sympathise in the sweets 
and bitters of travelling, the circumstance of our having endured no less 
than five custom-house scrutinies, ;ill give a ready solution to the state 
of ill-humour and fatigue in which the close of the day found us, 

I have, in the course of my life, run the gauntlet of most of the 
European custom-houses—St. Petersburg and Constantinople not ex- 
cepted; and although the entrance into these two magnificent arenas of 
despotism is attended with no little anxiety and difficulty, yet the visible 
strength and importance of such adversaries, silence impatience and 
enforce a passive acquiescence to the law of the land. Here, however, 
no such palliatives awaited us; and to be detained in a trumpery bar- 
rier village in the heat of a broiling July day—to be dunned with a 
hundred impertinent questions from a minion of office, with a surly, 
mock-important, high-life-below-stairs cut of face—to be alternately 
lead-sealed, examined, and vise—to hear all your dignified growls of 
remonstrance cut short by the snappish tones of the cur who is worrying 
your patent locks—and lastly, to have all these grievances multiplied 
by five in the course of one hot morning, are trials almost beyond the 
endurance of a neat elderly gentleman, whose temper at length pre- 
sented somewhat of the same disorder as the contents of his ill-fated 
garderobe after the fifth inspection. To speak impartially, however, 
though these observations, and more, are strictly applicable to the 
Austrians, the Bavarian officers may be fairly acquitted. 

But, to return to Salzburg, whose fair domes and lofty spires were 
now interposing between me and my aggravating recollections, display- 
ing at every bend of the road some fresh and soothing feature ; till at 
length the goodly 'picture—with its just proportion of river and rock, 
mountain, city, and castle—rose complete befure me. It was the face 
of an old friend; I had visited it in the grand tour of my youth—how 
many years back I need not say; and I was fast falling into a reverie 
upon the ever-blooming front of Nature and the tottering steps of 
Mortality, when my grosser postilion intruded upon me the question 
of which inn in Salzburg I preferred. I mentioned the Hahn, where 
I had once fared sumptuously, and thought of the good landlord’s three 
pretty daughters. The man shook his head, evidently thinking mea 
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sad antique. The Hahn, he said, had been knocked up before he could 
hold the reins, and the museum and ball-room erected on its site. 
‘Time rolls on,” thought I, “one generation succeeds to another, and 
our grandchildren dance upon our graves. Well, my good friend, don’t 
teaze me, but drive to the best ;” and accordingly we entered Salzburg. 
The streets were crowded and nasty as ever ; and the old houses which, 
half a century back, seemed fast tottering to their fall, still maintained 
the same reverend position. Among them I recognised an old café, but 
the Austrian uniforms crowding round its portal reminded me of the 
late and frequent kingdom-shifting on the great political theatre of 
Europe. 

We took up our abode at the Sonne (the Schiffe, I believe, is the 
best, but it was full), where the necessity of climbing to the fifth story 
was near occasioning a relapse of the morning’s fever-fit. 

After restoring “ tired nature”? with a solid meal, I sallied forth to 
recruit my recollections and show off the lions of Salzburg to a young 
officer who had joined me at Munich. I disdain the whole brotherhood 
of guides, and boldly chaperoned my companion to the principal square, 
two sides of which are formed by a venerable palace, now surmounted 
with the imperial arms of Austria. It bore much the same aspect as 
ever, save that its complexion, like my own, had been mellowed by time 
and weather. In the centre of the square stood my old friend Neptune, 
with his gigantic sea-horse, magnificently executed in bronze, spouting 
forth the pure element as lustily as ever from the eternal mountain- 
reservoirs, while a fresh generation of blooming maidens replenished 
their tall pitchers from the splendid marble basin below. 

Turning our backs on the sea-monarch we groped our way through _ 
several intricate streets, till our progress was barred by the vast bulwark 
of rock which encircles Salzburg on the west, and throws its gigantic 
shadow over her darkened streets. Here a vaulted passage attracted 
our curiosity; and, entering it, we commenced a steep ascent, occasion- 
ally assisted by steps cut in the rock, one flight succeeding another, till 
the summit gained, we found ourselves on a broad wall of granite, looking 
more like an artificial Brobdignag structure than the undesigned work 
of nature. One of the city gates is cut through this rock, and affords a 
noble covered promenade to the Salzburgians, 300 feet in length, 30 in 
breadth, and 70 in height. This bulwark, on the one side, rises to a 
height of 300 feet perpendicularly above the city—placing the spectator 
on a level with the proud citadel which towers in the midst, and looking 
down on the flat roofs and balconies of crowded Salzburg; a mode of 
building which has crept over the Alps from the softer sister-country, 
and seems rather out of character among the keen blasts of the Tyrol. 
Beyond the city lies a splendid panoramic view of the river and adjacent 
mountains, interspersed with convents and villas. The other side 
slopes with an easier descent towards a fertile expanse of plain, where 
a noble mansion belonging to Prince Schwarzenberg lies embosomed in 
trees ; the horizon abruptly closed by a chain of snow-capt mountains, 
before whose peaked and rocky forms the soft pink clouds of a summer’s 
evening were gently hovering ; the height on which we stood was thickly 
sown with modern fortifications, while the dismantled ruins of a more 
barbarous age lay scattered in cumbrous fragments around. 

My companion, Major S$ , who (from certain symptomatic indi- 
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cations, easily recognisable by a veteran eye, I had, in my own mind, 
decided to be nourishing various tender recollections connected with 
Munich) was looking wistfully towards the bold outline which bounded 
his view. I hummed the little German air, “ Dort tiber jenen Bergen,” 
and found I had touched the right chord. 

** Poor young man,” methought, “is your turn arrived now?”’ and 
this again led me into a train of reflections, in which I am too apt to 
indulge. How variously may the same scene strike on the different 
passions and interests of poor humanity! The lover’s imagination, 
overleaping the smiling valley, exhausts itself in whimsical reproaches 
on the distant blue mountains which interpose between him and that 
rare compound of moral and physical perfection to whom he has sur- 
rendered his heart. The eye of the artist, revelling in the technical 
beauties of foreground and distance, embraces at a glance the various 
points of his embryo picture. The prince’s house becomes “a delicious 
object,”’ and his fancy dwells with gratitude on a tumbling old tower, 
standing exactly in the right place to balance the composition and 
break the line of his picture. In the ardent mind of the son of Mars 
every object in nature is resolvable into a military term ; admire yon 
clustering wood, his only thought is an ambuscade; speak of the fruit- 
ful valley, and “ forage” is upon his lips. Then to the engineer, the 
Brunel of our present day, what a tempting field does such a scene hold 
forth! Canals and rail-roads fill up his measure of the picturesque: 
mountains are bored—valleys levelled—Munich and Salzburg are 
placed within a morning’s call—and the prince’s residence embellished 
with a pyramidal chimney 90 feet high. Yet, after all, it is consoling 
to think that all these jarring passions and pursuits may find one com- 
mon centre; that the wildest dreamers of love, art, glory, and emolu- 
ment—nay, even such an old nondescript as myself may, if the principle 
be good and the heart be aright, all respond to one feeling, and looking 
from “ nature to nature’s God,” silently acknowledge in this fair scene 
a fresh display of Almighty power and goodness. But it is time I should 
descend from my heights and return to Salzburg. 

The chief attractions within a few hours of Salzburg are noted in the 
guide-books as the Bartolomean See, the Fiirsten Brunnen, the Falls 
of Golling, and the Mines at Hallein—the two latter comprised in one 
journey: this was an inducement; and having planned the next day’s 
operations we retired to rest. At five in the morning I disturbed my 
companion’s rosy dreams, and we departed for Golling, a distance of 
eight stunden, or rather better than twenty English miles. The keen 
morning breezes of a mountainous region are strong incentives to the 
appetite ; and arrived at the little village of that name, we left the waiter 
no rest to the sole of his foot till breakfast made its appearance. We 
here found it necessary to abandon our own vehicle, and betaking our- 
selves to the little char-d-bancs of the country, we departed for the 

Falls, which soon announced their vicinity by a thundering sound, in- 
creasing to an almost deafening degree in our ascent of the mountain. 
This was performed by little winding paths strewed with the gravel or 
rather sand of the country; for gravel, such as we term it in England, 
is not a product of the continent. This mountain, by the by, lies in 
the Bavarian territory ; and the neat benches and firm wooden bridges 
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overhanging the boisterous stream do credit to his Bavarian majesty’s 
liberality. , 

A description or a picture of a waterfall is alike unsatisfactory; a 
stream of foaming epithets may be exhausted without much enlighten- 
ing the reader. Waterfalls are everywhere similar (at least in print) ; 
and when we have told the height and breadth, the necessary conse- 
quences of noise, foam, and spray may be easily supplied. Across the 
troubled stream fancy may fearlessly throw the tints of a rainbow; 
rocks and tall“trees may be scattered in its path; and a few supple- 
mentary similes on its boisterous career and peaceful end, interspersed 
at discretion. Suffice it here to say, that these celebrated falls consist of 
two cascades—the upper one 150, the lower 120 feet high. These are 
divided by a vast bridge of rock, against which the pent stream spends 
its utmost fury, threatening vainly to overturn the colossus, through 
which Nature has decreed it to flow. In the source of this stream there 
is much to interest both poet and painter. Immediately above the 
upper fall, in the sides of the mountain, yawns a cavern, dark as night, 
and deep as Tartarus, vomiting from its subterranean jaws a dense, 
slow-moving stream, which, flowing levelly on for a few yards, suddenly 
takes a leap o’er the precipitous ledge, and performs the evolutions [ 
have mentioned. 

According to tradition, this stream took its rise from a subterranean 
lake in the heart of the mountain, where, slumbering on its dark bosom, 
a hundred little islets lay scattered. On the centre, and larger one, 
stood the residence of the fairy queen, where she presided in person, 
and held her twilight court. The only constellation in her firmament, be- 
sides her own bright eyes, being a magical carbuncle, which, like its 
earthly prototype, the weathercock, beamed from the topmost spire of 
the fairy palace. Here they feasted and revelled; and being of an 
amphibious race, it mattered little to them whether they beguiled their 
everlasting day, by sporting in the coral caves of the dark lake, or 
basking in the soft rays of their carbuncle. It happened, however, 
sometimes, for ladies require variety, that her majesty grew tired of her 
subterranean realm, and longed for change of air and scene. This was 
a happy omen for the court; the vault rang with shrill laughter, and 
mounting their fairy skiffs, they sailed in grand gala out of the mouth of 
the cave, which formed the only port to their dominions, Here the 
Queen tarried an instant, to inhale the fresh breeze, then waving her 
gossamer scarf, the signal for the leap, she skipped like lightning o’er 
the roaring ledge, and followed by her merry court, came bounding and 
dancing on the fragment of white spray, down one torrent after another, 
stopping neither for rock nor bridge till they reached the valley. Of 
the manner of their return tradition -is silent, but I presume it was 
performed by some magical counter-attraction the same way. Year 
after year these pranks continued, till one night, for they usually pre- 
ferred the pale moonlight, some idle king’s son, with more hardihood 
than prudence, wishing to play the little people a trick, cast a silken 
net across the stream, and laid himself down to watch. He watched till 
the moon had mounted her highest chamber, and gleamed softly through 
the sleeping foliage, checking the torrent with a thousand fragments of 
silver, At last forth came the laughing procession, the Queen’s eyes 
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sparkling in the moonshine. The gossamer scarf fluttered in the night 
air; the tiny train plunged gaily down, when, oh! what a fall was there; 
never had court etiquette suffered such a breach, never in fairy annals 
had there been such a thorough subversion of all stations. The 
Prince rushed forward to see the fun; but whether his foot slipped, or 
whether, for accounts differ, he was compelled by enchantment, he fell 
into the torrent and perished. The net was found the next morning 
uninjured, but the fairies were never seen again. 

This seems to breathe only the marvellous ; but as no shadow can 
exist without owning a substance for its counter-type, so beneath the 
flickering coruscations of tradition, some hidden source of light may 
always be discovered ; and in the year 1822, the fairy retreat was in- 
vaded, and the homely truth stripped of its legendary ornament. 

It was in the month of June of that year, that owing, it is supposed, 
toa severe drought, the subterranean supplies ceased, and the channel 
of the torrent lay completely dry. Some of the royal family being in the 
neighbourhood, curiosity was expressed to explore the source of the 
stream, and regular engineers were employed for the purpose, They 
found an aperture in the cave, wide enough to admit two persons, b 
which they descended to a depth of 300 feet, and ascertained, wit 
the necessary precautions, that a vast reservoir or lake, actually does 
exist in the mountain, which, when above a certain level, forces the 
water up a height of 300 feet, and gives birth to this lovely cascade. 
Our host of Golling had been one of the volunteers in this subterranean 
aquatic expedition, but he was too superannuated to give a very luminous 
account, and I could elicit no credible particulars of how they proceeded. 
The engineers employed were Messrs. Weiler and Schmidt, the one 
from Munich, the other from Ulm ; and I am in hopes that some future 
period may enable me to make further inquiry. The torrent was now at 
its fullest ; and I could but think of the natural hydraulics which were 
working in the bosom of mother Earth. I am not of a very romantic 
nature, but I could not turn away from this bursting stream, with its 
truth-and-fiction-mingled source without regret. My companion had, as a 
matter of course, attempted a sketch, but the longer he tried, the wetter, 
as I had prognosticated, became his paper, and therein alone consisted 
the likeness. 

On leaving the mountain, we met a party ascending—two ladies 
with a guide. A sudden halt was made, and the liveliest greetings 
passed between them and my companion. It did not require any ex- 
traordinary penetration to discover that “iber yenen, Bergen”? was no 
longer the burden of the song, and that this rencontre was one of those 
extraordinary coincidences, with which the simple minds of fathers and 
mothers, uncles, aunts, and guardians, sre continually perplexed. These 
two ladies stood in the respective relations of aunt and niece—the last- 
named handsome, blooming, and twenty; the other—but “ caparisons 
are oderous ;’? she was doubtless a most respectable gentlewoman, or as 
much so as one born Irish, and bred French, possibly can be. 

I stood by, an awkward accessory, and finding the Major had imbibed 
a sudden longing to revisit the fairy spring, I left him to all the powers 
of witchcraft both earthly and supernatural, and went to execute the 
next commission which stood on my list—namely, to see the Ofen, the 
traveller’s usual supplement to the falls. After enduring the jolting of 
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my little char for upwards of two miles, the horse was tied to a tree, and 
my driver striking into a side path, led me through bush, and under 
rocks, tillypwe found ourselves in a wild mountain-glen,’steeped in the 
damp shadow of the surrounding mountains. Huge masses of rock lay 
hurled almost artificially around, ‘fas if rejoicing o’er a young earth- 
quake’s birth,” or as if the giants had made this their playground, or, 
mayhap, their House of Commons, where they met to bandy hard words, 
and harder blows. Desolation herself seemed here enthroned ;. yet;the 














































visible, a cold exhalation made me shiver, and think of England and; 


torrent was heard lowly chiming. I looked vainly around, to, discover 
the cause, when my guide, after allowing the usual quantum of time for 
a traveller’s curiosity, led me out on to a narrow jutting parapet of rock, 
where, looking down, I involuntarily recoiled, for a false step would 
have plunged me into the river Salz, bubbling like a caldron, at a depth 
of 600 feet below. t 

The scene was appalling; some awful convulsion of nature seemed 
to have split the solid mountain, which, leaning in colossal masses over 
the bed of the stream, and athwart and against each other, had formed 
by their occasional juncture above, a succession of natural bridges. By 
what means the river has forced itself this troubled passage, 1 know 
not ; by the continual lashing of its waters against the sides of the 
rocky prison, huge caves have been formed, somewhat in the shape of 
ovens, from which the place receives the name of Ofen. Never had I 
felt my own worm-like insignificance more forcibly; all around me 
spoke of overpowering strength; for though Time had spread his grey 
crust over this scene of desolation, yet the power which had turned the 
river from its course, and hurled the rocks from their stony beds, seemed 
still slumbering around, awaiting only the divine fiat to energise itself 
into being, and shake the earth to her centre. “ What is man, that 
thou shouldst be mindful of him ?” 

My guide had, as a matter of course, a story to match with the scene. 
This time it was a “ yeune et belle Anglaise,” who had slipped from her 
footing, and been swallowed in the torrent; but from the manner of 
the worthy man, I shrewdly suspect that the unfortunate individual 
lived and died only in his imagination, and was christened man or 
woman, English, French, German, or Italian, as the sex and nation of 
his auditors might vary. 

So great a variety of scenery was almost too much for one morning; 
and I experienced the same kind of tired excitement as lately on making 
the tour of forty-eight rooms of pictures in one long day at Schlesshein, 
near Munich. 

On my return to the inn at Golling, I found the Major and his fair 
friends already flown towards Hallein, leaving a note to say that, as 
there was some difficulty in procuring the necessary Schein, or ticket 
for admission to the mine, he had started first. ‘‘ Tickets, indeed! 
t Well, well, all people must play the fool sooner or later in life, and like 
} the measles or hooping-cough in children, the sooner it is caught and 
over the better. Happy those on whom it leaves not its uneffaceable 
scars.’ Such were the cogitations of an—Old Bachelor. 


(To be continued.) 





scene was solemn and grand; Nature in ruins. Not a leaf or bird| was), 
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great coats, and in unison with this scene, the dull roar of an_ invisible, 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTLESS". 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Brussels. 

Aurtsors, like doctors, are very apt to disagree. 

Reading, the other day, a very amusing publication, called the “ Diary 
of a Désennuy¢e,” some passages in it induced me to fall back upon 
Henry Bulwer’s work on France. Among his remarks upon literary 
influence in that country, he has the following :— 

** A literary Frenchman, whom I met not long ago in Paris, said to 
me, that a good-natured young English nobleman, whom I will not 
name, had told him that dancers and singers were perfectly well received 
in English society, but not men of letters. 

** Est il possible qu’on soit si barbare chez vous ?” 

He subsequently adds :— 

**'To be known as a writer is certainly to your prejudice. 

“First, people presume you are not what they call a gentleman, and 
the grandfather who, if you were a banker or a butcher, or of any other 
calling or profession, would be left quiet in his tomb, is evoked against 
you.”’ 

Mr. Bulwer then proceeds with a variety of argument to prove that 
literary men are not Mecenased by either the government or aristocracy 
of Great Britain. He points out the advantages which the French 
literati have from their Institute, the ennoblements, the decorations, and 
pensions which they receive ; and certainly makes out a very strong 
case. 

The author of the “‘ Diary ’’ would attempt to deny the statements of 
Mr. Bulwer; but, in the very denial, she admits all his points but one 
—to wit, that they are not so well received by the aristocracy in 
England as they are in France. 

She says— | 

** What does Henry Bulwer mean by the assertion that literary men 
are more eagerly welcomed in society here than in England ? 

“ They occupy, perhaps, a more independent and honourable position, 
are less exposed to being lionized by patronising dowagers, and more 
sure of obtaining public preferment; but, with the exception of Mignet 
and Mé¢rimée—who are courted for their personal merits and official 
standing rather than for their literary distinctions—I have scarcely met 
one of them. To the parties of the ministers of the Grand Réferendaire 
and other public functionaries, artists and men of letters are admitted 
as part of a political system ; but they are not to be found—like Moore, 
Rogers, Chantrey, Newton, and others—in the boudoirs of the élite, or 
the select fétes of a Devonshire House. 

‘The calling of ‘ un homme de lettres’ is here, however, a profession 
bearing its own rewards and profits, and forming an especial and inde- 
pendent class. In common with the artists they look to ennoblement 
in the Academy, and under the existing order of things have been richly 
endowed with places and pensions.” 
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It appears then, in France, that to the parties of ministers, &c., they 
are admitted as a part of the political system; and further, that they 
have been fos by the government, by being ennobled and richly 
endowed with places and pensions. Therefore, upon his opponent’s own 
showing, Henry Bulwer has made out his case. In another part of the 
same work there is the following amusing passage, in advice given by 
a lady of fashion to her protégée upon entering into London Society. 

** Pore over their books as much as you please, but do not so much 
as dip into the authors,’ said she, when I proposed an introduction to 
one of the most popular authors of the day. ‘These people expend 
their spirit on their works—the part that walks through society is a 
mere lump of clay, like the refuse of the wine-press after the wine has 
been expressed.’ In conversing with a clever author you sometimes see 
a new idea brighten his eye or create a smile round his lip; but for 
worlds he would not give it utterance. It belongs to his next work, and 
is instantly booked in the ledger of his daily thoughts, value 3s. 6d. 
The man’s mind is his mine; he can’t afford to work it gratis, or give 
away the produce.” 

If we are to draw any inference from this extract, it is that, although 
some noblemen do extend their patronage to literary. men, at all events, 
the general feeling is against them. I must say that I never was more 
amused than when I read the above sarcasm. There is much truth in 
it, and yet it is not true. In future when I do say-good things, as they 
call them, in company, I shall know the precise value of my expendi- 
ture during the dinner or evening party by reckoning up the three-and- 
sixpences, One thing is clear, that if an author say half a dozen good 
things, he fully pays for his dinner. 

In the “ Student,”” Edward Bulwer makes some remarks which range 
in opposition to the author of the above “‘ Diary.”” In arguing that most 
authors may be known by their works, he says— 

** Authors are the only men we really do know; the rest of mankind 
die with only the surface of their character understood.” 

It appears, then, that people have no excuse for being disappointed 
m authors; when they meet them in company they have but to read 
their works, and if they like the works they must like the authors, 
And again, Edward Bulwer says, in opposition to the poverty of the 
mine :— 

** A man is, I suspect, but of a second-rate order whose genius is not 
immeasurably above his works, who does not feel within him an inex- 
haustible affluence of thoughts, feelings, and invention, which he never 
will have leisure to embody in print. He will die and leave only a 
thousandth part of his wealth to posterity, which is his heir.” 

I like to bring all in juxta-position. There is excitement in making 
mischief, and that is the reason why people are so fond of it. Still, the 
question at issue ought to be fairly decided, and, as in case of arbitration, 
when the disputants cannot agree, a third party is called in by mutual 
consent, I shall venture to take upon myself that office, and will fairly 
argue the point, as there is more dependent upon it than, upon the first 
view, the question may appear to merit. 

If we turn back to the last century, in what position shall we find 
authors ?—looking up to patrons among the aristocracy, and dedicatin 
their works to them in panegyrics fulsome from their obsequiousness an 
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flattery. At that period, the aristocracy and the people were much 
wider apart than they are at present. 3 

Gradually the people have advanced, and, as they have advanced, 86 
have the authors thrown off the trammels of servitude, and have at- 
tacked the vices and follies as well as the privileges of those to whom 
they once bowed the knee. 

The advancement of the people and the lowering of the aristocracy 
have both been effected through the medium of the press. The position of 
authors has been much altered; formerly we behold such men as Dryden 
Otway, and many others (giants in their days), humbling themselves 
for bread. Now we have seldom a dedication, and of those few we have 
the flattery is delicate. The authors look to the public as their patrons, 
and the aristocracy are considered but as a part and portion of it. These 
remarks equally hold good with respect to the Government. Authors 
are not to be so easily purchased as formerly; they prefer writing in 
conformity with public opinion to writing for Government, because they 
are better remunerated. Now, if it will be recalled to mind that in the 
rapid march of the people, in their assertion of their right to a greater 
share in the government of the country, in the pointing out and correct- 
ing of abuses, and in the breaking down of all the defences which have 
gradually yielded in so many years, it is the authors and the press who 
have led the van, and that in these continual inroads the aristocracy 
have been the party attacked,—it is no wonder that there has arisen, un*+ 
wittingly perhaps on their parts, a feeling against the press and against 
authors in general. 

The press has been, and will probably for a long while continue to 
be, the enemy of the aristocracy, and it is hardly reasonable to expect 
that it should admit the enemy within its camp. For, be it observed, 
whether a man write a political pamphlet or a novel, he has still the 
same opportunity of expressing his sentiments, of flattering the public 
by espousing their opinions, and as a writer of fiction, perhaps, his opi- 
nions carry greater weight than as a pamphleteer. In the first instanee, 
you are prepared to expect a political partisan; in the latter, you read 
for amusement, and unconsciously receive the bias. For one who reads a 
political pamphlet (by-the-by, they are generally only read by those who 
are of the same way of thinking as the author) there are hundreds who read 
through a work of fiction, so that the opinions of the latter are much 
more widely disseminated. Now, as most works are written for profit 
as well as reputation, they are naturally so worded as to insure the good- 
will of the majority, otherwise they would not have so extensive a sale. 
The majority being decidedly liberal, every work that now ap more 
or less attacks the higher orders. When, therefore, a gentleman who 
has been well received in the best society ventures upon writing a work, 
it is quite sufficient to state that he is an author (without his book being 
read) to occasion him to “ lose caste” to a certain degree. Authors 
have been the enemies of the higher classes. You have become an 
author—consequently you have ranked yourself with our enemies. 
Henry Bulwer, therefore, is right where he asserts that “ to be known 
as an author is to your prejudice among the higher classes.” 

Having made these observations to point out that the aristocracy and 
the press are at variance, let us now examine into the merits of authors, 
as mixing in society. And here I think it will be proved that it is more 
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their. misfortune than their fault that there should be a prejudice 
against them. They are overrated before they are seen, and under- 
rated afterwards, 

You read the works of an author, you are pleased with them, and you 
wish to become acquainted with the man. You anticipate great plea- 
sure,—you expect from his lips, in impromptu, the same racy remarks, 
the same chain of reasoning, the same life and vigour which have cost 
him so many hours of labour and reflection, or which have been elicited 
in his happiest moods, and this from a person who comes, perhaps, al- 
most a total stranger into a large company. Is this fair or just to him? 
Did you find any of your other friends, at first meeting, play the fiddle 
to a whole company of strangers? Are not authors as reserved and 
shy as other people—even more so? And yet you ask them, as if they 
were mountebanks or jugglers with a certain set of tricks, to amuse the 
company. The very circumstance of being aware that this is expected 
of him makes the man silent, and his very anxiety to come up to your 
expectations takes away from his power. 

he consequence is, that you are disappointed, and so are the com- 
pany, to whom you have announced that ‘“‘ Mr. So-and-so”’ is to meet 
them. Had you become intimate with this person you would have 
perhaps found the difference, and that he whom you pronounced as so 
great a failure, would have turned out equally amusing. At the same 
time there is some truth in the remarks of the “ Désennuyée”’ that 
** some authors will not let out their new ideas, because they require 
them for their books.’? But, as Bulwer observes, they must be but 
second-raters, as the majority of authors are. 

In most cases they are punsters; but punning is nota standard of 
authorship ; or, perhaps, there may be other second-rate authors present, 
and if so, they know that they are in the company of literary pickpockets. 

To prove that this remark of the “ Désennuyée”’ can only apply to 
second-rate authors, let us examine into the conversational powers of 
those who are first-rate. And here I can only speak of those whom I 
have known,—there may be many others. Where could you find such 
conversationists as Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Sir John Malcolm, and 
many others, who are now gone? And among those in existence, I 
have but to mention Croker, *, Professor Wilson, Bul- 
wer, Lockhart, the Smiths, and, in the other sex, Mesdames Somer- 
ville, Austin, and Jameson. 

Now these are all first-rate authors in their various styles ; and I can 
challenge any one to bring forward an equal number out of the whole 
mass who are so powerful or delightful in society. And there is still more 
to be said in favour of authors. I know many whose conversation is 
superior to their writings; I will not name them, as they, perhaps, 
would not consider this to be a compliment: but it fully tends to dis- 
prove the remarks of the Désennuyée, as to authors of talent reserving 
their thoughts for their books, for,on the contrary, when in company, 
they generally take the lead. Still, there isa difference arising from 
the variety of temperament: some, accustomed to mix constantly in 
society, will be indifferent whether they are acquainted with the parties 
present or not; others, more retiring, require to feel at their ease, and 








* Modesty induces the Editor to omit the name of one of these remarkably agree- 
able gentlemen. 
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it is only in small coteries, and among friends, that their real value ¢an 
be appreciated. is a proof of the former, the late 
Charles Lamb was of the latter. Some shine most when'they have no 
competitors ; others are only to be brought out when other men of talent 
are in company, and, like the flint and steel, their sparks are only to be 
produced by collision. 

IfI might be permitted to offer an opinion to the authors themselves, 
it would he, not to mix in general company, but confine themselves to 
their own friends. They would stand much higher in reputation if they 
adhered to this plan; above all, let them avoid what the author of the 
** Désenuy¢ée” terms those “Skinnerian lion feeds”? given by those 
who have no talent to appreciate, and who, to fill their menagerie, will 
mix you up with foreign swindlers and home-bred ruffians. This is 
most humiliating, and has certainly injured the fraternity. 

I have but one more remark to make.—Authors in England have little 
to expect from the Government and the aristocracy. Pensions have 
been given, but they have been given for the support of political 
opinions, not as a reward of talent*. That the aristocracy, with but a 
few exceptions, have not fostered talent, is most true; and they are now 
suffering from their want of judgment. They have shut their doors to 
authors, and the authors have been gradually undermining their power. 
To what extent this may be carried, it is impossible to say; but one 
thing is certain, that the press is more powerful than either king or 
lords, and that, if the conflict continue, the latter must yield to the 
influence of the former, who will have ample retaliation for the neglect 
to which they have been subjected. 

Farewell to Brussels, with which town I must acknowledge that I am 
heartily disgusted. Of the English society in it, all I shall say is, that 
the less that is said of it the better. Boulogne is infinitely preferable. 
Since the revolution, the society of Brussels has been destroyed. When 
the pot boils, the scum gets uppermost, they say; and this appears to 
be proved by the Belgian revolution, not only directly as regards its 
inhabitants, but collaterally, as respects its foreign residents. Notwith- 
standing which, Brussels is a very handsome city; and the aristocracy 
of the Belgians are very pleasant, hospitable people, if you once obtain 
entrance into their circle, which is now extremely difficult. 

There is no town on the continent in which our countrymen are de- 
servedly so little trusted, and so much despised.’ And if I wrote a 
gazetteer, I should say—* Brussels, capital of Belgium, famous for out- 
laws and bad bills.” 

As for the Belgian nation en masse, I must be indebted to the 
Americans for the only epithet which will truly designate their cha- 
racter. They are, in the true Yankee sense of the word, “ no-nation 
rascals,” 
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It certainly was a great mistake, on the part of Government, putting 
a duty upon paper ; the duty should have been on printing ; and, if it 
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so arranged, would prove a very salutary check; it would drive 
ail the rubbish out of the market. If printers were licensed, and 
nswerable for the duties ; if stamps were abolished (which ought to be 

e case with regard to newspapers), let us see how such a regulation 
would work. 

The circulation of newspapers and periodicals of all kinds depends upon 
their merits. Now, ifthe duty were put upon all alike, it is evident that 
those which had a small circulation could not be carried on; and, as a 
small circulation implies little or no merit, we should get rid of all the 
rubbish at once. The duty on every paper printed should be so much 
per day, without any reference to the number sold. . 

The mania of appearing in print is now so great, that people will 
give their works for nothing; nay, as I have known myself, in some 
cases, they have actually advanced money to induce a avg to print 
them. At first sight, it would appear unfair that the large newspapers 
should be so favoured; but the large newspapers ought to be favoured, 
and receive every protection. If any one were to be behind the scenes, 
as I have been now for some years, and be aware of the outlay of capital 
both at home and abroad, by the proprietors of such newspapers as the 
“Times,”’ “ Morning Chronicle,” “ Herald,” and “ Post,” and some of 
the evening papers, they would then know that the smaller newspapers 
are pirates, supplying the public gratis with information which has cost 
the proprietors of the large papers several thousand pounds per annum. 
The country is much benefited by the exertions of these proprietors to 
obtain correct and early intelligence : they have their correspondents at 
the different metropolises, at three or four hundred per annum each, solely 
to supply the necessary information. The smaller and weekly news- 
papers have no such expenses; they avail themselves of the exertions 
and outlay of others. 

Nothing but the assistance of steam could, indeed, enable the great daily 
newspapers to accomplish their present task. When the reader calls to 
mind that the debates in the House are sometimes kept up till two or 
three o’clock in the morning ; that the reporters, relieved every twenty 
minutes, have to carry all their communications to the office; that all 
this matter has to be arranged, put in type, and then worked off, and 
that, notwithstanding this, the double sheet of matter is on thousands and 
thousands of tables by nine o’clock the next morning, it is really wonder- 
ful how it can be accomplished. Saturday night appears to be the only 
night on which those connected with these immense undertakings can be 
said to have any repose from year’s end to year’s end. What a life of toil ! 
what an unnatural life must theirs be, who thus cater during the hours of 
darkness for the information and amusement of those who have slept 
soundly through the night, and rise to be instructed by the labour of 
their vigils! at can be effected in no other country in the world. It is 
another link in the great chain of miracies, which proves the greatness 
of England, and every support should be given to the large newspapers. 

The editors of these papers must have a most onerous task. It is 
not the writing of the leading article itself, but the obligation to write 
that article every day, whether inclined or not, in sickness or in health, 
in affliction, distress of mind, winter and summer, year after year, tied 
down to one task, remaining in one spot. It is something like the 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. I have a fellow-feeling 
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for them, for I know how a monthly periodical will wear dowp one’s 
existence. In itself it appears nothing—the labour is not manifest; 
nor is it the labour—it is the continual attention which it requires. 
Your life becomes as it were the magazine, One month is no 
corrected and printed, than on comes the other. It is the stone of Sisy- 
phus—an endless repetition of toil—a constant weight upon the mind— 
@ continual wearing upon the intellect and spirits, demanding all the 
exertion of your faculties, at the same time that you are compelled to do 
the severest drudgery. To write for a magazine is very well, but to 
edit one is to condemn yourself to slavery. Thanks be to Heaven, I 
have passed my own Emancipation Bill. 

Magazine-writing, as it is generally termed, is the most difficult of 
all writing, and but few succeed in it; the reason of which is obvious— 
it must always be what is termed up to the mark. 

Any one who publishes a work in one, two, or three volumes, may be 
permitted to introduce a dull chapter or two ; no one remarks it ; indeed, 
these dull chapters allow the mind of the reader to relax for the time, 
and, strange to say, are sometimes favourable to the author. Butin 
magazine-writing these cannot be permitted ; the reader requires excite- 
ment ; and whether the article be political or fictitious, there requires a 
condensation of matter, a pithiness of expression (to enable you to tell 
your story in so small a space), which is very difficult to obtain, Even 
in continuations the same rule must be adhered to, for, being read month 
after month, each separate portion must be considered as a whole and 
independent of the other; it must not therefore flag for one minute. 
A proof of this was given in that very remarkable production in “* Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”’ styled “‘ Tom Cringle’s Log.”? Every separate por- 
tion was devoured by the public—they waited impatiently for the first 
of the month that they might read the continuation, and every one was 
delighted, even to its close, because the excitement was so powerful. 
Some time afterwards the work was published in two volumes, and then, 


what was the consequence ?—people complained that it was overcharged — 


—that it was too full of excitement—gave norepose. This was true; 
when collected together it had that fault—a very good one, by the by, as 
well as a very uncommon one; but they did not perceive that until it 
was all published together. During the time that it came out in frag- 
ments they were delighted. Although, in this instance, the writing was 
overcharged, still it proved, from the popularity it obtained when it ap- 
peared in the magazine, what force and condensation of matter is required 
in writing for periodicals. 


Iil. 


I am grave to-day ; it is my birth-day—the year so joyful in youth, 
in more advanced life so teeming with thought and serious reflections. 
Not that I am about to make my confessions or reveal those reminis- 
cences of my venturous life, which, as my forehead has been pressed 
within my hands, have for some time been passing in diorama before me. 
Few, I believe, are they who can look back and not wish that they 
could command the time which they have lost, or recal that which has 
been done. | 

How changed are our feelings as we advance in life !—Our responsi- 
bility is increased with each fleeting year. In youth we live but for 
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ourselves—self inates in everything. In mature age, if- we have 
fulfilled the itions of our tenure, we feel that we must live for our 
children.. Fortunately, increase of years weans us from those selfish and 
frivolous expenses which youth requires, and we feel it httle or no se~ 
crifice to devote to our children the means which, before, we considered 
so important to the gratification of our pride and our ambitien. Not 
that we have lost either our pride or our ambition, but they have be- 
come centered in other objects dearer to us than ourselves—in the race 
springing up, to whom we shall leave our names and worldly possessions 
when our own career is closed. 

Worn out with the pursuit of vanity, we pause at a certain age, and 
come to the conclusion that in this life we require but little else than to 
eat, drink, prepare for a future existence, and to die. 

What a miserable being must an old bachelor be !—he vegetates, but 
he cannot be said to exist—he passes his life in one long career of self- 
ishness and dies. Strange, that children, and the responsibility attached 
to their welfare, should do more to bring a man into the nght path 
than any denunciations from holy writ or holy men. How many who 
might have been lost, have been, it is to be hoped, saved, from the feel- 
ing that they must leave their children a good name, and must provide 
for their support and advancement in life! Yes, and how many women, 
after a life so frivolous, as to amount to wickedness, have, from their 
attachment to their offspring, settled down into the redeeming position 
of careful, anxious, and serious-minded mothers ! 

Such reflections will rise upon a birth-day, and many more of 
checquered hopes and fears. How long will these flowers, now blos- 
soming so fairly, be permitted to remain with us? Will they be mowed 
down before another birth-day, or will they be permitted to live to pass 
through the ordeal of this life of temptation? How will they combat? 
Will they fall and disgrace their parents, or will they be a pride and 
blessing? Will it please Heaven to allow them to be not too much 
tempted, not overcome by sickness, or that they shall be severely chas- 
tised ? Those germs of virtue now appearing, those tares now growing 
up with the corn—will the fruit bring forth good seed? will the latter 
be effectually rooted up by precept and example? How much to en- 
courage! and how much to check! Virtues in excess are turned to vice 
—liberality becomes extravagance—prudence, avarice—courage, rash- 
ness—love, weakness—even religion may turn to fanaticism—and superior 
intellect may, in its daring, mock the power which granted it. Alas! 
what a responsibility is here! A man may enjoy or suffer when he 
lives for himself alone ; but he is doubly blessed or doubly cursed when, 
in his second stage, he is visited through his children. What a blessing 
is our ignorance of the future! Fatal, indeed, to all happiness in this 
world would be a foreknowledge of that which is to come. We have 
but to do our duty and hope for the best, acknowledging, however severe 
may be the dispensation, that whatever is, or is to be, is right. 

And now for myself: how have I passed this last year? Humph! I 
don’t know, but I think on the whole I’m improved ; at the same time, I 
must acknowledge that there is plenty yet to amend, to learn, and to 
obtain. A few more virtues would be desirable, and among others one 
very hard to learn, which is economy. It is to be hoped even that will 

ome in time, 





‘How strange, although we feel in the midst of life we are in death, 
that mortals should presume to reduce it to a nice calculation, and spe~' 
culate upon it! I[ can sell my life now to an annuity-office for twen 

> purchase or more, and they will share a dividend upon it. Well)’ 
if ever I do insure my life, 1 hope that by me they will lose money, for, 
like everybody else in this world, I have a great many things to do 
before I die. There was but one man I ever heard off who could lie 
down and die, saying, ““ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.” 
I have no warning yet, no screw loose in this complex mechanism ; and 
yet, this very day, a chimney-pot may fall on my head, and put an end to 
all:my calculations. 

It is right that the precarious tenure of our existence should not be 
wholly forgotten, but certainly was never intended that it should be 
borne on the mind, for, if we had ever in our memory that we may die 
this very hour, what a check there would be to all energy, and enter- 
prise, and industry. Who would speculate with the anticipation of 
large returns upon some future day, if he did not calculate upon living 
to receive them? We should all stop to say Cut bono? If it were not 
that our hopes support us, not only support us in all reasonable, but 
even unreasonable calculations, the world would be af a “stand-still. 
No, no, we have our duty to perform towards our God; but we are also 
enjoined to perform our duty towards our neighbour. The uncertainty 
of life is to be remembered as a check to our worldly passions, but not 
as a drag-chain to our worldly career. Chimney-pots, or no chimney- 
pots, I shall write on, and fight on, such being the path of life to which 
it hath pleased God to call me. 

I never can be grave long; and why should 1? Surely being pleased 
with this world is no unacceptable sacrifice. I have suffered much; [ 
have found that friends can deceive ; that people borrow money, and 
never pay; that slander can wound; in short, that it is a very wicked 
world, and that all is vanity. Nevertheless, the world is quite good 
enough for me ; for I have a most] treacherous memory, and, forgetting 
all, I forget the injuries I have received through life ; and they are, like 
the chimney-pots, only called to mind at certain intervals of time. 

I have often wondered at the capriciousness of Memory. She must 
be of the feminine gender. Now, for the benefit of the craniologists, I 
will state the alteration which has taken place in my head within the 
last few years that I have taken up the pen. I once had a remarkable 
memory, especially for the faces of people whom I had seen before. If 
I joined a line-of-battle ship, I would, in a fortnight, be able to call every 
man by his name, which, as there were six or seven hundred, is no very 
easy task ; but, having worked my imagination lately (I presume that to 
be the cause), my memory has completely left me. I do not mean to say 
that I have forgotten what was impressed upon it when I was young ; 
but it is certainly with great difficulty that I can recollect what[{I have 
been doing, or what may have passed the day before ; and it is singular 
that the recollection of faces, which I was remarkable for, is entirely 
gone, so that I am very often in a i, from having this unlucky de- 
ficiency. If I were introduced to a lady at a party, I should not 
recognise her again the next day in a bonnet and shawl. The leadin 
questions I am obliged to put to old acquaintances are very absurd. 
recollect the other day, a person with whom I had, at a distant time, 
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been very intimate, seizing me by the hand, quite overjoyed to see me, 
shaking at it for half an hour. I had not the least recollection of him ; 
and I was in a great puzzle; for it is no compliment to tell a man who 
recollects you so remarkably well that you have forgotten him. I had, 
of course, nothing else to do but to meet him with equal warmth, 
trusting to luck for finding out who he was. I asked him where he had 
been, when it was that we had last met, &c., to obtain a clue, but it was 
in vain. And then he had married since we had parted, and wished to 
introduce me to his wife. I promised to call upon him, and requested 
his card; at least I should have his name; but he had no card about 
him. I took out my tablets, and requested him to put down his address. 
He did so, but not his name, presuming, of course, that I knew it as 
well as he did. As he returned me the tablets, I observed that there 
were many directions in them, and that I might make a mistake if he 
did not put his name above the address. As soon as he did so, every- 
thing connected with him, and our former intimacy, came on me like a 
flash of lightning. We had been very intimate; and I was very glad 
tosee him. A knowledge of this unfortunate deficiency makes a person 
very careful in saluting in return, for you unwittingly affront many who 
accuse you of being capricious and proud. Now I positively declare 
tat I would not cut a puppy-dog, or wound his feelings, if I could 
elp it. 

A very absurd circumstance occurred to me the other day. I was 
standing near the Admiralty, when a gentleman came towards me, 
holding out his hand. Although [ had no recollection of having seen 
him before, I immediately took his hand, and shook it as warmly as it 
was offered, as I thought, returning his “‘ How d’ye do?” As soonas he 
could release his hand, he passed on behind to the gentleman for whom 
it was intended; and we all three burst out into a laugh, I walking off 
one way, and they the other. As, however, we had said ‘* How d’ye do?” 
we also touched our hats, and said “Good-bye.” Now I have two 
reasons fur mentioning these facts, although, in so doing, I am obliged 
to talk more of Number One than I like, and perhaps more than the 
reader does. My first is, that I may take this opportunity of making pub- 
lic my unfortunate deficiency, and then, peradventure I shall be forgiven 
by many who may have thought me rude ; and others will, in future, be 
aware of my unintentional omissions ; and the second is, that, having 
the greatest respect for the science of craniology to a certain extent, I 
would inquire whether the calling into action one organ, which has been 
but little exercised before, may not have the effect of destroying, to 
a certain extent, one that has been previously well exercised; in short, 
whether raising the bump of imagination, will not cause the bump of 
memory to decrease. An answer addressed to me from any disciple of 
Gall or Spurzheim will be esteemed a favour. 
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HUMAN ZOOLOGY.—NO. III. 
THE FAMILY OF DOGs. 





* Odora canum vis.” 
“ The dogs are in good odour.”’ 





THE sympathy subsisting between man and his dog, the mutual re- 
gard and affection they bear each other, are consecrated in many a pro- 
verb, and have been many a time said or sung, both in prose and verse. 
There are, perhaps, few persons of good feeling who have not, at some 
moments of their lives, wished (if they have not, with the “ poor In- 
dian,” believed) that on quitting this sublunary scene, for one of more 
perfect and enduring happiness, “ their faithful dog should bear them 
company.” Other animals are serviceable to man, and, submitting to 
his rule, assist, or in various ways abridge, his labour, and supply his 
wants: the dog alone is his companion. The cat, which, in appear- 
ance, shares this attachment to its master, is in reality more of the 
flatterer than the friend. It receives benefits and fawns,up@gn the bene- 
factor ; but there is little communication of idea between them, and its 
feelings are confined to mere animal instincts. Exceptions there are, 
as there are to all general rules, but the attachment of cats is usually 
manifested to the house they inhabit, rather than to the persons of their 
owners. The dog, on the contrary, prefers its master to all the world, 
and will sacrifice life itself in his defence. It is acquainted with every 
intonation of his voice, knows its varying expression, and contrives to 
convey its own feelings in return, by signs, intelligible to the observing 
spectator. Naturalists have even said that dogs first learned to bark, in 
the effort to imitate the discourse of man—the wild dog being dumb. 

Englishmen, then, have but done a bare act of justice in their appli- _ 
cation of the familiar term “‘ dog” to those of their own species who 
transcend in good qualities; and it is a mark of barbarism and incivil- 
ization, and a running counter to direct evidence, to use it, as some do, 
for an epithet of opprobrium and dislike. ‘* Happy dog,” “‘ lucky dog,” 
* jolly dog,”’ and the other similar employments of the word, are always 
accompanied with a gracious feeling towards the object, and these are 
in the mouths of the best-conditioned portions of mankind; whereas, 
“‘d—d dog,” “ rascally dog,” “‘ cowardly dog,”’ &c. &c., are the safety- 
valves of bad tempers, the impotent vents of an unfounded rage, which 
uses that term for want of one of more meaning. The Turks, confessedly 
a barbarous nation, apply the reproach of “* dog” as a last expression of 
hatred and contempt—a fact that may be noted in all our best modern 
dramatic compositions, in which that “ malignant and turban’d”’ people 
happen to be brought on the scene: and the clenched teeth of the 
actor, and his harsh guttural intonation of “ Chrissstian dog,” (very 
like the filing of a saw,) makes us feel in all its force the intensity of 
malignity by which the expression is inspired. Now, this is the more 
wonderful, because the Turks are notorious for their good treatment of 
their canine dependents, whom they have constituted their parish sca- 
vengers, for whom they build hospitals, and whose murder (Miss Pardoe 
informs us) they punish, as our Welsh ancestors did the slaying of a cat, 
by a fine of as much corn as will cover the animal when suspended by 
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its own tail, so as to touch the ground with the tip of its nose. The 
latter coincidence is curious ; and if we are to adopt the popular notion 
of the relative tenacity of life of these animals, we must conclude that 
the Turkish law is nine times more severe than that of Howell Dha. 

Wholly inexcusable, and in this Christian country we might say un- 
pardonable, is the practice of making the noble, generous, and virtuous 
animal a standard of contemptuous ‘comparison. Still more blamable 
and intolerable is the use of that female canine appellative which Euri- 
pides assigned to Hecuba, against which the wife of the immortal 
Jonathan Wilde has recorded her protest in such eloquent and energetic 
terms, and which modern refinement has banished from the mouths of 
even the Squire Westerns of the present reformed and polished days ; 
for whether that part of a lady’s person, which it was once a female 
fashion to eke out with cork, should prove deficient, or protuberant, we 
are satisfied that there is not a single member of the landed interest, 
however uncouth and home-bred, who, in alluding to the anomaly would 
now denounce it by a compound expletive like that of Fielding’s favourite 
fox-hunter, let his dissatisfaction be what it might with the conduct of 
the party in question. 

We may therefore lay it down as a maxim in natural history, that the 
dogs of human society are amongst its best members; and that any 
man who has earned for himself the honorific sobriquet is a man of ten 
thousand. We would seriously put it, then, to the consideration of 
the dealers in hard words, whether it would not be a wiser, better, and 
more appropriate figure of speech, in vituperating the miserly, stingy, 
scoundrelly, and rascally part of the community, uniformly to call them 
—not dogs, but—curs. A cur is no true dog, as a scoundrel is no true 
man ; and it is clear that no genuine fox-hunter, nay, no younger brother 
of a thistle-whipper, can in his anger call his bitterest foe a dog, and 
look upon the canine partner of his chase without a blush of shame suf- 
fusing his conscious cheek, at the palpable injustice of the insinuation. 
With this amendment of our “ cyontology,’”? we may embrace a wider 
range in our present lucubration; and, splitting the family of dogs into 
the two subsections of “ dog’? (canis generosus), and “ cur” (canis 
nothus), we may discourse of the whole humano-canine species, with 
something approaching to order, method and fulness. 

In our present peculiar sense aud usage of the word, it may be consi- 
dered as very nearly synonymous with the euphonisms “ creature ” 
and “ fellow ;’? but the first word is the most intensitive, and on that 
account is rarely selected by the softer sex : women, either from affecta- 
tion or by instinct, when not speaking of or to their husbands employ 
the most delicate and ‘* lady-like”’ expressions. The French women, 
for instance, call their favourite mon choux, ** my cabbage,” while the 
English sometimes (being probably of Cowslip’s opinion “ anent the 
same ’’) denominate the happy man “ my duck.”” To employ the word 
** dog ” in such a case would be deemed too carnivorous ; besides, in the 
higher ranks of life, all ladies’ reference to eating and drinking is voted 
coarse; but a “ pretty fellow,” a “ dear creature,” ne tire d rien ; or, 
as we should say, “ goes for nothing.” In the same spirit, the ladies 
sometimes substitute these epithets for the word “dog,” in its evil 
sense ;—creature and feller, put absolutely or without adjunct, being 
anything but a mark of good-will. The phrases “ good fellow,” “ plea- 
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sant fellow,” occur, it is true, now and again, in male discourse; but 
they fall short of that fulness and perfection of intention which is con- 
veyed by “jolly dog,” ** comical dog,’’ &c.; whereas, ina female mouth, 
“ charming fellow”’ is altogether transcendental, and implies the real 
delight of a man, a regular lady-killer. Curious and instructive is the 
study of language—opening as it does the only path to a philosophical 
Tne of the workings of mind, and the essential differences of 
things. 

There is, indeed, a still greater refinement to be noted in the ladies’ 
yocabulary than that here mentioned: a charming fellow is all that we 
have said of him; but then it is only as he exists in the apprehension of 
the speaker while in a state of passionless repose, or at most when there 
is so much of flutter in the female mind as may be inseparable from 
the abstract idea of the personage. The party so designated is indeed 
what he is represented—a charming fellow ; but he is still only a charming 
fellow, comme itl y en a tant, as they are met with by the hundred in 
the Park, on St. James’s pavement, at Almack’s, and at other places of 
fashionable resort. But when the lady’s perception of the attribute is 
accompanied by the full sense of its actual enjoyment, whem she is 
under the immediate influence and real presence of the charm, and the 
feeling seeks involuntary expression in words, usage supplies a still 
more forcible phrase, in the delighted exclamation of ‘‘ You devil, you !” 
What an infinite knowledge of human nature is involved in the due in- 
telligence of that word! That the great enemy of mankind should be 
made to represent “‘ an abridgment of all that’s delightful in man,” 
must, to the inexperienced imagination, appear preposterous; but the 
explanation hinges only upon a slight nuance of feeling derived from 
our general mother, which is implied in our proverbial axiom, that there 
is nothing pleasant that is not either wicked or unwholesome. In the 
height of the enjoyment,—medio de fonte leporum, surgtt amari ali- 
quid (the infinite mood, observe, and not the adjective)—there arises 
a tickling sense of impropriety, that suggests the idea of the tempter, 
but of the tempter not in proprid persond, with his claws and horns, 
but under his most seductive and fascinating disguise. 

But to return from this long, though, we trust, not profitless digression : 
the epithet “‘ dog” in its proper human application, as we have said, 
always implies something amiable, something to which the mind yields an 
instinctive approval. Thus, that human canine, a “ jolly dog,”’ is one 
who relishes his “ pipe and his bowl and his fiddlers three,” as well as 
the far-famed monarch in partibus infidelium, King Cole himself: but 
how far is such a man removed from all that is odious and detestable in 
a bibber of strong drinks! A jolly dog is not a wretch who goes to a 
gin palace to swallow a quantum sufficit of condensed alcohol in a few 
gulps, so as to become intoxicated in the smallest given time, and drop 
into an apoplectic insensibility, the image of death itself. Neither is 
he one who “ lushes ”? with heavy wet, in silent abstraction, as lustre- 
less and unimpassioned as the pewter utensil which conveys the drink 
to his lips; one who is as incapable of exhilaration as a tee-totaller, 
upon whom good liquor is wasted, and who passes from the extreme of 
sobriety to the extreme of drunkenness, as angels pass through space, 
without touching the intermediate points. The solitary imbiber of 
drams, also, the possessor of a secret closet, has no pretension to the 
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character of a jolly dog: such a dog may, haply, abuse the creature- 
comforts, go to with a whirling brain, and awake in the 

with “ his copper hot,” but the liquor is not the final cause of his 
sinning. It is only a means to an end—an instrument for arousing in his 
inward man its latent fund of quiddities and conceits, of sympathies, and 
amiabilities, the joke, the tale, and the song, the generous sentiment, and 
the liberal purpose, which the morning’s cares, anxieties, and difficulties, 
are but too apt to throw into abeyance. The real nature of a jolly dog 
is manifested in the flesh, no less than in the spirit, of the animal: the 
men whom Cesar doubted and misliked would never have been chris- 
tened jolly dogs, though they might have been capable of emptying the 
tun of Heidelbourg. The placid and even flow of their pancreatic juices 
(as Sterne calls them) is exhibited in the rounded forms and roseate 
hues of the really jolly dogs. There is nothing saturnine in their tem- 
perament. They are not quarrelsome in their cups, neither are they 
maudlin; in short, drunk or sober, a jolly dog is simplex duntaxat et 
unus,—ever a jolly dog, and there is no more to be said about him. 

The “ comical dog” is also an animal possessing his amiable side, 
and this it is:—his jokes may sometimes occasion evil to himself, but 
they never are directed to work ill to others. A comical-dog is neither 
a satirist nor a sneerer, he will neither make you blush for a fault, nor 
turn pale at the ridicule of a personal defect. No man was ever chris- 
tened a comical dog upon the strength of slipping the chair from his 
neighbour as he is preparing to seat himself; nor for putting a detonat- 
ing ball into a friend’s cigar ; nor for filling a bed with cowage, shoeing 
a poor cat with walnut shells, nor for leaving you a trap to tumble over 
at the head of the stairs. Neither can a fool readily obtain the en- 
viable distinction. The French have a separate name for that descrip- 
tion of joker, whom they call a farceur: and his proverbial insipidity 
differs toto celo from the raciness of a comical dog. In some respects a 
farceur resembles what in England is called an odd fellow, whose in- 
ferior nature is marked in the circumstance that no human being ever 
heard of his being called an odd dog. There is this peculiarity to be 
noted in the comical dog, that the vein of humour he possesses in him- 
self he liberally attributes to others; and the boiling over of his exuber- 
ant spirit is manifested in bestowing that epithet, with a joyous poke in 
the ribs, on the first person he meets. Those who are old enough to 
remember Billy Lewis, that prince of comical dogs, well know what 
we mean. 

A “ happy dog,” and a “ lucky dog,”’ as the adjuncts imply, have no 
reference to the status, temperament, or permanent condition of the 
animal, but only to some fortunate accident, and for the time me ‘It 
has also this singularity of meaning, that the phrase is never employed 
by a speaker standing himself in the same joyous predicament. Thus 
a bachelor may deem a bridegroom during his honeymoon a happy dog ; 
but no Benedick ever called his marrying friend by that name. 

A “sad dog” is not (as the contrast to the phrase “ happy dog ” 
seems to imply) a melancholy animal; the schoolboy’s translation of 
iMstis canis notwithstanding. A sad dog is, commonly, a very merry 
fellow ; but he is one whose merriment arises from the enjoyment of 
things sometimes designated as “ pleasant but wrong.’’ Asad dog, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with a mere debauché, who is; indeed, a 
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selfish egotist, and in no respect entitled to range under the head of canvs 
generosus. A sad dog must have some redeeming qualities. To make this 
matter the clearer, it will be sufficient to note that Charles Surface is 
the type of the sad dogs, though it were desirable that Sheridan should 
have made out the claim by traits of a somewhat less equivocal character. 
In the play in question we have an apt illustration of the force of thé 
word sad. Joseph Surface is, as we all know, in a physical sense, the 
saddest animal of the two; but his atrabilarious formality only excludes 
him the more from the chance of being reckoned a sad dog: the most 
that it can do for him is to have him set down as a sad villain. 

A “surly dog’? belongs to the second section of curs; and is also 
commonly denominated a surly hound, from an imputed want of sociality 
in the hunting varieties of the quadruped dogs. A surly dog needs no 
descriptive illustration; there are few families without a few of the 
species in them—and they are never found without making their 
qualities painfully perceptible. The observant naturalist will distinguish 
between two varieties of this species—the good-natured surly d&g, and 
the ill-natured surly dog. Of the former it is said, that his bark is 
worse than his bite ; whereas the latter is dangerous, and should not be 
suffered at large in society without a clog. 

A “ miserly dog” is a cur whose name sufficiently denotes its nature. 
It is also sometimes called, by a figure of speech, a mangy hound—pro- 
bably in allusion to its “ itching palm.” 

Ar“ lazy dog” is to be found in all the ranks of life ; but, if it exists 
among the privileged classes, it is not socalled. Lazy dogs, when their 
bread is not dependent on their industry, are a vast improvement on 
the breed of mischief-makers and Marplots, whose self-ignorance and 
presumption induce them to meddle with what does not concern them, 
and whose unproductive industry is more dangerous than all the idleness 
of all the fruges consumere nati in existence. 

A “dirty dog ”’ is the most villanous cur of the species. This variety 
is by no means to be confounded with the hungry dog who eats dirty 
pudding—that is to say, when he cannot get anything better to feed 
upon: a dirty dog is one who takes delight in his état, and is never so 
happy as when he has engaged in a dirty action. Observe, too, that 
the amount of the gain has nothing to do with the pleasure. The shirk- 
ing a twopenny turnpike is, with such a dog, as good an excuse for a 
lie, as the turning out of a ministry} and he is as much pleased at 
cheating the housemaid of her perquisite on quitting a friend’s house 
as if it were the gain of half his income. A dirty dog will borrow an 
odd volume from your library without meaning to return it, in the ex- 
pectation that he may thereby one day get the mutilated set a bargain. 
He will go out of town expressly to avuid asking a country friend to dinner. 
If he goes with a maiden sister to the city to receive her dividends, he will 
let her pay the coach, because the business is hers; and he will swear 
to his shoemaker that the boots do not fit him, in order to have an 
excuse for taxing the bill. A dirty dog always suspects the world to be 
in a conspiracy to cheat him; but he is especially cautious when he is 
abroad. In Paris he seeks a lodging au quatriéme, and dines a trente 
sous, because he won’t be done. Upon the same high-minded con- 
sideration, he refuses the postilion his pour boire, because it is not “ so set 
down in the bond.”” He remembers to forget the gargon in discharging 
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his bill at the inn, and consents to be dragged before the mayor rather 
peel ha We anppes, Nike the rest of the world. At home, adirty 
for a pint of Cape Madeira, and, having got it, drinks it every 
drop—ere though he — a fit of sickness into the bargain—because, 
as he says, he must pay for it. When he is ill, he gives his doctor a 
pound instead of a guinea, and uses more diplomac oe a = 
tuitous visit than went to the construction of the e Belgian 
and this, too, at the very moment when he is capdiataid his: Pe eblin 
gation for life and health. A dirty dog refuses to pay his son’s debts, 
because he is a minor; and mt plead the statute of limitations 
inst his own creditor, though the loan might possibly have saved 
him from the gallows. At a charity sermon for the starving Highlanders, 
he will put down a shilling and take up a sixpence—that is, if he be 
well watched; if not, he might perhaps mistake the colour of the coin, 
and abstract a sovereign. A dirty dog will take children into a pastry- 
cook’s shop and not treat them, or call on his nephew at Eton, and go 
away without tipping him. But it is impossible to describe all his 
“ little ways,” because there are things which we cannot know without 
being supposed to have learned them by one’s own practice, and which 
seif-respect, therefore, forbids us to mention. 

To turn, then, from this disagreeable and disgusting theme, we will 
‘cleanse our foul imagination” with a notice of “the dog of d 
whose qualities are all open, generous, and gay. The “ dog of dogs”’ is 
the primest friend of the primest good fellow in life. The person who 
bestows this denomination is ever in a paroxysm of the most exquisite 
benevolence. He is in a good humour with himself, and with all the 
world ; and the object to whom he applies it is, in his apprehension, the 
first of men. It is chiefly in schools, or among very young men, that 
this variety is to be found; for, when a person has} been some time in 
the world, he is apt to lose ‘that exquisite honesty and singleness of heart 
which are necessary to its quintessential dog-edness. We never, how- 
ever, knew one who enjoyed and merited the appellation, who did not 
pass through life with an unblemished reputation, and whose friendship 
was not a pleasure and an honour to those who could win it. 

With respect to that piece of human zoology, of whose name we have © 
said, “Oh, no, they never mention it,” but which the Frenchman so 
happily paraphrased into “ one d—d dog’s wife,’ we wish we could 
add that the thing were as extinct as its appellation. But, alas! we 
need not impannel a jury of husbands to satisfy the most incredulous of 
the fact that “ such things are,’ and in one sense we may add, “ and 
are most dear to us.”’ Furthermore, we may venture to assert that, 
when the affair of the Vixen got wind, many an honest Englishman 
regretted that it was not Ais Vixen that ‘the Emperor of all the Russias, 
et quorundam aliorum, had taken a fancy to. By-the-by, mark: the 
delicacy of the English ear. A vixen, technically, is a female fox ; but 
the fox and the dog, John Hunter has taught us, are specifically the 
same animal. Why, then, is a dog’s wife as unmentionable as the 
things we mystically entitle “ shorts ;’” while a fox’s is freely admitted 
into the most elegant discourse ? For our own parts, though we must 
speak with the polite, we shall still think for ourselves, that this 
is a distinction without a difference. Well, then, vixen let it be, and 
not.....the other word. There are two points in which this variety of 
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the dog species is distinguishable from gentler bipeds—the sharpness of 
the“tongue and the acute point of the abo. Fatty may Chest bs called | 
poimts; for they are both more piercing than a needle, and either of | 
them indisputably a great bore. Susceptible as may be the temper of 
such animals, their feelings for others are by no means so exquisite. ‘The 
pave canine lady will ruin her family by her extravagance, and see 
husband go to gaol with the most perfect indifference ; neither is she 

solicitous for her son’s respectability, nor her daughter’s good conduct, 
If m a humble class of life, she may be known by the filth and disorder 
of her house, the insubordination of her servant-maid, and by the beauty 
of hole-iness discoverable in her husband’s linen. Another distinctive 
peculiarity in her is an invincible disposition to obtain the last word, 
which is greatly aggravated by the fascination she can throw into her 
manner when she has a point to carry, and wishes to please. Another 
of her predilections is to see her name in a tradesman’s books; and so 
violent is her fondness for this, that, when she gets money from her 
husband to pay her debts withal, she would rather spend it in any other 
way, and let the debts stand over. , e 

But the greatest singularity in the natural history of this species is, 
that matrimony changes its nature. The canine propensities seldom 
“* come out,” as the painters call it, in the single state; but a few weeks 
of married life seldom fail to develope their activity, if the nature be 
there. When such natures remain single to a late period in life, by 
some inexplicable metempsychosis, they transmigrate into the genus 
“* felis,” and exhibit all the sputtering malignity of the cat kind to per- 
fection ; but when an old cat marries, she rarely fails to undergo a 
second metamorphosis into a canine form: though sometimes the vixen 
and cat are so equally mixed in her disposition, that one wonders why 
she does not go to loggerheads with herself, from the hostile qualities of 
which she is made up. 3 

Of canine bipeds there is but one other variety to notice, and that is 
“the puppy.” By what process of reasoning the class of men so 
termed were huddled into this category, it were difficult to guess; for 
they have neither the playfulness nor the innocence of the young dog. 
Who, on the other hand, ever saw a quadruped puppy solicitous about 
the tie of its cravat, or jealous of the lustre of its French blacking ? 
Puppies, indeed, utriusque generis, are sometimes troublesome in com- 
pany, when they are alike amenable to the discipline of the kick-out: but 
the quadruped gets in the way through the exuberance of his high 
spirits ; while the biped is usually offensive altogether from affectation. 

Such, then, are the principal facts that we have thought fit to set 
down in illustration of this most interesting race of human animals. 
We have only to add that the respectable families of the Hunters, the 
Barkers, the Lurchers, and the Poodles, have no necessary place 
among the dogs; neither have the residents in Houndsditch, nor the 
traders in the Isle of Dogs any connexion with the genus. In conclu- 
sion, we recommend this paper to the particular consideration of the 
constituency of England—Tory, Whig, and Radical; earnestly be- 
seeching them, whatever may be their individual politics, to return to 
the ensuing Parliament as many dogs and as few curs as can reasonably 
be expected. 
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THE POETRY OF EARLY RISING.* 


But in speaking of the enormous value of single days, I have, per- 
haps, digressed too far while showing their great separate importance 
by their great growing results. Every one of the days of which I have 
been advocating the proper enjoyment has a morning—(though I am much 
afraid that this fact is clean forgotten by one-half the world)—not the 
morning of the fashionable triflers with seasons and with time—but the 
morning such as their- Maker made it “ when the stars sang together 
for joy.’ It is the morning that begins the day—not ends it—that I 
am recommending to the attention of my readers. 

The poets—as they should be—have universally been the — 
and panegyrists of morning. One slug-a-bed of a poet only has had 
the honesty to confess that 

“ Up in the morning's no’ for him, 
Up in the morning early :” 

the rest of the fraternity of metre-mongers, however much they loved 
the downy indulgence of lying in bed, feeling that little could be said 
in its praise, have had the grace to be silent ; and have rather chosen to 
sing the praises of “‘ up in the morning early,’ than those of “ lying 
in bed late.” Evening—Collins’s inimitable Ode to that dusky beauty 
notwithstanding—has never had half the handsome things said of her, 
such as have called up a bashful virgin blush upon the already rosy 
face of her lovely younger sister, Morning. 

Morning has ever had a pre-eminence in the love of all descrip- 
tive poets; and beautiful examples might be taken from them of the 
power there is in words of painting and placing an image or personifica- 
tion before our minds as distinctly as any visible thing can be presented 
to our eyes. Indeed, we seem to be indebted to poetry, long previously 
to painting and sculpture, for those highly-beautiful personages of the 
imagination. Morning, Evening, Noon, and Night,—the Hours,—and 
the Seasons, had “ lived, and moved, and had their being” in verse, 
perhaps,. centuries ere they were seen standing before us in Parian 
marble, or on the canvasses or stuccoed walls of Greece and Rome. 
The inspired poets and prophets of the Jews,—the Hesiods and Homers 
of the Greeks,—the Virgils and Ovids of the Romans,—the minstrels of 
the North, and the sweet singers of the South, one and all,—the rude 
and the refined,—had beheld with the clear eyes of imagination those 
beautiful representatives of the day and the night, those daughters of 
Time, those vestal virgins who kept ever burning the altar-fires, and 
ministered in the temples of the universal Pan; and had described 
their beauties and their attributes. And to come to the poets who have 
sung at our own doors—Chaucer was never weary of describing them ; 
Spenser was never happier than when warbling in their praise; old 
Gavin Douglas, rude and obsolete as he is, was as great a master in 
painting them in verse as Nicholas Poussin or Guido was on canvass: 
Shakspeare, who had an eye for everything beautiful in Nature, delighted 
to paint his favourite Morning, and has drawn her in colours which are 


as bright and unfading as her own “ natural white and red:’’ Milton, 
who beheld her 
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‘With that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,”’ 


(of such a lightless solitude as his) saw 


“ her rosy steps, in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sow the earth with orient pearls.” 


And he describes her as coming from the east “with sandals grey ;" 
e 





calls her “ the nice Morn ;”’ and “ the civil-suited Morn "—epithets per 
tn 


haps Which will not be appreciated as their delicacy deserves by m 
men, with modern minds, speaking ‘ the language of Milton,” but how 
differently ! Drummond’s picture of her wants no other painting : 


‘‘__.___. light doth adorn 
The world, and, weeping joy, forth comes the Morn.” 
Herrick—who was *‘ too coarse for love’? (he might be so, for so he 
thought himself)—was in other great essentials of a true poet as delicate 
as he was exquisitely ingenious—he in painting one personal beauty of 
the morning has painted all her beauties: he describes*hef as 
* The lily-wristed Morn ;" 


a happy epithet, having loveliness and poetry united. And elsewhere 
he depicts her as 


es —— the bedabbled Morn, 
Washing the golden ears of corn.” 


Dryden, taking true old Chaucer’s word for the fact, has pointed out 
the earliest, if not the best, poet of morning—no other than our old vocal 
friend, 





“ The mounting lark, the messenger of day ;” 


the ancestor lark of that very bird which you may, if you will listen, - 
hear warbling now at “heaven’s gate.” ‘‘ But when morning plea- 
sures’ (and morning poets, too, Mr. Hunt might have added) “ are to 
be spoken of, the lovers of poetry who do not know Chaucer are like 
those who do not know what it is to be up in the morning.” et poe 
with all his learned skill in “ fiddle, sackbut, and psaltery,”? and net- 
withstanding the labour he has bestowed in arranging the plain score of 
his master for several new voices, and adding his own modern accom- 
paniments, is not, I am afraid, half so much liked and listened to by 
the lovely lady of his matin song as was her earliest English lover and 
lyrist—homely, hearty, simple old Geofiry. 

But there are other beauties, besides Morning herself, to he seen 
—hbuxom and beautiful as she is, and “doing your heart good ”’ as it 
does to behold her rosy face, and, while you talk with her, taste the fra- 

nee of her revivifying breath. Morning is indeed lovely, as with 
fawn-like leaps she springs downward from the hills to scour along the 
vale. But she has not all the stage of this beautiful summer theatre, 
the world, to herself. The scenery among which she “ plays her part” 
is old, it is not to be denied ; the decorations are not new, but they are 
annually regilt and tinted, and have almost their original beauty ; the 
orchestra is not eularged, but there are all the old well-known favourite 
musicians, all ready-tuned, and impatient to commence the opening 
symphony of the concert advertised for the day. If you require “ choice 
fruit” for your refreshment, there it is on every side; you do not want 
* @ bill of the play,” for you know what the drama is, and the names of 
2x2 
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the Brtacipal performers by heart, and their persons by sight. “Walk out, 
ladies and gentlemen, then—walk out / e players—the players are 
there!” The lady-manager indulges in occasional puffs, as all mundane 
managers are accustomed to do; but they are by no means nauseous—on 
the contrary, they are agreeable: she does not, after all, say half so 
much in praise of her pieces and her performers as she would be war- 
ranted in saying. Come, will you walk out? I promise that you shall be 
highly entertained, or the fault be all your own. A favourite opera is to 
be given this morning, on the old, old story—love ; not the “ lass-lorn” 
love of “the despised bachelor,”’ but happy, love-requited love. Ifyou 
have any prejudice against foreign singers, let me assure you that these 
are nearly al natives; the few who are not have become, by long 
residence in this country, naturalized. See! the noble theatre is already 
brilliantly lighted throughout, from gallery to pit. Come, walk out / 

I have not entreated in vain—I have found two or three who are 
willing to come out, and “see what is to be seen.”” “1 know a bank 
whereon the wild thyme blows ;” that shall be our seat, where we can 
see all, and be seen too, if we wish to be. We take our places. My 
young friend, L——y, who is not so tall as she means to be some day, 
begs that I will request that tall somebody standing up before her 
to “sit down in front,’”’ as she is naturally anxious to see the “real 
water’’ at the back of the scene. I accordingly address myself to a 
member of the family of the Willows—not one of the reputable fish- 
mongers of that name, though she also presides over a pool of fish at 
her feet: she, kind, compliant creature, is ready to oblige my fair young 
friend, but at the same time whispers that there is plenty of room in 
the seats before her, and, bending a little on one side, nods her head to 
point out the spot where there is “‘ ample room and verge enough.” I 

ive my young friend a hand to help her in stepping over, and the 
illow obligingly lends her another, looking very much like a bunch of 
leaves and a branch, and points out to her another bank, more beautiful 
still, and apparently covered with richly-shining green velvet-—no, upon 
looking again,.it is not velvet, but moss—Nature’s velvet, which, no 
doubt, suggested the velvet of Commerce. L y can now see, and is 
only too much gratified: had she as many eyes as she has thoughts of 
“wonder and astonishment,” they would all be employed. But I have 
two other fair friends with me, C and M ; they are not yet 
comfortable: not that they are particular young persons, or lovers of 
the complaining. Well, an old gentleman who will play the part of 
gallant by taking three lively young ladies to such a theatre must look 
to have something more to do than take places for them and hand them 
to their seats. M complains that there is something scratching 
and stirring in the earth at her feet. I inquire into that immediately, 
and discover that it is only that little master Mole making his way into 
the theatre by an underground passage of his own, not affecting to come 
in by the usual pit-entrance—the emperors of old Rome entered the 
arena in like fashion: I pledge my word that Master Mole is an ex- 
tremely harmless little fellow, and only shy, not sly; and M is 
satisfied, and resumes her seat and her composure. And now C——, 
good-humouredly, with her frank, open face, informs me, and laughs the 
while, that somebody in the gallery has been pelting her neat new bon- 
net with nutshells for this last half hour. Indignant, I look up, and 
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there is the offender right overhead, carelessly swin ing to and fro, 
upon the nut-heavy branch of a hazel-tree! It is that lively Squire 
Squirrel over his dessert, and cracking and crunching away as fast as 
he can, that he may get rid of his “ eating cares,” and have nothing to 
do but enjoy the play when it begins. C—— lifts up her laughing 
eyes to where the merry little fellow sits “ shelling his nuts at liberty, 

lows him the liberty te takes, and, enjoying his gaiety, lets him pelt 
away. “Is it you that is humming so sweetly, ?”? for L—— 
has a sweet young voice of her own, No, it is a bee who is killing 
time till the play begins by fluttering about among the fair, much after 
the manner of other pit beaux: the air he is humming is not new—it 
is indeed an old Greek national melody, very fashionable once upon 
Hymettus, and is not unfashionable here, for it is extremely pleasing if 
heard in the open air among summer-bowers. My young friends, know- 
ing what a sweet-dispositioned fellow he is when not put out of temper, 
listen attentively to his cheerful singing, and though they, cannot 
make out the words, they like the melody, and say they do, and give a 
good reason, which is more than your common herd of critics can.— 
But see! the curtain is rising slowly and solemnly; and after a short 
symphony, sparkling as sunshine, or dew-drops shaken down from the 
leaves by a passing gush of air, the opening chorus commences con 
spirito, and the drama for the day begins. Silence there! Silence ! 

. * * 

Early rising in the country is, as I have attempted to show, healthy 
and fraught with delight ; and it must not be forgotten that Nature 
intended we should lie down early and rise early as well as the rest of 
the animal world. Animals retire at the close of day to rest, and rise 


at its re-opening; they did so at first, and they do so now—when we 


will let them. Unfortunately for us, we had a genius for invention, 
which they, happy creatures, had not; and among other things which 
we contrived to make to discomfort ourselves, invented that poor but not 
ineffectual substitute for the sun—a candle ; and so managed to sit up 
when we should be a-bed, with the ox in his pasture, the sheep in its 
fold, the bird in its tree, and the bee in its hive. We have per- 
verted the institutions of Nature, and have found exemptions for our- 
selves in the rules and regulations of the society of which she is the 
founder—bye-laws in her code, giving us certain privileges, though it 
would be hard to bring forward the chapter, or the section, or point out 
the page where it is written that we may break her general laws with 
impunity. 


Early rising even in town is, no doubt, conducive to health, and has © 


its delights too. Are you resident near some vegetable and fruit and 
flower market—such as that of Covent Garden, you may find a fresh 
pleasure and fresh health even there in early getting up in summer 
time to “stand idly in the market-place,”’ and “ watch the lilies how they 
grow,” and all their fair sisters of the floral family—admire the forms, 
beautiful colours, and gradations of tint of fruits, and the structure and 
variations of green in the humbler vegetables ; enjoy their freshness, 
smelling of the country they have so lately quitted, the dew of morning 
still sparkling on their leaves, and all throwing out their own peculiar 
vernal scents—the breath of their lives, Even in such a scene you 
may, for a moment, forget that you are surrounded by men who think 
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of nothing but their traffic, and while you “lift a reverend eye and 
a to heaven,”’ keep theirs—thoughts and eyes—rigidly bent on 
earth. , 

But early rising in town is no substitute for early rising in the coun- 
try, though it is good when it is the best you can get. There are but 
few sights worth seeing in London during the first hours of day: a 
glance at this mighty city lying asleep under the clear skies of morning, 
without a cloud or a smoky stain from the furnaces which darken the 
city-day, is thought-inspiring: insensible as stone must the heart of 
that man be who can look on it and feel unmoved. You may sometimes, 
from the western bridges, see the river and its shores under such a bril- 
liant morning-sunshine, or clear, cool grey, as will strikingly remind 
you of the beautiful skies of Claude and Canaletti—the best parts of 
their pictures—indeed, their pictures would be poor things without 
them. Oh that Mr. Callcott would rise some summer morning at day- 
break, and, planting himself on Waterloo or Westminster bridge, see if 
there are not a series of pictures thereabouts ready designed to his hand, 
and only requiring transferring to canvass. 

London has its scenery—its painting and its poetry—for what may 
be termed, without disparagement, a London mind,—that is, a mind so 
constituted by education and long habit—(an education too)—as to feel 
a strong interest in everything local, and belonging to a small spot, or to 
the city. To such a mind, the laying out of a new square, or striking 
a new road through a populous quarter—building a bridge or a palace 
—widening and improving an east end or a west end of the town, have 
as much interest, and work upon and amuse the imagination perhaps as 
much, as observing the vegetable growth and grandeur of an old forest or 
a wild wood would interest a mind taking a greater delight in the green 
works, the natural abbeys, and verdant temples, piled thick with the 
lofty columns and verdant capitals of Nature. It is indeed amusing to 
watch the daily lookers-on about any remarkable work in progress in 
the city. Every day, at the same hour, you will find a set of amateur 
surveyors of the works punctually at their posts on the opposite side of 
the way, observing how matters go on, and feeling a growing interest in 
the growth of some old company’s new hall—a pile of new buildings 
for commercial purposes—or a new street. These square-toed old 
fellows are the early risers of the neighbourhood, and have an hour to 
spare before breakfast in picking up an appetite for it, and nothing seems 
to whet it so much as this morning visit to the works in progress. When 
that fails, and the work is done, the parish pump is pretty sure to want 
painting, or the churchyard rails; or a tomb is rising in the yard to the 
memory of a late great man in the Ward ; or the vane of the church is 
undergoing a regilding, or is being made to answer to the wind when 
spoken to, which your city vanes do not always do; or a new spout of 
modern zinc, not lead, is being set up against the north end of the 
church ; or the two stone cherubs at the east end are having their dear 
little snub noses em Him of them having been broken by the 
profane peltings of the Ward boys, and the other by the curious fingers 
of old Time, who could not leave it alone till he snapped it short off. 
These repairs the early risers superintend till the work is done; and if 
not concluded to their satisfaction, any “ falling short’? upon the part 
of the “high contracting powers ”’ is very properly mooted over the 
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evening pipe, and “ warm with,” and “ cold without,’ at a neighbours. 
ing. tavern, where the parish patriots club and congregate; andthe, 
churchwardens are then unsparingly hauled over the coals. To such, 
early risers and locality-lovers as these the Morning has no. poetry 

perhaps; and yet they enjoy the freshening coolness of the new day, 

and protest that “‘ A finer morning never shone out of the heavens.!”?—,, 
and. perhaps they halt a minute under a cage hung out at a garret 

window to listen to some poor bird “ singing of summer,’ Visions. 
perhaps of the country visit them: for a moment they see the fields they. 
have not beheld for years, lying spread out before them in all the. glory 

of green and gold—would not regret it much if they were wandering 

among them now ; but, recollecting some matter of business, they turn 

a deaf ear to the lark, and to the admonitions they hear within them- 

selves, and, some Mammon-loving chum coming up at the moment, 

return to the Price-current and the Four per cents. 

Love the town, ye who are town-minded: love the country, ‘the 
comely country,’”’ as Herrick finely calls it, ye who are sylvan-minded, 
and love “ the rural joy,’ and the “ pastoral melancholy ”—for there is 
a melancholy in its beauty and its sweetness. Oh, let the violet-eyed 
Morning see me her earliest worshipper! Let the lark warble his gush- 
ing gratitude in my ear, and draw my eyes from the ground, and, with 
them, my soul and its thoughts upwards! Let the bee wind around me 
by the woodside ; and the robin see me stand to look at him—* the 
bird which man loves best,’—and-feel unafraid of me! Let the 
nightingale—singing in the mornings and evenings of June—know that 
a lover of his passionate song is listening, “all ear,” to him; and let 
the blackbird whistle in the hawthorn at my side, antl pause when I 
approach him, but, confiding in my gentleness, resume his careless joy! | 
Let the April rain fly over me, and fall upon me like the dew on the head 
of Hermon; and the struggling sunbeams strike through the clouds, 
and pour their sudden flood of sunshine into my eyes, and, through 
them, light up and warm the darkness and the coldness of my heart! 
Let me watch the smoothing wind whitening over the fields as it wings 
along ; and let my eyes glitter as they behold the diamond sparkle of 
the moonlit waters. Let the dusty-smelling shower come cooling along 
the sultry-spreading common ; and let the delicious breaths of a thou- 
sand wild flowers fall freshly and fragrantly upon the pleasant air. Let 
the daisies—the children’s and child-like Chaucer’s daisies—the humble 
brethren-flowers of the ennobled daisy of Burns—let them glitter in 
my path like golden-faced stars with silvery rays; and let the kingcups 
lift up their golden bowls, when the sun has not yet drained them 
of their dewy wine! Let the serpent-rolling river play at my feet, lick 
them with cool tongue, and, harmlessly recoiling, glide silently away ! 
Let me stand awed but fearless when the thunder-storm, that elemental 
war, rages around me; and when cloud strikes at cloud, and the 
strong concussion shakes the heavens and the earth, and the lightning 

lances momently about me, but hurts me not, nor makes me feel afraid, 
fet my silence praise Him who speaks in the thunder, and looks upon 
his world in the lightning! Let the darkness slowly shadow me with 
its wings, when lone-wandering in the silence and serenity of eyeuiigs 
while yet the parting glory of the day is shining in my mind—not dark, 
though all is darkening round me ; and let the bat wheel suddenly about 
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mein the woodland paths and startle me not; and the wooed-owl ‘hoot 
and thrill me with no superstitious terrors! Let that preacher of peace 
to:the heart, Nature, in her seeming rest and slumber-like tranquillity, 
speak to me, and find me an attentive listener ; and let the many voices 
not audible in the noisy hours of day speak through the silence: of 
evening, and make their way into my soul. When the flagging clouds 
are weary of their way, and rest like tired eagles on the hills, let my 
spirit rise, renewed with rest, and soar beyond them, up to heaven ;'and 
return laden with joy, and happy in its lowly home on earth! Let the 
solemn shadows of night overshadow me, and spread no melancholy 
gloom and darkness on my mind, still meditating on the thankful lark’s 
sweet evening-song, so lately heard ; and let me hear him still as plainly 
as if singing, though he is silent, "and sleeping on the dewy grownd. 
Let the silence of the fields—as beautiful as music—speak audibly to 
my heart, and find it listening, and full of understanding ; or, if ‘any 
sound louder than the blind beetle’s hum, “ the gnat’s small minstrelsy,”’ 
or the quiet dropping of the dew from leaf to leaf, breaks the deep 
stillness—the “‘ syncope and solemn pause’’—let it be the warbling 
voice of Poesy, “ singing a quiet tune.’”’ Let my failing eyes look clearly 
upon the beauty of the stars—“ the poetry of heaven ”—and visibly 
and reverently see the holy and the mighty Hand which hung them in 
the air in the first night and star-diminished darkness of the 
day of the creation of all things, and now upholds and guides them 
truly and steadily in their unerring course. Let my spiritual eyes 
pierce through “‘ the blanket of the dark,” and behold the unwasted and 
the undying glories of the worlds beyond “ this visible diurnal sphere.”’ 
And, finally, let my last thoughts before I sleep be full of thankfulness 
and silent praise; and “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
alight upon my weary brain as silently as snow falls down on snow, 
and “lap me in unconsciousness.” So let me live—so let me die ; 
and I shall not have lived in vain ! 








THE PHANTOM SHIP*. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Cuap. XII. 


Puitip had not long been on board when he found that they were not 
likely to have a very comfortable passage, for the Batavia had orders to 
embark a large detachment of troops for the strengthening of the Com- 
pany’s forces at Ceylon and Java. Indeed, the whole cargo nearly con- 
sisted of military stores, and she was ordered, so soon as she arrived off 
Madagascar, to quit the fleet, and run to the above island direct, it being 
presumed that, with the number of soldiers on board, she would be able 
to take care of herself in case of meeting with an enemy. The Bata- 
via, moreover, mounted thirty guns, and had a crew of seventy- -five men. 
Besides military stores, she had on board a large quantity of specie for 
the Indian market. The detachment of soldiers was embarking when 
Philip went on board, and in a few minutes the decks were so crowded 
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that it was hardly possible to move. — Philip, who had hardly spoken to 
» the Captain, found out the first mate, and immediately entered. upon: his 
daty, with which, from the close application he had given during:his 
former voyage and passage home, he was much better acquainted-than 

ight have been imagined. . 

na short time the confusion began to disappear, the baggage of the 
officers and soldiers was stowed away, and the soldiers having been told 
» off in parties, and stationed between the guns of the main deck, with 
their messing utensils, left the deck more clear for the necessary duties. 
Philip showed great activity as well as method in the arrangements pro- 
posed, and the Captain, during a pause in his arduous duty, said to him, 

“I thought you were taking it very easy, Mr. Vanderdecken, in-not 
joining the ship before, but now you are on board you are making up for 
past time. You have done more during the forenoon than I could have 
expected. It only makes me more glad that you have come, and I'ma 
say more sorry that you did not come when we were stowing the hold, 
which; I am afraid, is not arranged so well as it might be. Mynheer 
» Struys, the first mate, has had too much to do, and I’m afraid has not 
not been able to give it due attention.” . 

** T am sorry that I should not have been here, Sir,” replied Philip ; 
*¢ but I came as soon as the Company sent me word.” 

** Yes, and as they knew that you are a married man, and, moreover, 
are a great shareholder, they would not trouble you too soon. I presume 
you will have the command of a vessel next voyage. In fact, you are 
certain of it, with the capital you have invested in their funds. I hada 
conversation with one of the senior accountants on the subject but this 
very morning.” n 9 

Philip was not sorry to find that his money had been put out to such 
good interest, as to be the captain of a ship was what he earnestly de- 
sired. He replied that “ he certainly did hope to command a ship after 
the next voyage, when he trusted that he should feel himself quite com- 
petent to the charge.”’ 

** No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Vanderdecken. I can see that clearly. 
You must be very fond of the sea.” 

*T am,” replied Philip; “ I doubt whether I shall ever give it up.” 

** Never give it up! You think so now. You are young, active, and 
buoyant ; but you will tire of it by and by, and be glad to lie by for 
the rest of your days.” 

** How many troops do we embark ?”’ inquired Philip. 

*¢ Two hundred and forty-five common soldiers and six officers, Poor 
fellows! there are but few who will ever return: nay, more than one- 
half will not see another birthday. It is a dreadful climate. I have 
landed three hundred men at that horrid hole, and, in six months, be- 
fore I had sailed, there were not one hundred left alive.” 

“‘ It is almost murder to send them there,”’ observed Philip. 

‘* Psha! they must die somewhere, and if they die a Jittle sooner, 
what matter? Life is a commodity to be bought and sold like any other. 
We send out so much manufactured goods and so much money to bar- 
ter for Indian commodities. Wealso send out so much life, and it gives 
a good return to the Company.’ 

* But not to the poor soldiers, I’m afraid.” | 

“ No; the Company buy it cheap and sell it dear,’”’ replied the 
captain, who walked forward. 
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True, thought Philip, they do purchase cheap and make a rare profit 
of human life, for without these poor fellows how would they be able:to 
hold their possessions against the native and foreign enemies? For 
what a paltry and cheap annuity do these men sell their lives! which 
will be soon sacrificed to the dreadful climate they are to be conveyed 
to,—no chance—no hopes of return to repair their exhausted enérgies 
and take a new lease of life. Good God! if these soldiers’ lives are thus 
to be sacrificed so heartlessly to Mammon, why should I feel any remorse 
if life be sacrificed by the fulfilment of a sacred duty imposed by the 
fiat of Heaven, that deals with us as it thinks fit. Not a sparrow falls 
to the ground without His knowledge, and it is for Him to sacrifice or to 
save. I am but the creature of His will, and I do but follow my duty 
in obedience to the commands of One whose ways are inscrutable. Still, 
if this ship should be doomed, as was the last, I cannot but help feel- 
ing the wish that I had been sent on board of some other, where the 
waste of human life might have been less. 

It was not until a week after Philip arrived on board that the Batavia 
and the remainder of the fleet were ready for sea. 

It would be difficult to analyze the feelings of Philip Vanderdecken 
upon the second embarkation. His mind was so continually directed to 
the purport of his voyage, that, although he constantly attended to his. 
duty, yet the whole of the day’s travail passed as adream. The cer- 
tainty that he felt of meeting again with the Phantom Ship, and almost 
equal certainty that the meeting would be followed up by some untoward 
event, and, in all probability, the sacrifice of those who sailed with him, 
preyed upon him, and wore him down to ashadow. He hardly spoke to 
any one, except in the execution of his duty. He felt like_a criminal, 
as one who had doomed all those around him to death, disaster, and 
perils, by embarking with them ; and when one talked of his wife, and 
another of his children—when they would indulge in anticipations, and 
canvass what they would do on their return—Philip would feel sick at 
heart, and, rising from the table, hasten to the deck, to be alone. -Atune 
time, he would try to persuade himself that his senses had been worked 
upon in a moment of excitement, and that all was illusive; at another, 
when he had called to mind all that had passed, he would acknowledge 
that all was but too true; and then he would suggest to himself that, if 
supernatural, heaven had nothing to de with it, and that he was follow- 
ing the suggestions of the Devil. But then the relic—the Devil would 
not have worked by such means. A few days after he had sailed, he 
bitterly repented that he had not stated the whole circumstances to 
Father Séysen, and taken his advice upon the propriety of following up 
the search; but it was now too late; already was the good ship Batavia 
more than a thousand miles from the port of Amsterdam, and his duty, 
whatever it might be, must be fulfilled. 

As the fleet approached the Cape, his anxiety increased to that 
degree, that it was remarked by all who were on board. The captain 
and officers commanding the troops embarked, who all felt interested in 
him, vainly attempted to obtain the cause of his anxiety. Philip would 
only plead not feeling well; and his haggard countenance, and sunken 
eyes, silently proved that he was under acute suffering. The major part 
of the night was passed by him on deck, straining his eyes in every quarter, 
and watching each change upon the horizon, in anticipation of the ap- 
pearance of the Phantom Ship; and it was not till the day dawned 
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that he sought a perturbed repose in his cabin. After a favourable 
passage, the fleet anchored to refresh at Table Bay, and Philip felt some 
small relief, that, up to the present time, the supernatural visitation had 
not again occurred. pai 

As soon as the flect had watered, they again made sail, and again did 
Philip’s agitation become perceptible. With a favouring breeze, however, 
they rounded the Cape, passed by Madagascar, and arrived in the Indian 
Seas, when the Batavia parted company with the rest of the vessels, which 
steered for Gambroon and Ceylon. ‘“ And now,” thought Philip, “ will 
the Phantom Ship make her appearance? It has only waited till we 
should be left without a consort to assist us, if in distress. But the Batavia 
sailed in a smooth sea and under a cloudless sky, and nothing was seen. 
In a few weeks she arrived off Java, and hove too, for the night, previous 
to entering the splendid roads of Batavia. This was the last night they 
would be under sail, and Philip stirred not from the deck, and walked 
anxiously, waiting for the morning. The morning broke—the sun rose 
in splendour, and the Batavia steered into the roads. Before noon she 
was at anchor, and Philip, with his mind relieved, hastened down to his 
cabin, and took that repose which he so much required. 

He awoke refreshed, for a great weight had been taken off his mind. 
It does not follow, then, thought he, that because I am on board the 
vessel and the crew are doomed to perish; it does not follow that the 
Phantom Ship is to appear because I seek her. “If so, I have no more 
weight on my conscience. I seek her, it is true, and wish to meet her, 
but I stand but the same chance as others ; and it does not follow that, 
because I seek her, I am sure to find. That she brjngs disaster upon 
all she meets may be true; but that I bring the disaster of meeting her 
is not the case. Heaven, I thank thee! Now can I prosecute my 
- search without remorse.” 

Philip, composed with these reflections, went on deck. The debark- 
ation of the troops was already taking place, for they were equally 
anxious to be relieved from their long confinement as the seamen were, 
to regain a little space and comfort. He surveyed the scene. The 
town of Batavia lay about one mile from them, low on the beach; 
rising from behind were a lofty chain of mountains, brilliant with 
verdure; and here and there were to be descried, at the bases of them, 
country seats, belonging to the residents, delightfully embosomed in 
forests of trees. The panorama was beautiful, and the vegetation was 
luxuriant and refreshing to the eye, from its vivid green. Near to the 
town lay large and small vessels, presenting a forest of masts; the water 
in the bay was of bright blue, and rippled toa soft breeze; here and 
there small islets broke the uniformity of the water-line by tufts of fresh 
verdure in beautiful and strong contrast; even the town itself was 
pleasing to the eye, the white colour of the houses being opposed to 
the dark foliage of the trees, which grew in the gardens, and lined the 
streets. 

“Can it be possible,’”? observed Philip, to the Captain of the 
Batavia, who stood by him, “that this beautiful spot can be so un- 
healthy? I had formed a very different opinion of its appearance.” 

** Even so,” replied the Captain, “as the venomous snakes of the 
country start up from among its flowers, so does death stalk about in 
this. beautiful and luxuriant landscape. Do you feel better, Mynheer 
Vanderdecken ?” 
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“Much better,” uy erp Philip. 

a Still in your enfeebled state I should recommend you te go on 
shore.” 

“T shall avail myself of your permission, with thanks.—How long 
shall we stay here ?”’ 

“Not long, as we are ordered to run back, Our cargo is all ready 
for us—and will be on board soon after we have discharged.” 

Philip took the advice of his captain; he had no difficulty in finding 
himself received by a hospitable merchant, who had a house at some 
distance from the town, and in a healthy situation. ‘There he re- 
mained two months, during which he re-established his health, and 
then re-embarked a few days previous to the ship being ready for sea. 
The return voyage was fortunate, and, in four months from the date of 
their quitting Batavia, they found themselves a-breast of St. Helena ; 
for they, at that period, generally made what is called the eastern pas- 
sage, running down the coast of Africa, instead of keeping towards the 
American shores. Again they had passed the Cape without meeting 
with the Phantom Ship; and Philip was now not only in excellent 
health, but in good spirits. As they lay becalmed, with the island;jn 
sight, they observed a boat pulling towards them, and in the course of 
three hours she arrived on board. The crew were much exhausted from 
having been two days in the boat, during which time they had never 
ceased pulling to gain the island. They stated themselves to be the 
crew of a small Dutch Indiaman, which had foundered at sea two days 
before—having started one of her planks and filled so rapidly, that the 
men had hardly time to save themselves. They consisted of the captain, 
mates, and twenty men belonging to the ship, and an old Portuguese 
Catholic priest, who had been sent home by the Dutch governor for 
having opposed the Dutch interests in the island of Japan. He had lived 
with the natives and been secreted by them for some time, as_ the 
Japanese government was equally seeking to capture him, with the 
intention of taking away his life. Eventually, he found himself obliged 
to throw himself into the arms of the Dutch as being the less cruel of 
his enemies. 

The Dutch government decided that he should be sent away from the 
the country; and he had, in consequence, been put on board of the 
Indiaman for a passage home. By the report of the captain and erew, 
but one person had been lost; but he was a person of consequence, 
having for many years held the situation of President at the Dutch fac- 
tory at. Japan, and had been returning to Holland with the riches 
which he had amassed. By the evidence of the captain and crew he 
had insisted upon going back to the ship, after he had been put intto 
the boat, to secure a casket of immense value, containing diamonds and 
other precious stones, which he had forgotten to take with him; that 
while they were waiting for him the ship suddenly plunged her bowsprit 
under, and went down head foremost, and that it was with difficulty 
that they escaped with the boat from the vortex. They had waited for 
some time to ascertain if he would rise again to the surface, but he had 
appeared no more. 

“TI knew that something would happen,” observed the Captain of 
the sunken vessel, after he had been sitting a short time in the cabin 
with Philip and the Captain of the Batavia; “we saw the Fiend or 
Devil’s Ship, as they call her, but three days before.” 
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“ What, the Flying Dutchman, as they name her? asked Philip. 

“Yes; that, I believe, is the name they give her,” replied the Cap- 
tin’? “T have often heard of her; but it never was my fate to fall in 
with her before, and I hope it never will be again; for I am a ruined 
man and must begin the world afresh.” 

“T have heard of that vessel,” observed the Captain of the Batavia. 
“Pray how did she appear to you ?” . 

“Why, the fact is, r did not see anything but the loom of her hull,” 
replied the other. “It was very strange ; the night was fine and the 
heavens clear; we were under top-gallant sails, for I do not carry on 
during the night, or else we might have put the royals on her—she 
would have carried them with the breeze. I had turned.in, when about 
two o’clock in the morning the mate came down to ask me to come on 
deck. 1 demanded what was the matter, and he replied he could hardly 
tell, but that the men were much frightened, and that there was a Ghost 
Ship, as the sailors termed it. I went on deck; all the horizon was 
elear, but on our quarter was a sort of fog, round as a ball, and not more 
than two cables’ length from us. We were going about four knots and 
a half free; and yet we did not leave it. ‘ Look there,’ said the mate, 
“Why, what the devil can it be ?? said I, rubbing my eyes. ‘No banks 
up to windward, and yet a fog in the middle of a clear sky, with a fresh 
breeze, and with water all around it ;’ for you see the fog did not cover 
more than half a dozen cables’ length, and we saw that it went no 
farther by the horizon on each side of it. ‘ Hark, Sir!’ said the mate— 
“they are now speaking again.’ ‘ Speaking!’ said I, and I listened ; 
from out of this ball of fog I heard voices—at least ong cried out, ‘ Keep 
a sharp look-out there forward, d’ye hear?’ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ replied 
another voice. ‘ Ship on the starboard bow, Sir.’ ‘ Very well; strike 
the bell there forward.’ And then we heard the bell tolled. ‘ It must 
be a vessel,’ said I to the mate. ‘ Not of this world, Sir,’ replied he. 
‘Hark!’ ‘A gun ready forward.’ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ was now heard out 

f the fog, which appeared to near us; ‘ all ready, Sir.’ ‘ Fire!’ The 
Resitt of the gun sounded in our ears like thunder, and then ” 

“ Well, and then ?”’ said the Captain of the Batavia, breathless. 

** And then,” replied the other Captain, solemnly, “ the fog-and all 
disappeared, as if by magic—the whole horizon was clear, and there 
was nothing to be seen.” 

“Is it possible ?”” 5s A 

“ There are twenty men on deck to tell the story,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain, “ and the old Catholic Priest to boot, for he stood by me the whale 
time that I was on deck. The men said that some accident would 
happen, and in the morning watch, on sounding the well, we found four 
feet water. We took to the pumps, but it gained upon us, and we went 
down as I have told you. The mate says that the vessel is well known 
—it is called the Flying Dutchman.” 

Philip made no remarks at the time, but he was much pleased at what 
he had heard. “ If,” thought he, “ the Phantom Ship off my poor father 
appears to others as well as to me, and they are equally sufferers, my 
being on board can make no difference. I do but take my chance of 
falling in with her, and do not risk the lives of those who sail with me 
by my embarkation. Now my mind is relieved, and I can prosecute my 
seuih with a quiet conscience,’ 
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The next day Philip took an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of the Catholic Priest, who spoke Dutch and other languages, as well as 
he did Portuguese. He was a venerable old man, apparently about sixty 
years of age, with a white flowing beard—mild in his demeanour, and 
very pleasing in his conversation. 

When Philip kept his watch that night, the old man walked with 
him, and it was then, after a long conversation, that Philip confided to 
him that he was of the Catholic persuasion. 

“ Indeed, my son, that is unusual in a Hollander.” ' 

“ It is so,” replied Philip; ‘ nor is it known on board—not that I am 
ashamed of my religion, but I wish to avoid discussion.” 

‘* You are prudent, my son. Alas! if the reformed religion produces 
no better fruit than what I have witnessed in the East, it is little better 
than idolatry.” | 

“* Tell me, father,” said Philip—“ they talk of a miraculous vision— 
of a ship not manned by mortal men. Did you see it?” 

‘| saw what others saw,” replied the Priest; “ and certainly, as far 
as my senses would enable me to judge, the appearance was most un- 
usual and supernatural; but I had heard of this Phantom Ship before, 
and moreover that its appearance was the precursor of disaster. So did it 
prove in our case, although we had one on board, now no more, whose 
weight of guilt was more than sufficient to sink any vessel, and the 
swallowing up of whom with all his wealth, when he anticipated in a few 
weeks to be enjoying it in his own country, has manifested that the 
Almighty, even in this world, sometimes will wreak just and awful re- 
tribution on those who have merited His vengeance.” 

** You refer to the Dutch President, who went down with the ship, 
when it sank.” ‘ 

** 1 do; but the tale of that man’s crime is long—to-morrow night I 
will walk with you, and narrate the whole. Peace be with you, my 
son, and good night.” 

The weather continued fine, and the Batavia hove-to in the eveningy 
intending to anchor the next morning in the roadstead of St. Helena. 
Philip, when he went on deck to keep the middle watch, found the old 
Priest at the gangway waiting for him. The ship being hove-to, all was 
quiet ; the men slumbered between the guns, and Philip, with his new 
acquaintance, went aft, and, seating themselves on a hencoop, the Priest 
commenced as follows :— 

“* You are not, perhaps, aware that the Portuguese, although anxious 
to secure for themselves a country discovered by their enterprise and 
courage, and in obtaining which I fear they have many crimes to an- 
swer for—still have never lost sight of one point dear to all good Ca- 
tholics, that of spreading wide the true faith, and planting the banner of 
Christ in the regions of idolatry. Some of our countrymen being 
wrecked upon the coast, we were made acquainted with the islands of 
Japan, and seven years afterwards our holy and blessed St. Francis, 
now with God, landed on the island of Ximo, where he remained for 
two years and five months, during which he preached our religion and 
made many converts. He afterwards embarked for China, his original 
destination, but was not permitted to arrive there; he died on his 
sage, and thus closed his holy and pure life. After his death, the con- 
verts to our holy religion increased greatly in the Japanese islands, 
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- although the pies of idolatry did all they could to check its progress, 
and occasionally those who had been baptized were persecuted at their 
instigations. Still the religion spread fast, and many thousands wor- 
shipped the true God. 

“ After a time, the Dutch formed a settlement at Japan, and, finding 
that the Japanese Christians, who surrounded the factories, would not 
deal with them, but only with the Portuguese, in whom they had con- 
fidence, they were at variance with us; and the man of whom we have 
spoken, aud who was, at that period, the head of the Dutch Factory, de- 
termined, in his lust for gold, to make the Christian religion a source of 
suspicion to the emperor of the country, and thus to ruin the Portuguese 
and their adherents. Such, my son, was the conduct of one who pro- 
fesses to have embraced the reformed religion as being of greater purity 
than our own. 

“* There was a Japanese lord of great wealth and influence who lived 
near us, and who, with two of his sons, had embraced our religion and 
had been baptized. He had two other sons who lived at the emperor’s 
Court. This lord had made us a present of a house for a college and 
school of instruction, but, on his death, his two sons at Court, who still 
remained in idolatory, insisted upon our quitting the property. This, 
being refused, gave an opportunity for the Dutch principal to inflame 
their young noblemen against us, and by that means he persuaded the 
Japanese emperor that the Portuguese and Chfistians had formed a 
conspiracy against his life and throne,—for, be it observed, that when a 
Dutchman was asked if he was a Christian, he would reply,‘ No; I 
am a Hollander.’ 

** The emperor, believing that such a conspiracy had been formed, 
gave an immediate order for the extirpation of the Portuguese and all 
the Japanese who had embraced the Christien faith. He raised an 
army to exterminate them, and gave the command of this army to the 
young noblemen I have mentioned, the sons of the lord who had given 
us the college. The Christians, aware that resistance was their only 
chance, flew to arms, and gave the command of the forces to the other 
two sons of the Japanese lord, who had, with their fathers; embraced 
Christianity. Thus were the two armies commanded by two of the 
brothers on the one side and two on the other. 

‘The Christian army amounted to more than 40,000 men, but of this 
the emperor was not aware, and sent a force of about 25,000 to conquer 
and exterminate then. They met, and after an obstinate combat, for 
the Japanese are very brave, the victory was on the part of the Chris- 
tians, and, with the exception of a few who saved themselves in the 
boats, the army of the emperor was cut to pieces. 

“ This victory was the occasion of making more converts, and the 
army was soon increased to upwards of 50,000 men. On the other 
hand, the emperor, perceiving that his army had been destroyed, ordered 
new levies, and raised a force of 150,000 men, giving directions to his 
generals to give no quarter to the Christians, with the exception of the 
two young lords who commanded them, whom he wished to secure alive 
that he might put them to death by slow torture. All offers of ac- 
commodation were refused, and the emperor took the field in person. 

The armies met, and, on the first day’s battle, the victory was on the 
part of the Christians ; still they had to lament the loss of one of their 
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generals, who was wounded and taken prisoner, and, no quarter having 
been given, their loss had been severe. 

$ The second day’s combat was fatal to the Christians. Their general 
was killed, they were overpowered by numbers, and felltoa man. The 
emperor then attacked the camp in the rear, and put to the sword every 
old man, woman, and child. On the field of battle, in the camp, and by 
subsequent torture, more than 60,000 Christians perished. But this was 
not all; there was ordered a rigorous search for Christians throughout the 
islands for mauy years ; and they, being still very numerous, were, when 
found, put to death by the most cruel torture. It was not until fifteen 
years ago that Christianity was entirely rooted out of the Japanese em- 
pire ; and, from the first period to the last, a period of more than sixteen 
years of persecution, it is supposed that upwards of 400,000 Chris- 
tians were destroyed, and all this slaughter, my son, was occasioned by 
the falsehood and avarice of that man who met his just punishment but 
a few days ago. The Dutch Company, pleased with his conduct, which 
had procured for them such advantages, have continued him for many 
years since as the president of their factory at Japan. He was a young 
man when he first went there, but his hair was grey when he thought 
of returning to his own country. He had amassed immense wealth,— 
immense, indeed, must it have been to have satisfied avarice such as 
his! All has now perished with him, and he has been summoned to his 
account. Reflect a little, my son. Is it not better to follow up our path of 
duty, to eschew the riches and pleasures of this world, and, at our sum- 
mons hence, to feel that we have hopes of bliss hereafter ?”’ 

“* Most true, holy father,’’ replied Philip, musing. 

** T have but a few years to live,’ continued the old man, ‘‘ and God 
knows I shall quit this world without reluctance.” 

** And so could I,”’ replied Philip. 

** You, my son!—no. You are young, and should be full of hopes. 
You have stfll to do your duty in that station to which it shall please 
God to call you.” 

** I know that I have a duty to perform,” replied Philip. “ Father, 
the night air is too keen for one so aged as you. Retire to your bed, 
and leave me to my watch and my own thoughts.” 

** T will, my son; may Heaven guard you, and take an old man’s 
blessing,—good night.” 

** Good night,” replied Philip, glad to be alone. “ Shall I confess 
all to him?” thought Philip. ‘I feel I could confess to him.—But no. 
I would not to Father Seysen,—why to him? I should put myself in 
his power, and he might order me No, no! my secret is my own. 
I need no advisers.”” And Philip pulled out the relic from his bosom, 
and put it reverently to his lips. 

The Batavia waited a few days at St. Helena, and then continued 
her voyage. In six weeks, Philip again found himself at anchor in the 
Zuyder Zee, and, having the captain’s permission, he immediately set 
off for his own home, taking with him the old Portuguese priest 
Mathias, with whom he had formed a great intimacy, and to whom he 
had offered his protection so long as he might wish to remain in the 
Low Country. 





(To be continued. ) 
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I WOULD NOT BE A CHILD AGAIN. 


Fu t oft have poets tried, and long, 
The spells of verse, the charms of song, 
To prove that childhood’s years are free 
From cares which haunt maturity,— 
That all its joys are pure and bright 
As morning in its embryo light,— 
That if at times a cloud o’ercast 

Its happiness, it will not last, 

But leaves its innocence the while 
More joyous in recover’d smile ;— 
Fond seers, ye try your arts in vain, 

I would not be a child again! 


Full many the sorrows, tears, and cares, 
Which round our manhood set their snares : 
The friends of youth may fall away, 

Like dew before the face of day ; 

And he, whose soul was only ours, 

May shun the spot where Fortune low’rs, 
Nor leave a trace of what has been 

Upon the once-loved, happy scene. 

Has any felt the bitter throes, - 

Nor deem‘d his manhood fraught with woes ? 
Yet, with its pleasures and its pain, 

I would not be a child again ! 


Full many the tales which life might tell, 
That ’gainst our better hopes rebel,— 

Of heart's affections torn and sear, 

Too long to tell, too sad to hear,— 

How plighted vows, and love's best token, 
Have been, in times of trial, broken,— 
How every earliest, fondest tie 

Has sunk into obscurity,— 

How all we strove to cheer and bless 
Has melted into nothingness !— 

Yet, with its pleasure and its pain, 

I would not be a child again! 


What though its little sorrows pass 

Like sand within an hour-glass ; 

Quick though they move, and lightly press, 
To tender years they bring distress. 

The gentle moth, that round the light, 
Unconscious wings its airy flight, 

Caught by the blaze, to ruin flies, 

And in ignited torture dies,— 

When forms of coarser, hardier frame, 
Would scarce have felt or own’d the flame : 
So, slight the blot that stains the page 

Of childhood’s virgin, tender age. 


What are its pleasures? Are they those 
Which life maturer courts and knows ? 
The happy brute that ranges free, 
Joyous in recent liberty, ; 
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Owns all that childhood’s life endears— 
Its pains—its pleasures—hopes and fears. 
"Tis but the spirit Nature gives 

To each created thing that lives ; 

And man, in common with the rest, 
Beneath such influence is blest, 

Till Reason opens to his mind 

Aspirings of a nobler kind. 


When Reason burns with kindled beam, 
And wakes him from his earlier dream,— 
When Intellect’s fast bursting ray 
The mists of Childhood scares away,—- 
Who would not brave increase of care, 
If bliss augmented were his share ? 
Who would not yield the joys of sense 
For those which crown intelligence ? 
With all its pleasures and its pain, 
Who, then, would be a child again ? 

R. M. S. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LA MAILLERAIE, 
BY CAPTAIN HERBERT BYNG HALL. 


Circumstances, to which it would be useless here to refer, induced 
me, in the month of September, 18—, to visit the banks of that loveliest 
of French rivers, the Seine. It was at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
a beautiful day, that I embarked on board the Apollo steamer, a vessel 
offering to the traveller the recommendations of speed, comfort, and 
cleanliness, together with all needful attention on the part of those 
functionaries whose good offices the majority of persons frequenting 
such packets so urgently require. On the occasion of which I speak, 
however, their labour was but slight; for after a short and delightful 
passage we found ourselves next morning alongside the pier at Havre. 
On landing, I proceeded immediately to the Hotel de ’Admireauté, and 
had barely time to demolish my breakfast of some café au lait and a 
coutlet before the bugle sounded for the departure of La Seine, the 
'rench steam packet for Rouen. Hastening to the quay, I once more 
embarked, but had not long been afloat ere I perceived, with no plea- 
surable sensations, the absence, in this my new abode of aquatic ma- 
chinery, of all that comfort and cleanliness so conspicuous in the 
Apollo ; but as entire resignation, nay, apathy, is a virtue indispensable 
to a tourist, I consoled myself with the reflection that *‘ use lessens mar- 
vel,”? w hile the scene around was in itself sufficiently lovely, even with- 
out the hope of speedy release which I possessed, to banish the recollection 
of present inconvenience. 

The day was brilliant, and the banks of the river grew at each mo- 
ment more romantic as we advanced, the channel of the stream becom- 
ing gradually more confined, and the adjacent country more thickly and 
beautifully wooded. Havre and its opposite neighbour, Honfleur, were 
soon left in the background; while the chateau of Tancarville, on its 
majestic and forest-clad heights, presented itself to our admiring gaze, 
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as we quickly glided through the tranquil waters: the villages of 
Caudebec, Quilleboeuf, and Grayville, next arose in rapid succession 
before us, and having at length reached the extensive and ancient cha- 
teau of La Mailleraie on our right, and the equally beautiful but more 
modern domain of Cantlieu on the left, we were at length deposited on 
the bustling quay de Boildieu at Rouen. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account of all my wanderings, 
more particularly since that part of Normandy, of which I now speak, 
has, of late years, been overrun by Englishmen, to the great profit and 
increased extortion of innkeepers, conductors, and the like persons : other- 
wise the fine old cityof Rouen, with its unequalled cathedral, might justly 
claim a large portion of my notice; but to which of my readers is it not 
familiar, either by personal inspection or in the writings of others? I 
shall proceed, therefore, to lay before my friends a story somewhat of a 
martial nature, the relation of which has been my chief inducement to 
take up my pen. Previously, however, to commencing my narrative, it 
will be necessary to inform my readers in what way I became acquainted 
with the persons concerned in the events recorded by the narrative. 

The desire to inspect some of the abodes of ancient greatness, to 
which I have before alluded, as visible in our passage up the river, 
having influenced me in the choice of Normandy as the scene of my 
present travel, I lost no time in executing the plants I had previously 
formed ; and having engaged a fiacre, speedily found myself mounting 
the steep but beautiful road leading back to Havre, with the intention of 
paying a visit to the chAteau of Mons. Le Febre at Cantlieu, to whom I 
had received letters of introduction. That gentleman was fortunately at 
home ; and having delivered my credentials, I was received with the 
polish and peculiarity of manner to be found in the French noblesse of 
the French school alone. My host, being a man of considerable taste, 
had furnished the interior of his old patrimonial abode, which, externally, 
was far from prepossessing in appearance, with much elegance, added 
toa large share of those comforts which, so necessary to English exist- 
ence, are but rarely to be found in the country residence of: a French 
propriétaire, how abundant soever may be the more gaudy and attractive 
meublement of a Parisian drawing-room. Here and there some beautiful 
specimens, by the hands of Murillo and Vandyke, graced the walls of 
the withdrawing-room, while the ancient wainscoting of the salon d mangé 
was adorned with some exquisite clusters of fruit and flowers in fresco ; 
but that part of the chAteau most attractive in my eyes was the extensive 
and judiciously-selected library, which, in addition to its well-filled 
shelves, possessed some most comfortable lounging chairs of London 
make, and a richly-carpetted floor. ‘* This room,” said Mons. Le Febre, 
* T have fitted up a /’ Anglais ; and as I pass a considerable portion of 
every winter at Cantlieu, I find it what your countrymen denominate 
ve-ery comfortable !’? The highest gratification, however, was yet to 
come: on opening the lofty window of the apartment, we found our- 
selves on a kind of terrace, or parterre, arranged with the utmost care 
and neatness, the view from which baffles all description. A broad and 
level gravelled walk, extending the whole length of the mansion, and at 
about a hundred paces from it, was protected by a stone parapet, deco- 
rated with vases containing orange-trees and other choice exotics. From 
this wall a precipitous and thickly-wooded bank descended to the brink 
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of the Seine ; while the beautiful little islands, which, like floating gar- 
dens, studded its tranquil surface, and the wide and richly-cultivated 
country around, united in giving to the scene a varied and finished love- 
liness, rarely, if ever equalled, to which the numerous passage-boats, 
laden with wood and merchandise, from Havre and the intermediate 
villages, gliding swiftly through the water, added an appearance of life 
and activity greatly increasing the general interest and effect. 

But it is time to quit this digression. Having made my acknowledg- 
ment to my host for his kind hospitality, J reluctantly bade farewell to 
his delightful residence. After leaving which, I rode to the an of La 
Mailleraie, and, taking boat, crossed tne Seine, landing beneath the walls 
of the venerable chfiteau. ‘This extensive but unprepossessing mass of 
building belongs, in the present day, to the family of Mortemart: the 
late noble duke of that name may be recalled to recollection by the 
events which took place at Paris in July, 1830. His son, the present 
possessor, being a keen sportsman, and the adjacent country abounding 
in game, it has become a favourite residence with him. Unfortunately, 
he occupied it during the time of my visit ; consequently, having no in- 
rie jeremy I was unable closely to inspect so much of this ancient fabric 

s I desired ; but a large portion I did see, sufficient, indeed, to satisfy 
nh curiosity as to its antiquity and historical interest. ‘The date of its 
erection is to be referred to the reign of William the Conqueror ; the 
building, like many old houses in our own land, forms three sides of a 
square, the front facing the river, within fifty yards of which it stands. 
A deep moat surrounds the whole, the entrance being at the back of the 
chiteau, through a handsome arched gateway. The dimensions of the 
house are certainly imposing ; but it labours under some disadvantage 
as regards its situation, being placed, as it were, in an angle at the end 
of the village of La Mailleraie, instead of occupying a conspicuous site 
in the extensive and beautiful: park, which, following the course of the 
river for some distance, appears at present rather an appendage than an 
ornament to the mansion, which is quite unsheltered, although in the 
immediate vicinity of the most delightful and luxuriantly-wooded scenery. 
The park abounds in extensive and trimly-cut shrubberies, through 
which I wandered for hours, retracing in imagination the footsteps of 
the beautiful La Valliere, who once graced them with her presence ; 
and admiring not a little the majestic avenues of beech trees, which, 
notwithstanding the lavish use of the pruning knife, present to the eye 
of the sylvan admirer beauties rarely equalled on the continent. Wearied 
at length, though gratified by the day’s excursion, [ turned to seek a 
path leading to the village auberge, when in passing up one of the 
before-mentioned lofty avenues, converging towards the hamlet of La 
Mailleraie, I observed two persons approaching from the opposite extre- 
mity. ‘“* Whoever they may be,” thought I, in my increasing fatigue, 
 T will request the civility of information as to the best means of reach- 
ing my destination, since there appears to be no end to the succession of 
these labyrinthian trim-cut shrubberies.”” With this intention I hastened 
towards the strangers, and had commenced my address in French, when 
the gentleman (for such was one of the pair, the other being a young 
lady of most interesting appearance) interrupted me, by saying in 
English— 

** It is not my habit, Sir, to intrude myself on the acquaintance of any 
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man ; indeed, thoroughly as I love my dear country, England, I gene- 
rally avoid the notice or recognition of her sons, who, in great numbers 
visit this delightful spot—but you are alone, and seem to be a stranger 
here ; if, therefore, it be not unpleasant to you, nor an interference with 
your private arrangements, let me entreat you to accompany us to our 
home.” At the same time turning to the lady, whom I before judged 
to be his wife, he said, in the most pleasing manner, ‘“* Agnes, ma chere, 
my countryman,—I feel sure you will make him welcome to the Her- 
mitage, where,’ he continued, addressing himself to me, “ you will, I 
trust, find better accommodation than the village auberge can offer.” 

The lady testified her approbation of her husband’s proposal by a sweet 
smile, and a few words of courteous entreaty spoken in a voice of the most 
melodious tone. Such an invitation, so given, was not to be declined. 
Accordingly, I proceeded with them to the Hermitage ; the strangers being, 
to all appearance, as much pleased by my acceptance of their Aisin 
offer, as was I by the frank and cordial manner in which they made it. 
Previous, however, to introducing my readers to the mansion, it will be ne- 
cessary to render them somewhat familiar with the strangers. The gentle- 
man, who appeared to have the advantage of his fair companion, by at least 
fifteen years, was tall and gracefully formed ; his lofty, erect, and noble 
carriage, open front, brilliant and daring, yet benevolent eye, proclaimed 
him one whose youth had been spent in war: his hair, more perhaps 
from care and hardship than from time, was partially grey: in age, he 
might have been about forty-five or fifty years : he was dressed in deep 
mourning. The attire of the slight yet graceful and symmetrically- 
formed female, who leaned upon his arm, was of the same sombre cast : 
her face was not, strictly speaking, beautiful ; but the eye and brow 
might have graced a Madona, while an indescribable sweetness of ex- 
pression gave to her countenance a loveliness far surpassing the most 
statue-like regularity of feature. She could not have seen more than 
eight-and-twenty summers ; and her dazzling fairness, ungommon in a 
French woman (for such she was), gave her an appearance of extreme 
youth. Such were my new acquaintance, who, to this hour, continue my 
esteemed and highly-valued friends. 

A short walk of twenty minutes, through the most delightful scenery, 
the path forming a détour from the park in the rear of the village, 
brought us to the Hermitage. Having passed through a small court, 
the walls of which were covered with well-trained fruit-trees, we stood 
before the door of the mansion, which, although not extensive, was 
evidently designed bysa skilful- hand. A large vine overspreading the 
whole side of the building on which we entered with its refreshing 
leaves, through which the already tinged clusters pressed in tempting 
abundance, added uot a little to the beauty of the retreat—scarcely 
leaving visible any portion of the structure, save the well-painted 
jalousies, distinguishable in all Norman chfteaus. On entering I found 
the internal arrangements fully equal to the external appearance ; an 
air of comfort and elegance pervaded every part, plainly showing in those 
presiding, that intimacy with the higher classes of society, attainable 
only by those whom birth and education have placed in the same sphere, 
and which still influences and adorns them by its courtesies when cir- 
cumstances have withdrawn them from immediate association with the 
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class to which they belong—as was the case with those to whose 
acquaintance I had just been introduced. 

The withdrawing-room, to which my fair hostess led the way, was a 
well-furnished apartment, opening, by two large French windows, to 
a balcony, from whence, as far as the eye could reach, a superb view of 
the surrounding country was obtained—not the least beautiful feature 
of which was the silvery stream pursuing its sinuous course until lost 
in the distance towards Rouen. From the balcony above mentioned, a 
few steps descended to a lawn, of no great extent but of the finest turf, 
and a beautifully-arranged flower-garden adjacent. 

“ According to the custom of the country in which I have long re- 
sided,”” said my host, “we dine early; but as I feel sure you must 
require both rest and refreshment, my wife will hasten the evening’s 
meal.”” 

To this arrangement I gave my full consent; and the necessary pre- 
parations being made, the supper, which was abundant without display, 
was shortly after placed on the table. A lively but desultory con- 
versation ensued, in the course of which many entertaining and inter- 
esting particulars, relative to the neighbourhood and its inhabitants, 
were narrated to me, and served too quickly to wile away one of the 
most agreeable evenings I had ever spent. 

The wife of my host retired early; and after her departure I had to 
answer numberless questions concerning various persons moving 
in the higher circles of English society, with whom my new friend 
appeared to have been familiar. A short but animated discussion on 
the leading politics of the day, in which my host was deeply interested, 
followed; then came the warm shake of the hand, the heartfelt good 
night, God bless you! and we parted without the remotest allusion on 
the part of my hosts either to their families or circumstances. So that 
when I retired to my comfortable sleeping apartment, I was still igno- 
rant of the name and rank of the kind pair to whom I was indebted for 
the hospitable reception I had that evening experienced. Of one thing, 
however, I felt convinced, be they what they might, they were no 
ordinary persons either in rank or intellect ; and with this reflection I 
was obliged for the present to content myself. , 

The novel events of the day so engrossed my mind as to render slee 
out of the question; throwing open, therefore, the casement which 
looked over the garden to the distant country, I spent an hour in 
admiring the extreme loveliness of the moon-lit scéne. Within a short 
distance of the house glided the placid Seine, glittering playfully in the 
yellow light, and not unfrequently, as though hiding itself, disappearing 
beneath the dark foliage which crowned its banks. No sound disturbed 
the tranquillity of night save when a light breeze came whispering through 
the adjacent trees, and breathed its balmy freshness on my face; alto- 
gether it was a night such as we read of in Italian story, and with diffi- 
culty could I tear myself from the contemplation of so exquisite a scene ; 
but nature at length pleaded for repose, and throwing myself on the 
couch, I slept soundly until the bright beams of the morning sun broke 
into my room. Being fully resolved on continuing my ramble that day 
as far as to Tancarville, I hastened my toilet, and proceeded towards the 
garden with the intention of visiting the river banks previous to the 
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assembling of the family at breakfast: my host, however, who had 
risen with the lark, left his private apartment, or sanctum, as I turned 
to descend the steps leading to the lawn, and, welcoming me with all 
the courtesy and cordiality of manner apparent on the preceding day, 
invited me to visit his “ quarters,” as he termed them. Accordingly, we 
entered a small chamber, the furniture and arrangements of which at once 
proved the justice of my previous conclusions as to the profession of its 
occupant. One side of the apartment was entirely lined with capacious 
and well-filled book-shelves; among the contents of which I noticed 
many works of a military nature, and other standard publications, both 
British and foreign, on various interesting and scientific subjects. Con- 
spicuous was the annual army list of many past years, while on the 
table lay several recent numbers of the “ United Service Journal.” A 
full-length portrait of the Duke of Wellington was suspended over the 
chimney-piece; on its left appeared an engraving of Napoleon passing 
the Alps. A handsome Turkish sabre hung parallel with an old regu- 
lation cavalry sword; nor were pistols or fowling-pieces wanting ; 
while a store of rods and other fishing apparatus, which might have 
provoked the envy of the father of anglers, old Izaak Walton himself, 
occupied one corner of the room. On my friend’s calling and pursuits 
no difference of opinion could exist—he was a soldier, a scholar, and a 
sportsman. ad 

* You will not, I trust,” said he, interrupting my scrutiny of the 
arcana of his retreat, ‘‘ leave us this morning; it is but seldom I can 
have the pleasure of passing a day with one of my countrymen, and J 
feel unwilling so soon to relinquish the new-found enjoyment of raged 
society, particularly since it may serve in some measure to dispel, for a 
time, the grief of my poor Agnes, who now mourns the loss of a kind 
and beloved parent. Should you be able a little longer to afford us the 
ae we seek, we can, I think, promise that time shall not hang 

eavily on your hands. If fishing be a favourite amusement we have 
the best to offer; but should you prefer shooting, to which indeed the 
seasén is more adapted, we can take a ramble in the neighbourhood 
where game is plentiful, and I have a carte blanche from our friends at 
La Muilleraie.” 

To an idle man so hearty an invitation could not be other than agree- 
able ; and I yielded readily to the solicitations of my host, the more so 
as I perceived that a refusal on my part would have given pain. 

“Come then,”’ said he, “my wife expects us at the breakfast-table, 
and we have no time to lose.” 

We were speedily seated ; and the interesting young wife vied with 
her kind husband in heaping on me those polite and friendly attentions 
which, springing from sincere cordiality of heart, can no more be 
imitated by artificial hospitality than declined by those to whom they 
are offered. 

The meal being céiypt« ‘é@we shouldered our Mantons,- and sallied 
forth, ostensibly to seek game ; but with me the desire of visiting the 
adjacent points of interest in the company of one so well acquainted 
with them, was the chief inducement to the ramble. The lane was 

assed and the park entered ere much had been spoken by either. 
Diverging at length into the open and cultivated country beyond, our 
dogs began immediately to hunt ; but the game, though abundant, was 
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wild: so that, after a few unavailing shots, we relinquished the in- 
tention of sporting, and fell gradually into the following conyersation :— 

“Tt must, doubtless, appear to you strange,’ said my host, “ that I 
have suffered so much time to elapse without acquainting you with the 
name and circumstances of those into whose society you have fallen, 
and whose solitude your kindness has so greatly enlivened ?”’ 

“Tam unwilling,’”’ replied I, “to interfere unnecessarily with the 
private concerns of others; and have been too much influenced by 
my own inclinations in accepting your hospitable and friendly offers 
to lay claim to any merit on that score. It is sufficient for me to know 
you as you are; and I would fain hope that the acquaintance so singu- 
larly commenced may ripen into a friendship more lasting in its duration 
than, I fear, our present intimacy is likely to prove.” 

** You are very kind and trusting,” answered he, “ to be so easily 
satisfied with respect to us; but it is only right that I should inform 
you of all that relates to our past history and present seclusion. Pre- 
pare yourself, therefore, to listen to a tale which will awaken in your 
breast both interest and commiseration, especially since you have intro- 
duced yourself as a professional brother. 

** Being a younger son of one of the most aristocratic and influential 
families of the present day, but provided with small means of supporting 
my station in society, I was induced, at an early age, to select the army 
fur my profession. My father, who was then living, being possessed of 
considerable interest, I found little difficulty in purchasing an ensignucy 
in a regiment which, with many others, was at that time serving in the 
Peninsula. The early part of my military career held forth nothing 
above the general interest of novelty and excitement consequent upon 
first joining, and entering at once on the glorious path of active service. 
The minds of all classes of my fellow-countrymen were then deeply 
stirred by the perilous situation and splendid achievements of the 
British forces; and the pens of many eloquent writers have so well and 
fully laid before the public the history of the several campaigns, that it 
will be needless for me to enlarge upon a subject which was then the 
theme of every man’s conversation, and is now so well known to all— 
except wherein it is connected with my personal history, which will 
naturally cause me to dwell more fully upon particular events. and 
periuds of that momentous and successful struggle. Suffice it, then, to 
suy that, after one year’s active service, through which I was borne by 
the ardour and enthusiasm of youth, a slight wound from a musket-ball, 
in my shoulder, which not only gave me considerable uneasiness, but 
likewise seriously affected my health, induced the medical officers of my 
regiment to recommend my return to England. Leave being granted 
accordingly, I left my companions in arms, and reached my paternal 
home in the latter part of the year 1812—-broken in constitution, but 
not a little delighted to rejoin my family, from whom, it is needless to 
suy, I received a warm and affectionate reception. 

‘“* The change of air, added toa few months quiet and care, materially 
renovated my shattered health; and the annoyance from my wound 
being nearly abated, 1 became most anxious to rejoin the army, and 
resume my share of the fatigues, privations, dangers, and honours, by 
which they were encompassed. It was therefore with feelings of great 
satisfaction that I, one morning, learned from my father, on descending 
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to the breakfast-room, that he had obtained my promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy in one of the best cavalry corps at that time serving with tee 
army in Spain under the command of the most renowned general of the 
age. I hastened to London; and having, with a natural feeling of 
youthful pride and satisfaction, equipped myself in all the martial 
trappings of the —— regiment, a few short weeks found me once more 
amid the bustle, care, and delight of the seat of war. Time, chequered 
with the various stirring events of a campaign, passed rapidly by, and 
brought at length the ever-memorable 21st of June, 1813. 

“The glorious field of Vittoria is now before my eyes as it appeared 
towards the close of that tremendous day, when, passing at a quick trot, 
over the countless, defaced, and inanimate bodies scattered on the ensan- 
guined plain, my regiment crossed a small bridge over the Ladora, from 
the village of Nanclares, in pursuit of the flying enemy ; cht bag- 
gage-waggons, various articles of costly apparel, and even gold and 
silver, were strewed abundantly in the streets; and dreadful was the 
sight as our gallant corps rode hastily through the narrow streets of the 
city, and emerging by the gates leading to the open country—through 
which run the high Durango and French roads—pressed on the rear of 
the retreating foe, who, in the utmost confusion and dismay, dispersed 
over the plain; while, with great, though useless valour, a few squadrons 
of French cavalry strove in vain to cover the hurried and totally un- 
organized flight of their comrades. At the head of one of these 
squadrons, the wreck of the pseudo-king Joseph’s army, I observed a 
brave and spirited officer, who, seated on a heavy, but powerful, and 
handsome Norman charger, and undaunted by the slaughter around him, 
laboured by threats, entreaties, and yet more by his example, to instil 
firmness and courage into his thinned and wavering troops. Well did I 
mark his lofty carriage and noble bearing ; nor could | otherwise than 
regret, when, amidst the smoke and confusion of the encounter, I beheld 
the fine animal on which he rode, stagger and fall, in the agonies of 
death, on his unfortunate rider. The loss of their leader produced an 
instantaneous effect upon his gallant band ; hitherto excited and cheered, 
they had endeavoured, with superhuman energy, to make some stand ; 
but after a moment’s hesitation, they turned, and fled in disorder, to join 
their routed countrymen. We were then ordered to draw our bridles, 
as the night, which was fast closing, rendered farther pursuit useless in 
our present exhausted condition. 

“Thus it happened that I found myself in the neighbourhood of the 
brave and fallen foe. Anxious to learn his fate, I gave my horse into 
the care of the nearest soldier, and hastened to the spot. My first en- 
deavour was, with the assistance of two or three men, to remove the 
ponderous carcase of the poor animal, which lay lifeless across its rider, 
a ball having pierced its back, shattering the spine. Having at length 
succeeded in this attempt, I rescued the officer from the perilous situation 
in which he was placed, @git« “i@arly suffocated by the weight of his 
charger. I was however truly glad to find, upon examination, that 
farther than being stunned, and severely bruised by the fall, he had 
providentially sustained little injury. After refreshing him from the 
contents of a canteen at hand, I removed his cumbrous helmet, and 
beheld, with sincere pleasure, his handsome and distinguished coun- 
tenance gradually resume its natural hue. When at length sufficiently 
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recovered to understand what passed around, perceiving himself to be in 
the hands of the British, he proffered his sword, which being declined, 
he introduced himself as the Count 

“ My regiment being ordered to take up their quarters at Vittoria for 
the night, [ was enabled to offer some comforts to the prisoner, who was 
conveyed thither. These trifling attentions, which were no less a plea- 
sure than a duty, won so much on the noble nature of the Count, as a 
farther knowledge of my history will prove to yon, that ties of the 
warmest friendship were, from that hour, formed between us. 

‘Time rolled on: the course of events after the splendid triumph of 
Vittoria, and the emancipation of the Peninsula, is too well known to 
need any comment from me, even did time allow of it. Once more, 
then, I found myself beneath my paternal roof. Boyhood had passed 
away, and “manhood, with its deep-laid plans, and home-anxieties,” 
came on me. I had been familiar with the world and its ways, and 
partaken, not lightly, of the peril hardship, and—may I not add—the 
renown of war? Still, though surrounded with numberless sources of 
enjoyment, and blessed with perfect tranquillity, I liked it not. After 
the active and excited life I had long spent, all seemed too tame for 
happiness, and, like many soldiers, I watched with deep interest the un- 
folding of that series of events which at length summoned my re- 
giment again to the field. Meanwhile, I had become a person of some 
consequence, having attained to that rank most enviable in the eyes of 
a subaltern—the command of a troop—I was, not long afterwards, 
destined to remain in idleness. One morning, my good father had most 
methodically taken out his handkerchief, and after wiping his glasses, 
placed them on his nose, when the old butler put into his hands the 
newspaper, which had just arrived from town. Great was my astonish- 
ment, and not unmingled with satisfaction, when, after a few moment’s 
perusal, he uttered an exclamation of extreme surprise, and proceeded 
to inform us of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, and enthusiastic reception 
in France. The lamentable consequences of this step are well known : 
I shall therefore not pause upon intermediate events, but hasten at once 
to that which more nearly concerns me—the action of Waterloo. 

** | found myself, among many others, waltzing with a fair partner in the 
ball-room at Brussels, on the night of the 16th June, when the intel- 
ligence of the approaching French army was received by the Duke 
of Wellington. How changed was the scene! In a short space of 
time I was with my regiment, the brigade to which it belonged being 
posted on the brow of an extensive ridge, along which runs the hedge 
giving name to the farm of La Haye Sainte. Between the central 
regiment and our own, which formed the left wing, was a small knoll, 
of superior elevation, commanding a great part of the English line of 
battle. To obtain possession of this spot was the object of the first attack 
made by the enemy under Count d’Erlon, which is commonly reported 
to have been only a feint. Be this as it may, an assault was shortly after 
made by a considerable column on our position, but repelled partly by 
the heavy cavalry charging the enemy in front, while our regiment, un- 
supported by the rest of the brigade, fell upon their flank: the left 
squadron advancing first, suffered severely, the centre following, was 
actually cut to pieces; the right, to which I belonged, was last em- 
ployed, and bore its proportion of the loss; but on this I can say little 
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from observation, as I early received a deep sabre cut on the head, 
while leading on my re What ensued, I know not, as I fell, 
stunned, from my horse. mpled on by the contending parties, and 
exhausted by the*loss of blood, it was long ere I in any measure re- 
covered my reason, although consciousness of suffering soon returned. 
When at length my mind became sufficiently restored to take cognizance 
of things around me, I perceived that the night must have passed 
during my insensibility, as the dawn of a bright midsummer morning 
was fast breaking over the scene of carnage. But you must excuse my 
dwelling on the harrowing events of that never-to-be-forgotten day: a 
kind and friendly hand, directed doubtless by a merciful Providence, 
allayed the parching thirst with which I was overpowered; and my 
sufferings, which had been chiefly occasioned by the stupifying effects of 
the wound, added to the great loss of blood, being in some measure 
abated, the latter having ceased to flow, I made an effort to move, and 
succeeding at length in raising myself upon my arm, gazed around the 
field, which was literally covered with the slain. Shuddering at the 
rt I withdrew my eyes from objects more remote to fix them on 
those immediately beside me, when, conceive my astonishment on dis- 
covering, only a few yards distant from me, the very individual who had 
been our captive at Vittoria, in a state of extreme Suffering, from the 
effects of a broken thigh, and vainly endeavouring to attract the attention 
of those of my regiment who had been sent for the purpose of seeking 
their comrades. The sufferer’s voice was too weak to reach their ears, 
especially since its accents were French ; but no sooner had it struck 
on mine, than I recognised it as familiar, and enireated my men to 
relieve the gallant officer, who lay half-buried amid the lifeless bodies of 
the fallen on either side. On hearing my voice, he turned his eyes 
towards me, and I instantly found the recognition to be mutual; joy 
beamed from his countenance as he uttered my name. A few words 
of explanation on the part of each followed, and having, with some 
difficulty, by means of assistance, regained my legs, my next object was 
to direct the conveyance of the wounded Count to the nearest spot at 
which medical aid was to be procured, and whither I was also borne, as 
I found myself unable to walk through faintness. Everything that 
skill and kindness could do for our relief, was speedily effected ; and so 
soon as my far slighter wound permitted, I was thankful to watch by 
his sick bed, and administer, so far as lay in my power, to the wants in- 
duced by his melancholy situation. 

“During this period, my regiment, with the rest of the army, had 
marched to Paris; and so soon as I felt myself sufficiently restored, 
being anxious once more to enter on active duty with my comrades, I 
took leave of my friend, who was progressing very tolerably; but 
previous to my departure, I went through a scene which years can never 
efface from my memory. @(?"thanking me with the utmost warmth 
and sincerity for the assistance which happily I had been able to afford, 
he delivered into my hands a packet addressed to the Countess ——, 
Rue ——, a Paris. 

“* Should you reach Paris,’ he said,‘ I feel assured that you will 
deliver this packet into the hands of her to whom it is directed; she 
will know how to receive one who has been twice the means of saving 
her husband ; nor will the gratitude of my beloved child be wanting to 
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my friend and benefactor. My prayers have been offered for’ your 
safety and reward, theirs will abundantly be added ;—the Mother of 
Heaven and her blessed Son protect you.’ He paused a moment’s 
space, overpowered by the intensity of his feelings, then continued— 
* Alas! for the glory of France !—the brightness of her sun is clouded ; 
and my noble master! What will be his fate ?—ruined !—conquered ! 
—forsaken! Yet to be beaten by such a foe can never stain a hero, 
Oh!’ he continued, clasping his hands, ‘ may I live to see our coun- 
tries united ; the bravest enemy will ever make the best of friends.’ After 
these words he fell back fatigued and exhausted on his pillow, and ere 
long I rejoiced at perceiving that he had sunk into a calm and refresh- 
ing slumber. 

“On the entrance of the Prussian army into Paris, my regiment took 
up its quarters at a village within a short league of that most animated 
and interesting city; consequently we had frequent opportunities of 
enjoying the various public and private amusements which there 
abounded. My first object, however, was to find the hotel and deliver 
the letter of the wounded count: on mentioning his name I was speedily 
directed to the former, and had soon afterwards the satisfaction of pJac- 
ing the latter in the hands of the afflicted Countess. The tidings 
which it was my good fortune to bear, lifted her at once from the depth 
of sorrow, into which she had been thrown by the supposition of her 
husband’s death, to the height of grateful joy ; and clasping her hands 
in speechless emotion, she listened to my-narrative of the Count’s escape 
from death, and assurance that a short period only would elapse ere he 
would be so far recovered as to venture upon joining his beloved family 
in Paris. Excessive agitation had hitherto prevented her opening the 
packet of which I had been the bearer; but, being at length somewhat 
composed, she hastily broke the seals, and, with tears of mingled joy 
and grief, perused again and again the letter of her justly-endeared 
partner, as if to convince herself that it was indeed his. writing ; then, 
seizing my hand, she exclaimed in broken accents,—* How can I suffi- 
ciently express my gratitude to you,—the friend, and twice the preserver 
of my beloved husband ?’ 

“* Asaman anda Christian,’ replied I, ‘ to any one requiring the 
same assistance, I trust it would have been freely offered; but I rejoice 
to have been instrumental in rendering any service to those whose regard 
I so greatly covet, and shall so highly value.’ 

“* My child, at least,’, she rejoined, ‘ shall unite her warmest ac- 
knowledgments to the deliverer of her parent with my own, though 
words can never tell how much we feel towards you.’ 

‘** Her daughter was then summoned ; and if I was struck by her ele- 
gant appearance and feminine loveliness, I was not less so at the frank 
and ardent manner in which, with tears of filial affection, she offered 
her heartfelt thanks for the services I had been enabled to render to the 
Count. 

“Under these happy auspices our intimacy commenced, and it is 
scarcely necessary for me to inform you, that it speedily ripened into 
something more than common friendship : each day and hour that a sense 
of duty permitted me to be absent from my regiment was passed in their 
increasingly delightful society. At length the wounded husband and 
father acquired strength sufficient to enable him to bear a removal to 
Paris, although not quite a convalescent. 
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** The joyful night of his arrival is now before me, nor will it ever be 
forgotten. The intense affection manifested towards him by a wife who 
had mourned him dead; the devoted love of the child who had shared 
in her mother’s grief ; the tenderness of their greetings, their, ejacula- 
tions of thankfulness and joy; all these may be better imagined than 
described. Who would not have felt the bitterness of years repaid in 
such an hour as this? The events of that night fixed my determina- 
tion to make known to the Count my feelings respecting his daughter,— 
the difference of religion,—country,—fortune,—all were forgotten or 
disregarded: and, at the earliest opportunity, I informed him of my 
attachment. His answer was brief, but most satisfactory. 

“« Tf, said he, ‘ you can gain the consent of Agnes, mine is sure; 
to none would I yield my beloved child in preference to yourself, for 
none I believe can be more worthy of so great a treasure.’ 

** A short time saw me the accepted lover of Agnes, under a promise 
that I should, so soon as circumstances permitted, return to England, 
and urge the consent of my parents to our union. 

** Many regiments of British cavalry were shortly afterwards ordered 
to take up different quarters on the line of country commanded by the 
army of occupation, and, among others, we were stationed in Normandy, 
not far from the ancient city of Rouen. Nothing coyld.be more favour- 
able to my views, as the Count’s health, though improved, was far from 
re-established, and, on the return of the Bourbons to France, he was 
glad, like many officers of the fallen Emperor, to retire with his family 
into the country, there to mourn in private over the ruin of his own and 
his master’s cherished hopes. Thus I had the unexpected happiness of 
learning from him his intention to visit our friends at La Mailleraie ; 
and rejoiced at the prospect of renewing my intercourse with those so 
justly dear to me. You will not wonder, therefore, when I tell you that 
at the ancient chateau now before you, some of my happiest days were 
passed. Alas! they were but short. My promotion as a field-officer 
taking place soon after, offered an opportunity for my return to Eng- 
land, to state in person what I had already urged by letter,—my desire 
to marry. To you, who are an Englishman, it is unnecessary that I 
should recount the numerous obstacles opposed to the attainment of 
my-wishes. Virtue,—talent,—beauty,—rank,—and, at least, compe- 
tence,—were insufficient to satisfy my worldly relations; her nation 
and religion were in their eyes as crimes, and their consent was de- 
cidedly refused. From that hour I left my home, never to return: 
Agnes became my wife, and, much as J love my country, I have not 
since beheld its shores. Years have passed, but amid the various events 
occurring to shake the peace of the great world, we have here lived 
tranquilly, happy in each other, and in fellowship with those around us 
—not blessed with children, but gifted with that contentment of mind 
which most conduces to happiness in this world of trial. Few are the 
visitors who enter our wo dwelling, but those who do find us out, 
I hope, remain our friends. 

** An event, however, of late occurrence has thrown over our prospects 
an uncommon gloom. Since the death of the lamented Countess, the 
aged Count had passed his days entirely in our seclusion, and it has 
been my study to prevent, as far as was practicable, his recurrence to 
those political events on which our opinions, as our actions, were op- 
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posed, and which never failed to disturb the tranquillity of his declining 
years. The late a raage” movements at Paris were, however, of 
allo 


too exciting a character to allow of his remaining inactive here; and 
no sooner did the rumour of the memorable ordinances reach us, than, 
contrary to our earnest entreaties, he hastened to the city, not unac- 
companied, for, though holding opinions diverse from his own, I could 
not forget the relationship subsisting between us, and, if it were not 
possible for me to aid his cause, I might at least, I fondly thought, 
be instrumental in preserving him from destruction, When we reached 
the city the low smothered flame of revolt, which awaited but the 
slightest breeze to fan it into open fury, had powerfully manifested 
itself. On the day following our arrival, thousands of Parisians, many 
of whom had bled on the field of foreign strife, hurried on with venge- 
ful resolution to meet their countrymen in deadly combat. Alas! how 
dreadful are the consequences of civil war! Hands which but a few 
days previous had met in the grasp of friendship, now clutched the blade 
which was to drink their fellow’s blood. Love,—country,—kindred,— 
all were forgotten in the exterminating struggle. At such a period, 
when the foundations of the Bourbon supremacy seemed.on the point of 
being rooted up, it is not to be supposed that the ancient followers of 
Napoleon would remain uninterested spectators of the political convul- 
sion ; in it they viewed, as they fondly thought, the season for the rising 
again of that sun which had set forever; and even the less enthusiastic 
and more discerning adherents of the ex-emperor’s family rejoiced in 
the prospect of any change which might exclude the reigning house. 
Among the latter, the Count was eminently distinguished, and, by gene- 
ral consent, intrusted with the command of a large body of the revolu- 
tionary citizens, and with his accustomed valour did he fulfil the task. 

“The morning of the 30th of July shone in unclouded splendour on 
the streets of Paris, where the tri-coloured flag floated proudly from 
every public building,—the emblem of a melancholy triumph. There 
were sounds, too, of mirth and rejoicing among the populace; yet amid 
the general festivity how many families mourned their best and bravest ? 
What to the widow and the fatherless in the hour of their desolation 
was the victory obtained? They gazed upon the cold, still relics of 
mortality, and felt how dear to them had been the purchase. 

“* We had cause for more than common sorrow ; our beloved friend was 
ne more. On the last charge being made against the troops, they had 
wavered and dispersed in much confusion: a dragoon, however, who 
had observed the Count inspiriting and urging on the citizens with en- 
thusiastic valour, while smarting from a sabre wound, turned round and 
discharged his carbine ; the ball pierced the heart of our noble friend, 
who fell expiring to the earth, his last words being a prayer for his 
country. His death was revenged; the soldier dropped from his horse 
mortally wounded, but the spirit of my friend had fled. It is needless 
for me to tell you how his fall was mourned by his followers ; it would 
be vain to attempt any expression of our own grief under this severe 
bereavement. ‘Thus died one who had survived an hundred battles,— 
a kind and affectionate parent, a noble and gallant officer, a virtuous 
and honoured man.” : 
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CHARITY. 





“ Wrapt in my virtue and a good surtout.”—Gay: Trivia. 





Ar public dinners for the benefit of charitable institutions every one 
must have observed that the applause which follows the announcement 
of a donation is nicely proportioned to its amount. Thus: ‘ Mr. White, 
one guinea !”” is acknowledged by a scarcely audible tap on the table by 
the tip of the fore-finger. ‘“‘ Mr. Brown, one guinea!” the same. “ Mr. 
Green, five guineas!” (announced with a marked emphasis on the 
“* five”’) and there is a clattering of spoons and knife-handles. But for 
** Alderman Phigs, TEN guineas !” fists are brought into requisition, and 
the tables are thumped till the enraptured glasses and decanters skip and 
dance about in very ecstacy. ‘* Mr. Black, one pound /”? comes as a 
charm, like oil thrown upon the troubled waters, and suddenly the en- 
thusiastic clamour subsides into the gentle tapping of the fore-finger.° 

Now, considering that, in all these cases, the motive that prompts the 
act is one and the same, namely, Charity: considering, also, that the 
guinea of Mr. White, and the pound of Mr. Black, may be equal, or 
more than equal, to the ten guineas of Mr. Alderman Phigs, in propor- 
tion to their respective means; is it not ungenerous, is it not unjust, 
to stigmatize, as it were, by such sordid distinctions, the humbler contri- 
bution of the less affluent man? Time was, when, in the innocency of 
my heart; I thought so; when I fondly believed that Mr. White with his 
one guinea donation, no less than Mr. Alderman Phigs with his ten, was 
an incarnation of benevolence unalloyed ; and that upon all the occa- 
sions, and in all the cases, in question, the motive, sole and simple, that 
quickened the liberality of the contributors was charity. Alas! and 
alas! for the beautiful mistakes of youth and inexperience! One by 
one are we forced to part withthem as payment for the purchase of 
wicked, worldly wisdom ; yet, as if our little stock would not be soon 
enough exhausted by the slow, but certain, operation of this hard and 
heartless traffic, we are now so Penny-Tutor’d, so Penny-Cyclopedia’d 
into premature sapience, that ere long not a pleasing illusion will remain 
to beguile the imagination even of a child. 

Amongst the many agreeable errors which unrelenting Experience has 
thus dispelled, and the place of which she has inhumanly supplied with 
nothing but a quantity of fact—fact at once useless and uncomfortable— 
is this, concerning the motive that incites to donations in public. Far 
he it from me to assert, what truly I do not believe, that pure charity 
has never anything to do with these matters. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied that in nine cases out of ten the motive that impels the hand into 
that sanctum sanctorum, the pocket, ts charity. The exceptions, however 
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—the remaining one case in every ten—are sufficient for the purpose of 
showing that, however objectionable in point of taste may be the practice 
I have noticed, it is, in its consequences, greatly beneficial to the objects 
in whose behalf it is exercised. n a recent occasion, of which Iwas a 
witness, it was four guineas clear gain to the “ A-——-’s Benevolent Fund.”’ 

At the last anniversary dinner for the benefit of that excellent in- 
stitution, I was placed next to Mr. ——, a distinguished membevof'the 
profession in aid of which the fund had been established. Weewere 
seated at the cross-table, nearly facing Lord ——, the president for the 
day. As we were already acquainted with each other, though* but 
slightly, we soon fell into easy conversation. Amongst other topics, the 
occasion which had brought us together was prominent. 

“ This is a fine charity,”’ said Mr. , “and deserves the support 
of the public. It is delightful to reflect that when members of my pro- 
fession are overtaken by age, or sickness, or infirmity, and are thus ren- 
dered incapable of exercising their powers for their own support ; it is 
delightful to reflect, I say, that they have then this invaluable institu- 
tion to fall back upon. I have contributed my mite to it, my annual 
guinea, for the last seven years; though, heaven knows, I am not likely, 
thank heaven! ever to require assistance from it myself. No, thank 
heaven! I have been industrious and frugal; and, between ourselves, 
had all my brethren followed my example, there had been no need for 
this periodical call upon the public, this drain upon the pockets of the 
more prudent members of the profession.” =, 

“That you have exercised those qualities,” said I, “ is greatly ‘to 
your credit. At your outset in your career you made a fortunate hit, 
which brought you into notice: you were patronized, and employment 
followed: finding employment, you were industrious: of prudent 
habits, you economized the fruits of your industry. Nothing could be 
more exemplary. But it was not for such as you, who are at once for- 
tunate and wise, that institutions like the present were contemplated. 
They were designed to remedy the accidents of life, and, in the true 
spirit of charity, redress even the infirmities of poor human nature. 
Mark me well! I do not mean to advocate the cause of idleness or of 
thoughtless extravagance ; but how is he to be industrious who is un- 
furnished with employment ? and, as non-occupation is unproductive, 
from what in-comings is he to lay by a fund for the wants of a future 
day? You, my dear Sir, are, in the words of Gay, ‘ wrapt in your 
virtue ;? but (of course, not intending to apply the remainder of the 
quotation to you)”—[I did, though; for I was disgusted with the 
meanness and the arrogant self-gratulation which peeped through his 
professions of charity,]—‘* ‘ but how many are there whose virtue would 
stand them in but little stead, were they not comfortably wrapt also in ‘a 
good surtout ??”’ 

“ True,” said he, “‘ very true; and that is why I subscribe to this 
charity. It is useful—eminently useful! It enables one to do a world 
of good! Though, like you, I am no advocate of idleness, my heart 
bleeds ata tale of distress, by whatever cause the distress may be pro- 
duced ; and I do all in my power, small as are my means, to alleviate it. 
It was only the other day that poor S—— called at my house. Owing 
to an inflammation of the eyes he had been unable to do anything for 
six weeks. He complained that he and his wife were in great distress, 
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and asked me to lend him A ese I could not do that, for the claims 
upon me which [ must comply with are, I do assure you, beyond belief. 
Besides, I am, as I said, an annual subscriber of a guinea to this fund, 
which is intended to meet cases like his. One cannot do it both ways. 
I, therefore, did what I thought best, and, indeed, all I was able to do 
for him, poor fellow! After gently remonstrating with him upon his 
improvidence in not having made some reserve out of his earnings, for a 
casualty of this kind, I gave him a very pressing letter in his behalf to 
the secretary of this institution ; and I hope—sincerely hope—it has been 
useful to him, poor fellow! Ah! this is, indeed, an admirable charity !” 

“ This is economising the heavenly virtue with a vengeance !” thought 
I. “Charity covereth a multitude of sins; but the sins of my acquaint- 
ance here must be few indeed, or I doubt whether the scanty garment 
which, at the moderate outlay of one-pound-one, he annually provides 
for them, will quite serve for their concealment.” 

“I have sometimes thought,” said I, resuming the conversation, 
“that if, instead of paying a guinea for an execrable dinner, and wine 
more execrable still, we were to contribute that guinea as an additional 
gift to the fund, whatever it might be, we should thereby promote its 
interest, and consult one’s own comfort at the same time. But, on the 
other hand, it must be considered how many there are who attend 
meetings of this kind simply as a matter of curiosity or of amusement : 
who are not amongst the regular subscribers to the particular institution : 
who, perhaps, know little and care less concerning its objects * bift are 
attracted thither by the opportunity of staring at the President (if he be 
an eminent man) and hearing him speak ; or by the announcement 
that Prince Mirza-Sham-Shoo lis signified his intention of being present 
in his splendid native costume; or that Mr. Somebody has kindly con- 
sented to disgust the company by jumping Jim Crow on the table.* 
But for such an expedient, therefore, as a public dinner, all such ac- 
cidental contributors would be lost. The same thing may be said with 
respect to charity-sermons. The Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum (for instance) 
is equally deserving of support, whether the sermon in its behalf be 
preached by one of the ordinary ministers of such-or-such a church, or 
by the celebrated Doctor , or the Bishop of ; yet the receipts 
at the church doors would show, I apprehend, with unquestionable dis- 
tinctness, whether the sermon had been preached by the Bishop or the 
Curate. On these occasions, again, the holder of the plate will greatly 
influence the amount of contributions; and I have known a pretty 
woman to smile half a sovereign out of the identical purse, from which 
the fat vestryman would hardly have extorted half a crown.” 

‘‘ With respect to public dinners,” said Mr. , “you are right. 
By public dinners, I mean this one in particular, for I never go to any 
thier I subscribe to no other institution. Let every one look to his 
own, is my maxim; and if every body were to attend strictly to that, 














* Jim Cow. I take this opportunity to record my contempt for the taste of 
that portion of the public, whether the lowest of the low, or the lowest of the high, 
who could nightly flock in crowds, not only to witness, but to applaud, an ex- 
hibition of buffoonery given under that name, which was at once stupid, senseless, 
and disgusting. The metropolis is, for the present, rid of it; and I trust the 
vulgar nuisance will never again be allowed to disgrace and degrade any stage in 
London pretending to higher claims to respectability than a booth in Bartholomew 
Fair.—Joun PoOLe. 
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much more would be done in the world thanis done. As you Say, 
they are useful, else one might just as well save one’s guinea; for, for 
my part, I take no pleasure in this sort of thing; and, as for the dinner, 
I can dine much better at home for half-a-crown. But they are useful— 
they sometimes make connexions,” 

“Make connexions!’”? exclaimed I. ‘ What mean you by making 
connexions ?” 

‘“* Why,”’ replied he, “ I mean that one sometimes meets with people 
one might not otherwise have encountered, and thus a stray commission 
may full in one’s way. I have received four or five in this very room 
upon different occasions of this kind. That is my motive for coming 
here. I do everything upon calculation ; and, between ourselves, I have 
a great card to play to-day. You may think it strange, but” (and this 
he added with a look of profound knowingness) “I never give a shilling 
but in the hope of getting five by it.” 

I made no reply ; and a pause ensued. What his great card might 
be I did not inquire. I apprehend, however, that in this brief interval 
my countenance must have assumed an expression indicative of what 
was passing in my mind, and that that was not quite satisfactory to my 
companion ; for thus he resumed :— 

“* My principle is the true one, though, rely upon it. There is much 
wisdom in the old saying, that ‘charity begins at home.’ We must 
look to Number One in the first instance, or we should never be able to 
assist Number Two. IfI had not been;.as I said before, industrious, 
and pains-taking, and cautious, and careful of my money, as I have 
been, thank Heaven! why, instead of being a contributor to this 
admirable fund, as I am, thank Heaven! I might have been a claimant 
upon it. Aye, aye; cold-blooded maxim as you may consider it, be 
assured that true charity begins at home.” 

“That there is much of general truth in what you say, I am willing 
to admit,”’ replied I ; “ but the subject is one which I do not like to see 
treated upon cold calculation, or adjusted by line and rule. Now, to 
take your own case, and upon your own showing, I think,” (added I, 
at the same time forcing a laugh) “I think that you, Mr. » might 
afford to be a little more profligate than you are, without becoming a 
much worse member of society. As for that charity which so cautiously 
begins at home, I fear that it is apt to acquire such a habit of domes- 
ticity as to render it irksome to it to pay an occasional visit abroad. 
Fortunately, however, for the poor and the destitute there is an institu- 
tion, supported by zmvoluntary contributions, which forces that house- 
keeping lady to show her head out of doors.” 

* Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. ; “indeed ! and what may that be ?”’ 

“The poor’s rates.”’ 

** Ave—true,”’ said ; “the poor’s rates—true. In my parish, 
now, the poor’s rates are tremendously heavy, terrifically, awfully ! 
And, yet, what I give away in private charity is unknown.” 

* To anybody,” thought I. 

** And, which is still worse, that being subjected, as we are, to that 
heavy tax, one is not protected by it against the nuisance of street- 
beggars. To them I never give—I make that a rule. Don’t you?” 

** I do—but with occasional exceptions. One sometimes meets with 
a case of unquestionable distress.” 
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“Psha!” exclaimed’ ——; “in any case it is mistaken charity. 
To relieve street- were to encourage vice and idleness. In a 
country like this, Sir, where such fine provision is made for the poor, 
where parochial relief may be obtained, where we have a Mendicity 
Pa instituted purposely to prevent street-begging, no one need be in 

istress.”” 

** Nor would they if they could help it, I su as 

* They need vt A if they would work.” 5 Wes 

** Always supposing they could find employment. But to return to 
my exception, the case of unquestionable distress—unquestionable, I 
mean, so far as the appearance of the mendicant, his story, and one’s 
own judgment (and I would almost rather that, upon such a point, the 
judgment should be from the heart than the head) can lead to an 
opinion. I see a poor creature—a woman, Mr. , a woman—at 
night—bare-footed, bare-headed, the rags about her person insufficient 
to cover her, crouching and shivering under such shelter as one of the 
alcoves of Westminster Bridge can afford her against the snow and the 
sleet. I may not remind her that if she had not rejected the employ- 
ment which had been offered to her (I am supposing thus much), or 
that if she had not squandered the whole of the liberal remuneration of 
twelve shillings a week which she had received from Madame des Ruches, 
the fashionable milliner, for working the flesh off her fingers from six 
of the morning till ten at night, she need not have been starving on 
Westminster Bridge. No: in the first place this is no time for such a 
reminder; and, in the next, if you will not allow me to relieve, you 
take from me the right to remonstrate. ‘No preachee and floggee too, 
Massa!’ But I ask her, in the blandest tone imaginable, why she does 
not go home, instead of lying, on a stormy night, upon a cold bridge ? 
She tells me she has no home to go to. I next ask her why, ‘in a 
country like this where such fine provision is made for the poor,’ she 
does not go to her parish? She replies that her parish is in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. I then inquire why she does not apply for relief 
to the Mendicity Society, as she ought to do, instead of begging in the 
streets—a course which is highly improper? She faintly answers that 
the house of that excellent society is three miles off, and that, an- 
hungred and benumbed with cold, she cannot crawl so far. Now, 
Mr. , though I am as little disposed as re are to * encourage 
vice and idleness,’ I ask you what I ought to do in a case like this, 
which, let me assure you, is neither exaggerated nor rare??? 

“ Why, Sir, a hundred to one the woman is an impostor.” 

“ Long odds, Mr. However—granted. And what then?” 

‘“¢ What then! Why, if you give to impostors you do encourage vice and 
idleness, and, by so doing, act in opposition to the best interests of society.”’ 

* As a rule, I admit it; but I am taking an ve weal 

* Well, then; for the exception: you are laughed at by the very 
object of your mistaken charity.” 

“Granted. And what then? We do not, like the benevolent man 
in a sentimental comedy, give a well-filled purse, or a pocket-book 
crammed with bank-notes, to the first beggar we meet with: the relief 
afforded in such cases, by the most charitable, or the most gullible of us, 
seldom exceeds a few halfpence. Now, Sir, is it not better to run the 
risk of being laughed at for a dupe, by an artful, designing woman, 
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who places herself. in a situation which neither you nor J should envy 
for the comforts it affords, and who, in her wickedness, does this for the 
express purpose of deluding us into the bestowing of—let us be noble 
mi om generosity—sixpence; is it not better than to run the other 

“What other risk do you run ?” 

“That the misery and suffering, of which she exhibits the outward 
and visible signs, may be real; and that by leaving her to want a few 
pence which would have procured for her shelter a d or two less 
wretched than that afforded by a stone bench on a bleak bridge, and a 
morsel of bread for her supper, I leave her to die! Again, I say, and 
I asseverate—the case I put is neither exaggerated nor rare : consult your 
police reports else, or your newspapers three times in every week during 
the inclement season. The machinery of public charity, contrive it as 
you will, is insufficient to perform all the work that poverty and desti- 
tution require. Thousands of sufferers in thousands of ways there are 
who come not within the range of its operation. For this, also, will I 
refer you to the police proceedings of almost every day the whole year 
round. Constantly do we read of some culprit being carried before a 
magistrate, and charged with the heinous crime of having taken his last- 
night’s rest in the open street, with a stone door-step for his pillow. 
The luxurious rascal! will nothing less content him? He has nothing 
to say in his defence but that he had not wherewithal to procure a 
lodging ; and that, owing to some form, or quirk, or quibble, his appli- 
cations to the ‘ authorities’ for relief had been rejected. These forms, 
and quirks, and quibbles being all according to law, the magistrate 
expresses his regret that nothing can be done for him; and if he, the 
magistrate, be a good-natured fellow (as many of them are) he gives the 
criminal a shilling from his own pocket, and dismisses him with a 
warning to beware of a second offence. Out, then, upon your men- 
dicity-mongers, who hold up the scare-crow Imposture to frighten 
Charity out of the streets! Let her walk where she will, there is no 
nee that she will fatigue herself to death by her excursions.” 

** Mistaken charity, depend upon it,’? said Mr. “ Why, Sir, 
a half-naked fellow will come shivering to you on a cold winter’s day 
and beg a penny of you for bread. What does he do but go to the next 
public-house and buy gin with it ?” 

‘Let him: he can’t afford to to drink Port or Claret to keep 
out the cold, which you and I should require for that objectionable 
purpose.” 

“That, at any rate,” said Mr. 
mistaken charity.” 

** Charity, Mr. , is never a mistake where benevolence is the 
motive. ‘ Mistaken charity’ is a mean, sordid, purse-protecting phrase. 
It claps a padlock upon the breeches-pocket, which is, in general, suffi- 
ciently guarded against any very dangerous liberality by a mere button. 
It is most frequently in his mouth, who (to repeat the words of Gay,) 
* wrapt in his virtue and a good surtout,’ is glad of any plausible pre- 
text to avoid a draught of two-pence upon his purse. Now, for men like 
him, Sir, a of this kind (where not the motive or the means of 
the giver, but only the amount of the gift is considered) are admirably 
contrived: for, either from ostentation, or some unrevealed motive of 
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interest, he will be induced to give ten guineas, whereas, without stich 
meentive, he would not willingly have given as many shillings.” ti 

“ That’s true, very true,” replied “For instance, there is 

yonder, a member of my profession: he regularly gives his five 
guineas here, though he can no better afford it than I can. But TI 
suppose it answers his purpose. His name is called out in a loud voice, 
and the company cry ‘ Bravo,’ and make all sorts of disagreeable noises, 
and he gets into notice. See now—look at him—see how he is ear- 
wigging Sir W C——, who has lately returned with a princely 
fortune from India. Sir W. is said to be passionately fond of art. 
But let him go on; I have my card to play also.” 

This was the second time Mr. —— had used this phrase, though I 

was but little more enlightened as to its meaning than fel. 
_ Attention was now called to a speech from the chair. The purport 
of the oration was to exalt the Charity of the day above all other possible 
Charities, past, present, and to come; and to exhort the visiters to con- 
tribute with a liberality for which the orator hoped and trusted they 
would receive the grateful thanks of children yet unborn. The stewards 
then proceeded round the room to collect contributions. Mr. 
asked one of them for pen, ink, and paper: these were given to him, 
and the gentleman passed on. Mr. —— deliberately wrote a draught, 
deliberately folded it, deliberately rose from his seat, and deliberately 
beckoned with it between his fingers, first to one of the stewards, then 
to another. After considerable delay, and just when the whole of those 
functiunaries were crowded around the treasurer, his signals were per- 
ceived. A steward approached him, received the strip of paper, pressed 
his hand to his heart, and retired. At the very same instant silence 
was called for the first list of contributions. The announcement of 
these was received according to their several amounts, in the manner I 
have already described. There was one, however, and that was the 
last, which was honoured with loud and long-continued cheering :-— 
* And Mr. ****, TEN guineas !” 

Mr. **** cast his eyes modestly down upon the table; Mr. —— 
turned pale. 

“ Why—confound him!” muttered ——; “the ostentatious—the 
interested—the time-serving—the—ten guineas, and be hanged to him 
Had I suspected such a thing I would almost have—— And my five 

ineas ! they have not called out my five guineas!”? Then, calling to 

im the steward who had received his donation, he continued :—* Sir— 
my dear Sir—my five guineas—I gave you a draught for five guineas, 
and they have not called out my five guineas.” 

‘* It was too late for the first list, my dear Sir; but your very hand- 
some donation will be announced in the second.” Saying this the 
speaker withdrew. 

“ D——n my handsome donation!” muttered ——. . “ My five 
guineas—I didn’t give my five guineas to be announced in the second 
list, when the noble president will be gone, and when nobody will be 
in the room to hear about it. And the people are already going away ! 
—And Sir W C——, too, whose notice I particularly desired. to 
attract. And, as I hope to live, that ostentatious, time-serving fellow, 
**#* along with him—arm in arm, too!—An actual fraud! A posi- 
tive fraud! Fairly done out of my five guineas, for any good it will 
do me.” 
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At length, just as the noble president rose to depart, silence was 
called for the second list of contributions. And in such silence as the 
moving of chairs, the shuffling of feet, and exclamations of “ Delightful 
afternoon !” “ Capital chairman!’’ “ Charming singing !’’ “* Admirable 
charity !”? would allow, a list of some dozen contributions, with “ Mr. 
——’s five guineas !” amonyst them, was hastily mumbled over. 

** Pretty treatment, upon my word !”” said (striking his hat down 
upon his head, witha force that endangered his nose.) ‘“ Five guineas! 
I might just as well have given my one guinea, as usual, for anything that 
the meeting of to-day is the wiser, or that I am likely to be the better 
for it. A dead loss of four guineas to me !” 

* But a dead gain of exactly so much to the A——s’ Benevolent In- 
stitution,” thought I. 

Happily there are in this country thousands and thousands to whose 
charity may be applied the words of a popular poet :— 

** Whose silent gifts, no tribute paid to Fame, 

No purse-proud pension for a blazon’d name ; 

Like Nilus’ waters, bounteous in their course, 

Bless where they flow, but still conceal their source—” 
yet, on the other hand, it will not be denied that there are hundreds 
and hundreds whose coffers would for ever remain hermetically sealed 
against the claims of humanity, were not some such magic as has been 
here noticed employed to open them. wr 











A NOTE FROM THE GENTLEMAN WHO IS ASHAMED 
TO BE SEEN. 


(Communicated by Mr. Blanchard.) 


“en e* —-Naturally nervous—shy, sensitive, fidgetty—I am at this 
moment so overwhelmed with shame, so bewildered in a maze of many 
horrors—that I seem to feel the want of a dictionary to help me to the 
few words necessary to the relation of my—simple—but—appalling 
story. 

Perhaps the narrative is unnecessary. Perhaps all London is now 
laughing at my adventure. Here in my forlorn solitude, how should I 
know the subject of the club’s scandal, the town’s gossip? Am I that 
subject? I can’t go out to ascertain. I can see no friend. See! 
alas, can I ever be seen! Can I! ever venture to be visible again ? 

Yes, I dare say the whole tuwn is already talking of the affair,— 
quizzing the hero of the tale,—the absurd gentleman, who, in his ab- 
stracteduess,—in that state of mind in which a man thinks so deeply, 
that he’s confoundedly thoughtless,—by the oddest mistake, the most 
ridiculous but provoking blunder,—absolutely cut off—psha! the ab- 
surdity goes beyond the absurd. And to do it with my eyes open, wide 
open,—actually staring myself in the face all the time ! 

If the tale is to be told, let history have the right version. Conceal- 
ment is out of the question, so I may as well confess. But the public’s 
patience for a single moment—I will but make one inquiry, and then 

in. * * * Surely I rang that bell before. There’s pull the 
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second. That fellow Robert is afraid to enter the room, lest he should 
laugh outright as he looks at me. Oh, here he is. Well, Robert, what 
says Harris? what of the bear? Oh, he is killed, is he? That's all 
right. And I shall have some of the finest and purest quality? Very 
well, that’ll do; now shut the door. 

I could not proceed until that matter was fairly off my mind. 

The reader may not have a very distivct recollection of my picture, 
which the artist and myself admired amazingly at Somerset House in the 
Exhibition before last. It was simply sent as the portrait of a gentle- 
man—I shall be the gentleman next time. But whosoever observed 
that portrait must have especially remarked—there is no self-flattery 
in this—especially remarked the flowing curl of the hair, the graceful 
line of the whisker, the unexceptionable arch of the eye-brow. To 
object to the hue, I fancy, would be to condemn the glossy black of the 
raven. There was no such effect in any other portrait in the Exhibition, 
In fact, the three hundred and seventy-two remaining gentlemen who 
published their heads that year were either grey or bald. If they would 
like to make an experiment, I can with pleasure accommodate all of 
them with some dye or balsam, some oil or essence, warranted infallible. 
Within these eight-and-forty hours I have been in communication with 
every hair-professor in town, and have a stock of inestimable composi- 
tions, sufficient to warrant me in opening an establishment upon a grand 
scale. ‘ 

I speak of myself as being shy and sensitive—it is my evil fortune to 
be so—but being shy and sensitive is no reason why a maif sHould be 
blind to his own whiskers, or shut his eyes to the eyebrows which he 
wore in his cradle. I may, without blushing, confess to a secret con- 
sciousness that in these respects nature had singled me out for honour ; 
that she who had given Solomon his wisdom, had given whiskers to me. 
I have no such consciousness of the possession of other advantages, if I 
have any. My eyes may be of any colour, dull or bright, for aught I 
can tell; my mouth—no, that is absolutely beyond my reach; but my 
hair—whatever strength I may possess, it certainly lies where Samp- 
son’s did. Even at this moment I cannot help consoling myself with 
the reflection—at this moment, when my hair—could the reader behold 
it !—is almost standing on end. What is it that Chillon’s prisoner says 
about “ turning white in a single night ?” 

This consciousness, or, if the world will insist upon calling it so, this 
conceit, has cost me something. It is better to have a head of hair 
like a wiry terrier’s and not know it, than hyacinthine locks, and be 
ever cognizant of the distinction. It is better to be unthinkingly 
bare-cheeked, than to have a pair of whiskers perpetually rushing 
across your mind, Still, there is no gainsaying, in my case, the fact of 
their magnificence. I, who had an inkling of it before, was eure of it 
when the portrait appeared. I collected the opinions of many ladies of 
my acquaintance, about whose ideas upon such a subject it was impos- 
sible for a person of a sensitive turn of mind, like myself, to form a notion 
previously. I had originally a little doubt of the propriety of exhibit- 
ing the picture, having observed that people never call you ill-looking 
till your portrait is produced, and then, although the painter have made 
you as ugly as Snarley-yow himself, they will all swear that it’s a 
flattering likeness. Such was not my fate—I listened anxiously for the 
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sentiments of my acquaintances—especially of the fair circle. They all 
met*at one point—at the point of my own ambition, my own conviction. 
Their exclamations were, one after one—not about the features, the ex- 
pression, the contour, the general likeness—but “ the curls are very like 
and quite natural,” or “‘ the whiskers are inimitable, and as black as 
life.” Nay, to confirm this impression, I heard more than one person, 
total strangers to me, pointing to the picture as they passed it, say, 
“* What a fine head—of hair!” I wished for no more—my object was 
attained. 

Man, however, is a changeable animal, and that has often struck me 
to be the real reason why he never continues long in the same mind. 
I was always anxious and fidgetty, and the taste of one compliment made 
me sigh for another. The crop of raven curl, the sweep of unexcep- 
tionable whisker, these were triumphs—but the idea of another, a 
nobler darted one morning into my mind, and instantly fixed my ima- 
gination. The greatest was behind. The Moustacue! Those who 
had sanctioned before would admire then, and those who had already 
admired would double their notes of admiration. Yes, the idea of the 
moustache at once took possession of my soul. If it be true that 


“ Beauty draws us by a single hair,” 


what must be the attraction, I thought, of a myriad mustered on my 
upper lip! I mused complacently on the matter all the evening, and at 
night dreamt that I was Orson. Not dismayed by my dream, I re- 
solved in the morning to preserve my upper lip sacred from the edge 
of the razor. I went out of town while the moustaches grew. They 
sprung up and flourished. I returned to London, and prepared myself, 
with some shyness and anxiety, for a sensation. 

The first trial proved the fact—that it is better to let well alone. 
Nervous as I was, I could not but perceive that in form and colour my 
moustaches were miracles ; but the military (I shall not hint why) made 
a dead set at them. They were perpetually being thrown in my teeth, 
and that is not particularly agreeable. My retiring and timid disposition 
did not contrast favourably with the fierceness of aspect I had suddenly 
acquired. People quizzed me with inquiries about my regiment. In- 
stead of increasing the effect produced by my portrait, the moustache 
that was to work marvels for me diminished it. I overheard Colonel 
Badger, who had complimented me the day before on my becoming and 
tasteful acquisition, reply to the observation of his companion, whose 
glance I had just felt to be levelled at me—* Yes, it’s a pity he doesn’t 
shave, for the style of his hair is not near so frightful.” I knew this 
was envy—but felt that the razor must be my resource. 

The next morning I resolved to disappoint my quizzers, and strip 
them of their joke. I stood before the glass to take the last look at 
those remarkable natural productions. It was impossible to help being 
affected. The act of removing them struck me as being—as far as it 
went—suicidal. “A sentence! come, prepare!’? No, I couldn’t exe- 
cute it. The keen and shining instrument fell from my hands. Mous- 
tache was reprieved for that day. 

On the next—that fatal day !—I awoke full of the recollection of the 
‘looks and tones,”’ the hints and shrugs, the significant whispers and 
the sudden “ hushes,”’ of which, at a party the night before, I could not 











avoid believing myself the object. The joke, I saw, was against me: 
I was of a peaceful and sensitive turn of mind, and my new military 
assumption would suggest merry associations. My acquaintances—in 
spite of any confidence I might contrive to acquire, in spite even of a 
swagger or a stare, if I could compass such an achievement—would 
insist upon regarding me as a dove that had borrowed a vulture’s beak. 
I sighed heavily as I admitted to myself that the moustaches must be 
given up. They must be taken off to save myself from the same fate. 
I had another party to attend at night. Well, night would be time 
enough for the stroke. 

I again stood before the glass. I experienced the feeling of one who 
was»called upon to offer up a great sacrifice on the altar of society. I 
was impressed with the conviction that the grave duty had devolved upon 
me of tranquillizing the public mind, and pe an act of heroic 
and generous self-devotion. I comprehended the full force of the sensa- 
tions that might shake the soul of a great landed proprietor on being, by 
a stroke of inevitable fate, compelled to cut down a noble forest, under 
the shade of whose melancholy boughs he had not lost and neglected the 
creeping hours of time. But .the axe must be laid to the root—the 
weapon was sharp and at hand. It was in vain to gaze and lament— 
agitation in the army must be prevented at any sacrifice. Yet such 
moustaches! I felt that a vainer man, a mere coxcomb, would clip them 
off with care and send them under a glass-shade to the British Museum. 
The longer I gazed the more insupportable was the reflection. eMy 
hand, obeying a sudden and violent impulse of my nature, upraised the 
shining and irresistible steel. It was better tempered than I was; but 
the hand did not shake—it was the trembling of the soul. I applied 
the sharpened edge to the sentenced lip. J saw what I was doing, yet 
I knew not what I did. A minute more—my hand was removed—I 
looked, and beheld the moustaches no longer. I had played the part of 
the blind Fury, and had “slit their thin-spun life.’”? They lay before 
me—as it seemed to my aching sight—cut off in their flower. They 
looked more black and curling than before. That was a natural reflection 
of the fox, when he walked along the whole length of the prostrate tree 
that had been blown down in the night—“* What a noble tree! I never 
thought it so tall while standing.”’ 

Composure succeeded to the act of sacrifice. I returned, in tolerable 
calmness, to the glass from which I had retreated, to view the aspect 
which had thus suffered a “ sea-change’—to gaze on the scene of 
departed glory—to look, as it were, on the site of Troy. The first 
glance startled me—I scarcely knew myself. How altered, how strange ! 
—how surprisingly altered, and how perplexingly strange. Who that 
had seen me an hour before would guess me to be the same person! It 
was very odd. I was, however, quite sure of my own identity, and 
must be satisfied. Still it was mysterious that the being accustomed 
for three months to moustaches should make me not only a stranger in 
my own eyes—but a very droll-looking stranger—quite grotesque. I 
looked, and looked. But it was getting late, and there was no time for 
further musing. To my party I went. 

Although the cause of joke was thus for ever removed, I was not less 
nervous than I had been the night before—not at all: and it soon ap- 
peared that I had no reason to be. The first person I saw on entering 
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fixed upon me a look which I never shall forget; there was in her ex- 
— an unaccountable mixture of the ludicrous and the piteous. 

y lovely and gentle-hearted hostess, how kind it was of you to stifle 
your natural laugh until had turned away! I passed on to another 
friend ; his look said, as intensely as ever Macready’s lips did, “‘ Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!” Another, and another, and another 
—all with characteristic variations of the same surprise, the same un- 
controllable disposition to laugh ;—the same—yes, there was no mistake 
—the same touch of pity softening and subduing the emotion. I blushed, 
until I felt my cheek absolutely singeing the small curls of my whisker. 
I fidgetted and zigzagged my way to the next glass, perfectly bewildered 
and confounded. All eyes were upon me, yet I did contrive to snatch a 
momentary look. “ Very strange,” was my internal and most uncom- 
fortable ejaculation ; “‘ I shouldn’t know myself, and yet cannot conceive 
what is the matter with me.” 

At this moment my friend the Colonel crossed the room, and joined 
me. There was no tincture of ridicule in the sulemnity of his face. 

“* My dear fellow,”’ whispered he, “‘ what on earth has crazed a crea- 
ture of your quiet habits? How the devil came you toshave them off? 
You’re mad !” 

** Not mad,” I stammered, “ but a little mystified by the honour of 
being stared at by the whole room. The fact is, I took them off, partly 
because you quizzed me for mounting them; and, to own the truth, I 
have no right to moustaches : plain sober fellows of my sort might just 
as reasonably take to red coats.” 

** Moustaches !”” exclaimed my companion, with a look of increased 
wonderment and concern—in a tone that seemed to imply a conviction 
that I had lost my senses. 

“ Yes,” I replied, striving to assume an air of ease and indifference ; 
** it was my whim to be a puppy, and it is now my whim to be myself 
again; I chose to mount them, and I have chosen to remove them.” 

“ Have you ?”? was his emphatic, deeply whispered, and final excla- 
mation. ‘There was a volume of wonder in it. It clearly told me J 
had not. 

Another glance over my shoulder at the brilliantly lighted mirror— 
one short, shuddering glance—it was enough. My eyes were now 
opened—nothing could be more visible—a doubt was an impossibility. 
There, indeed, were the mysterious moustaches, black as night. There 
they were ; yet I had seen myself cut them off! I felt them rising up 
on my lip with horror. I lived a whole year of agony in that instant. 
What then had [ done? Tw what part of my face had my perturbed 
spirit directed the keen-edyed engine of separation? One little move- 
ment of my now really opened eyes at once informed me—my EyE- 
BROWS WERE GONE ! 

With them has gone, for this season at least, Othello’s occupation. 
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THE SHOVEL-HAT. 





‘‘ Bold Britons we are now on Shooter’s Hill.”—Byrown, 





Tar Rev. Dr. W—— was chaplain to the Countess of Elgin, when 
that lady resided at Shrewbury House, Shooter’s Hill, with her pupil, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales. The learned and pious Doctor, in 
addition to his clerical duties, had the honour in assisting in her Royal 
Highness’s early education; for this office a competent salary was 
allowed, which he received in London, every half-year, from the ap- 
pointed agent. 

It was on the occasion of one of these visits to town, that he bethought 
him of certain sums due to him from the parents and guardians of the 
lads whom he was in the habit of preparing for their first military ap- 
pointments, as gentlemen cadets, “teaching their young ideas how to 
shoot,” by theoretically expounding the science of gunnery, in which he 
well knew they would soon have no lack of practice. 

Taking advantage, accordingly, of his trip to London, he gathered in 
the siller, from most of the sources whence it ought naturally to flow ; 
so that the sum-total of the collection formed a very considerable ‘* con- 
sideration,” but his calls on the various parties concerned detaineé him 
in the metropolis till nearly ten o’clock of a clear though starless and 
moonless night, early in January. 

I am thus particular, at my outset, to avoid the necessity for explana- 
tions or repetitions, when once my worthy divine has commenced his 
journey homeward. Ere he does so, it behoves me to describe himself 
and equipage. 

A wit once said to me— 

_ © Tark grey ’s the best hue, all experience teaches, 
If not for hair, for horses, eyes, and—pantaloons.” 
He “ might have rhymed,” but this should-have-been couplet gives a 
tolerable idea of the close covering to the Doctor’s well-formed head, and 
of the deep-set eyes, of piercing twinkle, which lit up a visage wherein 
intellect, benevolence, and the due gravity of his calling, blended with 
an almost humorous cheerfulness, which rendered him, out of school, the 
best raconteur amongst us—I must not say story-teller, for Dr. W—— 
was all truth and orthodoxy. Orthodox was he, not only as regarded all 
articles of religion, but in those less numerous of his own attire. The 
suit of sables, though of the most exemplary broad-cloth, and bearing 
evidence of the hand of a Master—tazlor, was scrupulously simple in its 
fashion ; knee-breeches, with silver buckles, incased his nether limbs, 
finished (at home) by speckled silk stockings (dark grey again) and 
well-polished shoes; but whenever he travelled the Doctor wore boots— 
nor jockey, nor Hessian, nor jack, but cut round in a straight line at the 
top, shaped somewhat like carronades, and high enough to meet his 
lower garments ; a plaited stock encompassed his neck; his hat was of 
the most precise shovel-pattern, looped up at the sides, so as to narrow 
the back part, and lend additional dignity to the broad brim which 
shaded his brow; nor was the silk rosette too large, or too small, by the 
tithe of an inch. 
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Broad-brimmed, too, may I call his one-horse chaise. Roomy, cum- 
berous, with huge leathern head; it was what his friends a 
sensible chaise, and what chaise could be sensible without a head ?. Could 
such a piece of antiquity, however, be looked on now, by our modern 
scientific designers of carriages, they would scarcely believe in its having 
been driven “ any time these thousand years;” but of one thing, 1 am 
certain, that they would not accuse it of ever having been too giggish 
even for a doctor of divinity. | ad 

The animal which drew this ponderous though convenient vehicle was 
fitted by nature to his fate; sleek, well-fed, and sedate as a Spanish 
archbishop’s mule ; he dreamt not of a Greenwich rail-road, nor of the 
speed now to be witnessed thereon; but, like a sagacious servant (as 
most of your slow and sures are), decided that the only safe and pleasant 
rate of travelling for his valued master was brown George’s own pace of 
four miles an hour. 

Ata livery stable, on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, Dr. 
Ww “put up”’ his equipage, whenever he came to town; but the 
ostler, on hearing his order to “* put to,”’ at ten o’clock, exclaimed, cor- 
dially— | 

" ed heart alive! who’d a thoughtit, Sir? Why, I made sure, Sir, 
you was agoing to stop in Lunnon all night. I’ve been in three minds 
about littering down old Georgy and giving un his supper. I never 
know’d ’eso back’ard afore, your rev’renee. The Lord send ’e safe home 
to your wife and family! for you’ve a baddish bit to go; confested with 
them as don’t stand on no trifles. ‘ Money or life’ is all them chaps 
do say!” 

This “‘ d—d good-natured friend’s ’’ broad hints as to the perils of 
the road failed to deter the stout Doctor from seating himself in his 
chaise, which he drove out of the yard, to the accompaniment of honest 
Jim’s repeated warning— 

‘“* Mark my words, Master! you may wish you’d taken a fool’s advice ; 
but Lud a massy send ’e safe home! that’s all the harm J do wish ’e!” 

Steady George soon brought his master to the turnpike, about half a 
mile beyond the Bricklayer’s Arms. At the sound of wheels the col- 
lector issued from his minute mansion, recognized the traveller, put his 
. foot on the step of the chaise, and leaning forward, whispered— 

* Be on your guard, Sir! They are out to-night !” 

Thus sip ye his conscience, he flung open the gate, closed it after 
the driver, and re-entered the toll-house. 

The lovers of white bait, the visitants of fair or college now find 
almost one continuous street from London to Greenwich; but at the 
time with which I deal not more than three houses, and those off th 
road, existed between the turnpike just left behind, and the Centurion at 
Deptford. Nursery-grounds and asparagus-beds occupied the way-sides, 
and, in sooth, to quote our raven Jim, it was “‘a baddish bit.”” Yet the 
ostler’s croakings had not affected the Doctor as did the brief emphatic 
caution from him of the pike against those of the pistol. His anxiety 
was now awakened for the *‘ great charge”? he carried, and the next to 
certainty of being met by some of the moon’s minions, such as, before 
and since the immortal attack at Gadshill, have conspired to confer 
upon this district a redoubtable and by no means desirable notoriety. 
Yet the Doctor had promised Mrs. W—— to sleep at home; and, could 
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he ever have broken his word, he must have kept faith in such a case. 
So feeling, as became him, that whatever might happen must be for'the 
best, he heroically concluded his mental soliloquy with “I care not what 
man-can do unto me !” 

Nevertheless, it was not without a sense of alarm that he presently 
beheld two horsemen a few paces before him, proceeding at almost a 
walk, apparently in earnest conversation. 

What was to be done? Returning were as tedious as going o’er; 
besides, he had resolved to brave all danger and push on. Therefore, 
jerking the rein to stimulate the exertion of his trusty nag, he was 

ly a step a head of the equestrians, who saluted him with a “ Good 
night,” in such hearty, honest tones, as well nigh disarmed suspicion. 
In return for their courtesy, he echoed “Good night !” adding, “‘and a 
pleasant journey to ye, gentlemen.” 

“We are not going far,’? answered one; ‘for we hear the road is 
unsafe, and have no taste for losing watch, money—perhaps more.” 

“*] wonder,”? put in the other, “to see you, Sir, alone at this time 
and place; but perhaps we are misled, and ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves for having owned our fears to a gentleman who seems to care 
little for the ill name of the neighbourhood.” 

* Gentlemen,’”? resumed the Doctor, with as nonchalant an air as he 
could assume, “I often travel this road, and believe that I have dis- 
covered the secret of how to escape robbery.”’ 

‘Indeed, what is it ?”? asked one of the horsemen quickly. 

“Why, in the first place, I never carry anything about me worth 
taking ; and, in the second, I should never offer any resistance—so I 
don’t think there’s a gentleman on the road, from Blackheath to Bar- 
ham Downs, who-would disgrace himself by maltreating a poor fellow, 
old enough to be his father ; for they are mostly young men, and must 
be brave ones, who follow the calling, you know.” | 

“ True,”’ replied the shortest rider; and turning to his companion 
concluded, “ Well then, I say, Captain, as the gentleman’s prad is none 
of the quickest, and we’ve business on hand, let’s be jogging.” 

“With all my heart,’? quoth his friend ; “‘ once again good night 
t?ye, Sir.” And off they rode at a smart pace. 

The Doctor doted on their absence ; his charitable opinion, founded 
on their first addresses, was banished by those ominous words “ captain’’ 
and “ business,”” either dropped inadvertently, or spoken with a can- 
dour at once defying his power, and claiming his gratitude for their 
confiding forbearance. 

Reaching Deptford, he perceived that the people of the public house 
had not yet retired to bed; he felt tempted to prevail on one of the inn’s 
militia to escort him home; but remembering that a league frequently 
existed between that class of persons and those he dreaded to encounter, 
he refrained from asking protection so equivocal. To shake off “ thick 
coming fancies,’ often more intimidating than bodily assailants, on he 
drove. 

From the Broadway to oy up Blackheath hill the security 
afforded by houses thickly scattered, if I may be allowed such a phrase, 
served to tranquillize his nerves for the time ; but still his spirit felt the 
consciousness that he had before him yet the very worst part of Jim’s 
“ haddish bit.” Leisurely did the old horse wend his way up the pre- 
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cipitous hill, crowned by the Green Man, famed for its spacious ball- 
room, and long, low, and narrow tea-room, where bad hyson,. worse 
coffee, and discourse as slip-slop, regaled, in those days, the half-gentry 
of the vicinity. We live in an age of improvement—not too often meet- 
ing with (even) half-gentry now. 

Small thought had the Doctor on matters like these. Leaving be- 
hind him the dense atmosphere which London spreads around itself so 
far, he found the air clear as he approached L’Hommte Vert, and the 
sky enlightened by ‘the poetry of heaven,” as Byron called the stars, 
though he did not prove them so. The Doctor’s admiration of their 
beams was more prosaic; he felt grateful for any means of descrying 
the objects near him, and so gaining time, that he might screw his 
courage to the sticking place, whatever place that may be : for, veracious 
as he had ever been till this perilous night, he did intend sticking, or 
rather whipping, if forced to defend his money with his life. 

Gaining the hill’s top, before him lay the long straight road that led 
to his own house. Shooter’s hill was dimly visible, and the light colour 
of the soil, contrasted with the dark sward on either side, enabled him 
to perceive two men on horseback, their faces towards London, stationed 
one on either side of his path. : 

“TI have fallen among the Philistines!” inwardly ejaculated the 
Doctor, casting a wistful look at the inn ; not a solitary candle denoted 
that any one was still awake there. His heart beat violently as he 
passed between the horsemen, who, instantly turning their steeds, sidled 
up to the carriage. In a moment he recognised the pair he had pre- 
viously overtaken. “ Arcades ambo, id est, blackguards, both,’ he 
would have quoted, had the line then been written ; yet, although cold 

piration ran down his ample forehead, and excitement nearly choked 
is - ree he lost not his self-commanding, ready-witted presence of 
mind. 

** Well met again, Sirs,” he began ; “you have not made up your 
minds to proceed, I see—wish you had, for I should have been happy in 
your company.” 

** How far do you go to-night ?”? asked the one called captain. 

** Why, whether I get so far as Rochester, or not, must depend upon 
circumstances.” 

* © Lsee by your hat,” said the other, “that you belong to the clergy. 
Is your living in Kent ?” 

** Yes, I get my living in Kent,” laughed the Doctor; “I belong to 
St. Nicholas, who, I presume, is your patron saint, gentlemen.” 

This innocent ruse was unintelligible to its hearers. W-—— found 
that he must suit his conversation to his company, with so heavy a stake 
depending on the chance of the party coming to an agreeable understand- 
ing—that is,a misunderstanding on one side, agreeably safe for the 
other. Accordingly he said, with much significance, 

** This hat of mine stands me in good stead ; it covers more than you 
think ; and this old-fashioned chaise holds more than a new-fangled gig 
could. A man might manage to stow away a good many pieces of 
bandanas under the seat, when going to leave cards from Mechlin or 
Valenciennes, on ladies in town. D’ye happen to know a woman at 
Chatham who goes by the name of Mother Moonshine, gentlemen ?” 

** I believe I’ve heard of such a person,” said the captain. 
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** Ah—well, if ever you should want anything, either in the shape of 


dry goods, or a tub or two of white Nantz, I could introduce you 


to her.” 

* Thank you kindly,” said one. 

“You know the road thoroughly, it seems?” added the other. 

** Every bush on it, my masters; but it isn’t what it used to be, when 
Slim Billy took his airings late. They wern’t good for his health in the 
end, though.” 

** What, did you know poor Bill ?”? asked the captain. 

“ Aye, that I did—and was with him to the last.” 

** You be hanged ! at least Bill was.” : 

* Nay, Sir, that’s as ugly a word for me to hear, as for you to use,” 
took up the Doctor, his heart seton conciliating his fellow travellers; 
“aye, even in my quiet smug way, those who don’t live slaves to the 
rules laid down by the twelve, can’t remember poor Bill’s end without 
queer feelings ; but 1 was given leave to be with him at the very tree, 
we shall pass it presently, not far from the castle. ‘ Doctor,’ says he to 
me aq, we 

** Doctor!’ shouted the henchman. 

** To be sure, he knew my travelling name, as well as I knew he was 
called the Pride of the Green. ‘ Doctor,’ says he, ‘if ever you meet any 
of my old cronies, tell ’em I died like a man; and as for the parson, 
you shall have it to swear that all I said here, from first to last, was to 
you; so, if any of the chaps are ever going to treat you uncivilly, you 
just cry, ‘Onion sauce! they’ll know my pass-word.’ ” lie 

** None of your sauce, my fair trader,” said the captain, “ that word 
won’t pass now, if ever it did; ’tis my belief, Slim Billy was game to 
the end, and humbugged you.” 

** Lord, Sir,” said the Doctor, *‘ did you never hear why he chose 
that pass ?”’ 

** No; but if you can tell us, out with it.” 

** You see, as our friend—my friend—William, I should say, gentle- 
men, drew the principal part of his revenue, collected in his rents, on 
Shoulder of Mutton Green,* he thought onion sauce the fittest garnish 
for his favourite dish.”’ 

* The wag! that’s just like him,’ laughed his former associates, and 
the Doctor, per force, laughed with them. 

Brown George, with home in perspective, had stepped out manfully, 
or rather horsefully, so that our trio had made considerable way across 
the uninclosed portion of the heath, during their ‘* colloquy divine.” 
An isolated public-house, denominated “the Sun in the Sands,” stood 
on the left side of the road, about midway from the commencement of 
Blackheath to the bottom of Shooter’s Hill. This house, like the Bell 
at Hounslow, was, in those days, a chosen resort of “ the Trojans” 
who took purses, either singly or running in couples. The inhabitants 
of this hostel were seldom “ objective’? to the garish eye of day; but 
from gloaming till dawn, at the service of all accredited customers. The 
belated wayfarer might have applied for meat or drink in vain, while 
knights of the post found jugs of smoking spicy wine, glasses of curious 

Cognac, and divers other comforts fit to drown the qualms of conscience, 
with all other ills which the breathers of night air “ are heirs to.” 





* This green lies at the bottom of Shooter's Hill on the Dover side. 
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“ Ned,” said the captain, who rode on the Doctor’s left, * can’t you 
= area our friend to stop and wet his whistle at-the ‘baiting 
cri 

“In course; he won’t part company when he knows he’s got 
gentlemen of the right sort going down the road with him,—eh, 
Doctor ?”” 

To enter this house, where his person was known, not only as a 
clergyman but as a justice of peace, would have been fatal to my 
revered friend’s “Cognito.” Almost within sight of his home to be 
detected as an impostor by perhaps a host of desperadoes——at another 
sacrifice of truth he must, if possible, evade such a catastrophe. 

** You’re very kind, my good friends,”’ said he, “ but you know as 
well as I do, there are secrets in all trades. Sharp, the landlord, is a 
straight up, right down honest fellow ings way, but we had a bit of a 
tiff lately about a small parcel of Hollands, and I swore that I’d never set 
foot in his house again. However, don’t let that hinder you. I shan’t 
have got to the top of the hill before you have taken your swig, and 
come up with me.” 

“ No, deuce take it!” said the captain; “ we’re not so unsociable 
as to drink without you,—why, you’re one of us, I may say.” 

** Proud of the compliment, Sir; but, if it’s all one to you, instead of 
my drinking your brandy there, let me stand treat. I can promise ye 
as fine a bowl of bishop as ever wetted lips; fit drink for me, eh? 
Come on to the Bull.” 

“ They'll all be snoozing by this time,” demurred Ned. 

* Not al/,”’ said the Doctor, with an insinuating air ; “* for, between 
friends, and it goes no farther, I’m expected to-night. Old Dame 
Dudgeon is rather particular in her laces. I carried her a piece of black 
t’other day, which don’t hit her fancy; she wants me to take it back, 
for Mother Moonshine to change it,—so Dame’s sitting up for me; and 
any friends of mine will be right welcome, therefore let Sharp go to 
bed, or to——any other place you like, gentlemen; but we’re for the 
Bull.” 

They were now abreast of the Sun, yet, to his inexpressible relief, 
the others did not puil bridle. 

A heavily laden waggon was seen advancing: drowning men catch 
at straws; my nearly exhausted hero derived consolation from the idea 
that no violence could be offered him while this machine was near, 
guarded by one man if not more. The old horse put his best foot 
foremost. The strangers interchanged some words in a patois or 
slang, of which their auditor was ignorant, and the foot of the hill 
was gained ! 

The Doctor’s brain reeled, his unwelcome companions had hitherto 
preserved the positions they had originally assumed. His aim was now 
to get rid at least of the man at his right, the side on which his own 
house stood. Accordingly, when within a hundred yards of it, he said 
to him,— 

“ Now, Sir, if you will ride forward, and knock lustily at the Bull 
door, it will be open long before this sluggard of a horse of mine can 
drag me there.”’ 

“ A bright notion,” said Ned, and trotted off to obey the instructions. 
This was a great point gained, but, scarcely was it achieved, when, to 
his unutterable satisfaction, our Doctor beheld a lantern at his wished- 
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for gate, borne by his sturdy male factotum, followed by the powerful 
yard-dog, Neptune. Their master could scarcely breathe for agitation ; 
every moment seemed an age till he arrived at the opened gate, when 
suddenly turning to his companion, he said— 

“ Thank you for your company, Sir; but, as I am at home now, I 
can wish you a good night, with pleasure !” | 

The fellow, completely taken aback by these words, and the sight of 
the servant, and the dog, and the lantern, galloped furiously after his 
second, who was, sure enough, thundering away at the Bull door. 

“ Ride, Ned, ride on, you fool !”’ yelled the captain. ‘ We’re done, 
—bit,—floored.” 

A moment, and he was joined by his brother in arms. The Doctor’s 
servant, by his master’s directions, followed their course to the top of 
the hill, and saw them rushing down its steep declivity, as if pursued 
by Justice herself mounted on Eclipse. 

My excellent preceptor used to narrate this adventure most power- 
fully, dwelling with gratitude on his preservation; with modesty,—nay, 
with some half-comic penitence—on the conduct and courage to which, 
as his e/éves were not training for the church, they naturally and justly 
yielded their unqualified admiration. 

Benson E, Hut, 








TAKE YOUR POLITICS HENCE, 


BY T, HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


TAKE your politics hence, for one evening at least, 
Drive that demon of discord away from the feast ; 
To my party the men of a// parties may come, 

If they’ll only just leave party feeding at home ; 
The speechless in public, are ever I see 

Little orator Puffs in a snug coterie ; 

If you name your vile Aouse you will give me offence, 
Oh, let my house be neutral,—take politics hence. 


These politics now are become quite a pest ; 

What a fuss ere we venture to ask a new guest ! 

“Mr. E., do you see, would be welcome to me, 

But then—do you think he’d chime in with Lord G. ?” 
So the pleasantest men you must sort and divide 
When you find that their politics don't coincide. 

If you name your vile Aowse you will give me offence, 
Oh, let my house be neutral,—take politics hence. 

The ladies are now a political race ; 

They think of their canvass much more than their lace, 
And instead of soft whispers in private, they each — 
Wish to hear a young man’s parliamentary speech ! 

A reforming old Tory you now may look big, 

And I'll call myself a Conservative Whig ; 

And we'll tell the fair creatures to talk common sense, 
For that my house is neutral,—take politics hence. 
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PERDITUS MUTTON; WHO BOUGHT A “ CAUL.” 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Cuap. I. 


Perpitus Murrton sat in his solitary chamber, with serious eyes 
bent upon the ‘ London Post ”’—the journal of the day; the day being 
the fifth of November, in the year of our regeneration, seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty. 

“A Chilv’s Caul. 


“ To be disposed of, a Child's Caul: price five guineas. Apply to 
Miriam Birdseye, Hog Lane, Shoreditch.’’ 


Such, reader, were the golden tidings suddenly beaming on the de- 
lighted orbs of Perditus Mutton. Now, be it known, that Perditus 
Mutton had long thought to become a voyager. He had read the mar- 
vels of Mandeville and Purchas—of Hakluyt and Coryate; and he had 
no wife to hold him in her white arms—no children to tug at his coat- 
skirts—no fire-side gods to fix him at his hearth. He would therefore 
cross the perilous sea: he would, with his proper ears, listen to the sing- 
ing of the mermaids; and, sauntering on Asiatic plains, with his own 
eyes behold the grazing unicorns. All here was dull, cold, faded—all 
there was luscious, genial, radiant. Perditus had brought an unsuspect- 
ing mind—a credulous heart-—to the narrations of his darling travellers ; 
they had been to him oracles of truth ; their wonders dwelt in his brain. 
writ with an iron pen in rock. He had given himself a bondsman to 
those high-priests of fairy-land, the old travellers; the grave tellers of 
unknown glories; the dreamers, cum privilegio, of rosy dreams. Rare 
Marco Pulo—glorious Mendez Pinto! authorized necromancers—lawful 
magicians—makers of innocent griffins— guileless dragons! Men, who 
have seen the phoenix waste in her odoriferous nest, and have watched 
the birth of the young pullet ! 

Yes, to Perditus Mutton, the old traveller was truth itself on a pil- 
grimage. Perditus had sworn fealty to the happy man who had heard 
the syrens sing—who had beheld armies of pigmies mounted on cranes 
—who had known the ostrich to hatch her eggs by the heat of her eyes 
-—who had seen a king stared to death by a basilisk—a porcupine trans- 
fix a roaring lion by a quill shot dexterously through and through its 
heart. He would have travelled round the globe to kiss the feet of the 
good bishop Pontoppidan, the worthy ecclesiastic, who, musing on the 
coast of Norway, did behold a merman rise from the sea, who sang for 
two hours “and more.’’ For a long time Perditus had determined upon 
setting forth a traveller. Yet, in his highest hopes, he would feel a pang 
that brought him to the earth again. England was, unhappily, an 
island ; and qualms came upon his heart as he thought of the weltering 
main, At least three times a-year, for ten years past, had he dreamt of 
storm and shipwreck, and had awakened with the sea gurgling in his 
wind-pipe—singing in his ears. ‘* A child’s caul! five guineas!” He 
would straightway go to Hog Lane, Shoreditch, and so defy even des- 
tiny. ‘That he had never before thought of that amulet against sinking, 
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Perditus Mutton. 


seemed to him more than an accident. It was evident that his evil 
genius—that morning happily off its guard—had aJl along left him in- 
sensible of the human virtues, the tried and approved qualities of a 
caul. He had, however, at length triumphed over the enemy, and he 
would lose no time in seeking the treasure. 

Perditus rose and approached the window; the rain came in torrents 
from a brown-paper coloured sky, and although Perditus looked from 
the third story of the house of a pains-taking barber in the Strand, he 
could see no coach. He turned upon his heel, and one step brought 
him to the fire-place. He had resolved to defer his journey to Hog 
Lane until fairer weather, when looking up, his eye rested on, we fear, 
an apocryphal likeness of Prester John. As he gazed, Mutton thought 
he beheld the awful brows of the mysterious potentate knit in con- 
demnation of delay :—there would, doubtless, be many bidders for the 
caul—he felt ashamed of his effeminacy—he took his hat—his old ro- 
quelaure—and descended into the deluge. 

Now is, we think, the time to say a few words in description of 
our adventurous hero. He had nota relative in the world: he in- 
herited eighty pounds a-year from an aunt who had brought him up 
almost from infancy; and, at the time of our story, he was a bachelor of 
two-and-thirty ; though, from a premature baldness, and certain natural 
scarlet streaks about his visage, a jury of matrons would, doubtless, 
have found him guilty of upwards of two score. His face was mot ex- 
pressive of the sterner passions; indeed, Perditus Mutton, once peering 
his hooked nose from out his narrow casement into the street below, ha 
by an indecent passenger been likened to a huge turkey looking from a 
coop for his dinner. 

For his moral man, it was distinguished by extreme credulity and 
more than even womanly gentleness. Frugal and sober, he was quoted 
as a proverb to the riotous and intemperate. Often have the neighbours 
exclaimed to Mrs. Beard, wife of Nathaniel Beard, the barber, that she 
** was blessed in such a lodger.”” The gossips gave Perditus no more 
than his due ; mice might have been heard in the house, but not Mutton. 
And was this a man—we think we hear our readers exclaim—to travel ? 
This a man to make his way among the anthropophagi? But how often 
do we meet with such afflicting contradictions ! 

Perditus walked manfully on, and received it as a happy omen that 
he was scarcely wet to the skin when the rain ceased. There were now 
fifty coaches; but no, he would walk himself dry: with this deter- 
mination, he strode onward. The rain had discontinued, but it was 
November. and a good substantial fog, thick as a weol-pack, descended 
upon the city. Perditus felt his way through the mist, and though 
blinded and well nigh suffocated by the fetid vapours, the torches of the 
link-boys were to his imagination the fire-flies of Hindostan, and he 
snuffed the gales from the Moluccas. His heart was in the East as he 
struggled on towards Shoreditch. 

Perditus, with all the unconquerable energy of an early traveller, had 
reached Cheapside. He had thought it impossible that the fog could in- 
crease ; he had very ignorantly undervalued. its capabilities. He stood 
still and gasped. “ A link,” cried a child in a piping voice—“ a 
link, your honour?” and by the yellow flare of the link, Perditus saw 
two rolling black eyes, and the grinning mouth of a boy, who seemed 
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like a little imp to revel in the mire, the’ stench, and darkness about 
him. “ A link, your honour!” he crowed shrilly for the third time, and 
cut a Caper in the air, and shook his torch, and whooped his delight. 
Perditus was confounded by the savage enjoyment of the little leaper. 

“* My dear,”’ said Mutton—and he would have used the same words 
had he addressed a baboon—* my dear,”’ he repeated in his voice of one 
note—“ my dear,” and he coughed until he was almost strangled by 
the fog. 

“They call me Pups,” said the boy, with a sneering impatience of. 
— s tenderness. ‘“ Pups!” and again he jumped and waved his 
torch. 

“* Do you know the way to Shoreditch, my dear ?” asked Perditus. 

“Go it backwards and sideways, which way you will,” said the ac- 
commodating Pups. 

* An extraordinary child,” thought Mutton. ‘ Go on, my dear 5” 
and Mutton walked on, the doy rocking from side to side, and dancing 
short steps before him. ‘ What’s your father, my dear?’ asked Perdi- 
tus, after a little pause. 

** Can’t tell,” said Pups ; and he began to whistle like a canary. 

“ Can’t tell! Why, what is his business >—what does he at present 
do? Eh! my dear?” and Mutton spoke quite caressingly. 

“ Couldn't take it on myself to say,” answered Pups. 

“ Why not, my child?” 

“Father’s dead,” replied Pups; and again he burst into full 
whistle, and danced with new vivacity. A slight tremor shook the tender 
Perdifus at the filial indifference of young Pups. ‘* Poor little fellow! 
perhaps, like myself, he never knew the blessing of a father.”” Such 
was the charity of our hero. ‘‘ And how do you get your bread ?”’ 

** Why, I pick it up in winter in the fogs: only there a’n’t such fogs 
now as there used to be; when my grandmother was a little one, there 
was a fog of three wecks; but some folks you know is born to luck. 
That was the time, she says: there warn’t a gentleman who wouldn’t 
been ashamed to own he hadn’t lost a watch—it was so dark.” 

Mutton instinctively put his hand to his watch-chain, and then meekly 
observed, “* Indeed !”? 

“ But now, business isn’t worth doing. The navy ruins us link-boys,”’ 
said Pups, despondingly. 

“ The navy, my boy! Why, how ?” inquired Mutton. 

“So many ships—-makes pitch so dear. And then hemp goes up 
every day,”’ complained the urchin. 

. Really ; ; and do you know the reason of that, my love?” 

“ A friend of mine says ’cause the sessions gets 80 heavy. If things 
go on in this manner, we must take to wax candles.” 

** Do you know Hog Lane, Shoreditch, my dear ?”? asked Mutton. 

© Specially at dinner-time,’’ answered Pups; and again he danced 
as at the recollection of that happy hour. 

“ Why at dinner-time ?”’ inquired Perditus. “ You don’t live there ?” 

“ No—only take my meals: I live at the West-end. Do you want to 
go to Hog Lane?” 

“That is my destination ; I hope you know the right road?” 

“ If I was blind, I could tell it by the feel of the mud,” said the un- 
erring guide; and there was a pause of some minutes, Mutton musing 
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on the desolate lot of little Pups, and little Pups casting backward glances 
at Mutton’s watch-chain. 

“Do you know a woman in Hog Lane called Birdseye?’ asked 
Mutton. 

** Many years,” was the brief reply. 

** Many years !—why, you haven’t many, my dear ?” 

** Can’t help that—but she’s my grandmother.”’ 

* Your grandmother !” 

** And here’s her house,’ said young Pups, halting, with Perditus 
Mutton, before a hovel, the abode of Miriam Birdseye, possessor of the 
caul. Mutton was about to knock at the door, when Pups stood before 
it, and lowering his torch, that the light might fall with full effect upon 
his open palm, looked speakingly up in the face of Mutton. “ We 
mayn’t meet again, your honour,” said Pups; whereupon Mutton, draw- 
ing sixpence from his pocket, with a pitying sigh for the forlorn state of 
the ragged, shoeless urchin, laid the coin in his hand, and was about to 
enhance the gift with wise and kind advice, when the sagacious young 
one bit the silver with his teeth, winked a knowing approval of its 
metallic flavour, and instantly vanished. Mutton looked around him ; 
all was dark. He raised his knuckles to smite the door, but stood with 
lifted hand, made motionless by a cracked voice, half-chanting, half- 
preaching, within. He listened, but could distinguish no words ; and 
then suddenly the sound ceased. Was he at the threshold of some 
wicked beldam—some squalid witch anointing for “ the sabbath ?” He 
heard footsteps: no, it was his own heart thumping in the darkness. He 
was for again plunging into the fog, when he was fixed to the threshold 
by an inquiry from the cabin. ‘ Who’s there ?”? was asked,-as Mutton 
thought, in hospitable tones, and ere he could reply, the door was 
opened. 


Caar. II. 


“ Come in,” said a little old woman. “As well as I can see, you 
look a gentleman; come in.” Mutton, encouraged by the civility 
paid to his appearance, entered the wretched hovel. A fire burned redly 
on the hearth, and a rushlight flickered through the gloom. “Take a 
seat, Sir ;?? and the old woman handed to Perditus a bottomless chair. 
Mutton obediently seated himself within the frame, and put his hat 
upon the ground. As he sat, his face was quite on a level with the 
face of the old woman standing before him. Perditus never looked 
more rosy; his face, shone upon by the flame, glowed like the cheeks 
of a mandril: the countenance of the old woman was pale as meal; 
and there was a lustre in her full black eye, which made our hero wince 
as he met it. ‘She has seen better days,’’ thought Perditus, as the old 
dame, like a dwarf queen, stood composedly before him. There was 
silence for a minute, each party scrutinizing the appearance of the other. 

Mutton, shifting in his uneasy seat, said, at length, “I read the 
* London Post.’ ” ; 

The old woman, with a comprehensive gesture, but without a word, 
quitted Perditus, going behind a curtain that hung midway across the 
hovel. Our hero looked anxiously around. Had the old woman been 
chanting, talking to herself? There was not even a cat upon the 
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hearth. The woman came from behind the curtain, She approached 
Perditus, and placing a small packet in his hand, said—“ Five guineas.” 

* It can be warranted?” asked Mutton, as he unwrapt the treasure 
from its many coverings. 

“ Tt’s very cheap,” remarked the woman, disdaining to meet a doubt 
of its purity. 

Mutton again wrapped up his prize, put it in his pocket, and took out 
his purse. ‘* One—two—three—four—five,” and Mutton counted the 
guineas into the lean hand of the old woman. As he gave the last 
guinea, there was a knocking at the door. In an instant, a tall, spare 
man, with grisly hair, and clay-coloured face, entered the hut. 

* How is it to be?” asked the visiter of the old woman, taking no 
more notice of Mutton, than of the bottomless chair he had just quitted. 
** How is it to be ?”? ~The old woman, raising her finger, glided behind 
the curtain, and was followed by the stranger. Perditus heard whisper- 
ing, and then, as he thought, the tinkling of money. The woman and 
man again appeared. ‘ Remember, everything the best,” said the old 
woman; and the man, doggedly nodding assent, without a word, de- 

arted. The woman held the door open, and looked at Perditus 
futton ; our hero took his hat, and with a new spirit, quitted the hut, 
carrying with him the purchased caul. 

Now Mutton had been remarkable, among his other virtues, for the 
gravity of his walk. The statue of Don Guzman had not a more 
regular, a more majestic gait. How strange then did it appear even 
unto himself, that he should caper down Hog Lane with the unseemly 
agility of a morris-dancer! It appeared to him that he had lost the 
command of his members; for, spite of himself, he still went toe-and- 
heeling it down the lane, snapping his fingers, and, to his own astonish- 
ment, essaying fragments of songs by no means naturalized in good so- 
ciety; it was very strange—extremely strange; and yet there was a 
fascination in the license not altogether unpleasing. At length, behold 
Mutton in Cheapside; and the fog that had somewhat cleared off, was 
again congregating its pestilent vapours. A man with a lighted torch 
approached our hero. ‘ Do you want a link, your honour?” 

* You be ——!”’ exclaimed Mutton, and, to his own surprise, dealt a 
half-playful blow upon the hat of the querist—a blow that sent the rim 
of his beaver down to his neck. Having accomplished this, Mutton 
chuckled and capered, despite a latent sense of the impropriety of the 
feat. As Mutton entered St. Paul's Churchyard, he became unusually 
grave; with every step a deeper sadness came upon him. Was he 
overcome hy a contemplation of the works of man as triumphantly 
displayed in the cathedral ; did his spirit pay instinctive homage to the 
genius of Sir Christopher? We think not, for he could not withhold 
sundry furtive glances at the windows of a silversmith; and more than 
once, with a feeling akin to envy, lingered near a gentleman, impru- 
dently handling his gold snuff-box in the fog. Now Mutton had 
always hated snuff; nay, he still hated it; but he knew not how it 
was—it almost seemed to him that he had taken a liking to the 
box. Mutton crept cautiously as a cat down Ludgate-hill, and every 
moment—perhaps it was the fog—he felt it more difficult to breathe. 
As he passed the Old Bailey, he thought he should absolutely be 
choked ; he pressed onward into Fleet-street, and, to his astonishment, 
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seemed to inhale new breath at every step, even though the fog became 
more dense as he proceeded. He had reached Temple-bar ; and he had 
never felt better—never had such a flow of animal spirits, as the reader 
may believe from an incident that at that time and place occurred. A 
sweet little bud of a milliner—one of the thousand untended flowers, 
flung by fortune on the highway—had just tripped into the city, An hour 
before, Mutton would have doffed his hat to the unprotected creature ; 
paying deep reverence to her defencelessness—nay, we do believe, would 

ave stripped even toa chairman who should but have looked with license 
on her. And now—but how shall we reconcile such opposites—how 
excuse, how account for, such sudden profligacy? The Roman has said 
that no man becomes a rogue in a minute: we care not to argue—our 
duty is at present only to chronicle; and sharing in the wonder, the 
astonishment, the indignation, and the disgust, that, we well know, will 
convulse the reader, when we narrate the atrocity of Perditus,—it is still 
our painful duty to state, that he flung his arms about the little milliner, 
and, taking a dastardly advantage of the fog, vehemently kissed her, 
The poor little girl screamed, and walked on. 

Criminal as he was, Mutton was not wholly lost to a sense of shame. 
He had no sooner committed the guilt, than he brought himself up at 
the Bar, struck with a feeling of remorse. “It was very wrong—very 
wrong,” cried Perditus, putting his hand to his blushing cheek—* ex- 
tremely wrong, but ”’ and we mourn to say, the new-born libertine 
again rose within him, for a complacent smile broke upon his face; and 
hugging his cloak around him, he took a long step, which brought him 
into the city of Westminster, adding—* but very pleasant.# e 

Mutton strided carelessly down the Strand. It was yet early. Go 
home? Pshaw! He had, he recollected, promised Mrs. Beard to be 
home to a dish of chocolate. Chocolate! It was odd; but, for the 
first time in his life, he thought chocolate a meagre, miserable liquid. 
What should he do? As Perditus Mutton stood thus undecided, a cry 
came along the Strand. That cry which, especially in a state of high 
civilization, strikes upon the finest cords of men’s hearts, awakens their 
dormant sensibilities, employs their strongest energies; that cry, the 
intelligent reader will at once understand to be—“ Stop thief!” At any 
time, Mutton would have paused at the shout—paused, and have felt 
the buttons of his pockets. On the present occasion, a host of new 
feelings rose in his bosom, as he heard the bellowing mob, and saw the 
lanterns of the venerable watchmen; men for whom he had always 
entertained the highest respect, but who, such a change had come upon 
him, he now considered in the unwise and uncharitable light of natural 
enemies. Mutton was not a man of blood; but he now felt that, 
under certain circumstances, he could comfortably kill a guardian of the 
peace. His less amiable impulses were fast developing themselves as 
the crowd came towards him. He stood at the mouth of an alley—one 
of the mysterious veins that wind about the heart of mighty London— 
and saw the advancing mob. The individual mercilessly branded as a 
thief, came flying on; with the eyes of a lynx, he spied his vantage, 
and sprang like a greyhound by our hero up the court. The watchmen 
were following, when Mutton—a man who had himself served the office 
of constable—moved by some strange inspiration, flung aside his cloak, 
and knocked a watchman down ; that ancient functionary fell upon his 
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belly, and the second watchman, pressing on his fallen friend, fell over 
him. This accident was faithfully copied by two or three of the 
venerable officers, whilst, not altogether heedless of their confusion, the 
“thief,” we must call him so, wound through the alley, closely followed 
by our hero. The watchmen, knowing the ramifications of the court to 
be very numerous, philosophically assured the party robbed, that “ to go 
after him was of no use.”’ 

Mutton halted, as he thought, in safety ; at the same time grasping the 
collar of the thief, who turned, and seeing who it was that held him, 
fell upon his knees. “There’s a good, kind gentleman, Sir!—oh! 
your honour, Sir!—don’t, Sir—I didn’t take it, Sir.” 

* What, Pups, my dear!” cried Mutton, in a tone of affection, 
smiling blandly on the kneeling culprit. 

** Don’t take me to prison, Sir—don’t, Sir!”’ cried the link-boy, for it 
was, indeed, the juvenile torch-bearer of Hog Lane. 

“ Prison! not for the world, my jewel,” exclaimed Mutton, and his 
heart seemed to open and yearn towards the tatterdemalion, pale and 
shivering at his feet. 

“Upon your soul, you won’t, Sir?” asked the boy, half-persuaded 
by the earnest tones and fond looks of Perditus,; ‘ you won’t hurt 
me ?” 

** As soon hurt my own flesh and blood ”’ said Mutton, with affecting 
emphasis; ‘ but come home—come to my house,” and Perditus, his 
cloak wrapped about the shoeless Pups, threaded various narrow ways, 
and at length knocked hastily at the door of his lodgings. 

“ Dear me—la! What, is it you? such a knock!” cried Mrs. Beard ; 
**is it you, Mr. Mutton ?” 

“Who should it be ?’’ asked Perditus, and Mrs. Beard opened eyes 
and mouth at such unusual want of courtesy on the part of her mild 
lodger. 

“ Your chocolate and dry toast is ready,’ said Mrs. Beard. 

** Curse chocolate!” exclaimed Perditus, and Mrs. Beard flung up 
her arms. ‘“‘ Get some brandy,” said our hero. 

“* Rum for me,’’ piped the shrill voice of Pups from under the cloak 
of his protector; and Mrs. Beard started, as if in Perditus Mutton 
spoke some demon. 

** And, Mrs. Beard, get me a rump-steak,” said Mutton. 

** And inions,”’ cried the epicurean link-boy, discovering himself. 

~* Oh! and I'll have a mug of flip by way of a nightcap, Mrs. 
Beard,”’ said Mutton. 

** And, mother Beard,”’ screamed Pups from the top of the staircase, 
**don’t forget some ’bacco.” 

Mutton entered his room, and was nimbly followed by little Pups, 
Mrs. Beard remaining below, a very statue of astonishment. However, 
she was at length compelled, by the boisterousness of Mutton—of the 
lodger she was “‘ blessed in ”’—to fulfil his orders, and also the sup- 
plementary commands of his young friend. Perditus, the meek, sen- 
sitive, temperate Perditus, ate his supper—and how such an appetite 
came upon him, he paused not to inquire—and drank spirits—his 
former abomination, in the admired society of a baby-vagabond, on 
whom he continued to lavish the kindest words and tenderest looks, his 
caresses being received by their object with a sneering incredulity. 
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Mutton was deep in the flip, when, with one hand upon the mug, in 
the other hand a pipe—until that night untasted Juxuries—he sat, with 
melting eyes gazing on the yellow, dirt-smeared face of Pups, who, lifted on 
a chair, puffing tobacco smoke from a long pipe, and swinging his crossed 
legs, piebald with mud at least a foot from the ground, replied to the 
affectionate glances of his sudden friend. Pups spoke, and looked the 
cunning, thievish, ragged Asmodeus of a London alley. He half-closed 
one of his restless, wandering eyes, and having inhaled a volume of 
smoke, he puffed it from his hole of a mouth, in a small, continuous 
stream, looking searchingly at Perditus. The operation done, he thus, 
in a wheedling, distrustful tone, interrogated Mutton,— 

*T say, old fellow, what is it makes you so fond of me?” And 
Pups replaced the pipe between his lips, and awaited an answer. 

The question evidently embarrassed Mutton; for he shook his head 
and replied,— 

*“* My pretty dear, I don’t know ;”? and again he gazed with paternal 
fondness on the swindling, sinister Pups—that devil’s errand-boy. 

“Well, I was in luck to fall in with you; else, by this time,” said 
the little reprobate, ‘‘ I might have been all fair for the stone-jug.” 

“‘ Take some flip, my love,”’ suid Mutton, affected by the thought ; 
and somehow suddenly divining that Pups, in the language of his tribe, 
discoursed of Newgate. ‘Take some flip, and—zounds! your ’bacco’s 
out”—saying which, Mutton, affectionately watching his drinking 
guest, filled for him his empty pipe. 

“In the stone-jug,”’ continued the imp; “ and only fog a bit of 
shagreen ;” saying which Pups, with an upraised lip and a contemptuous 
motion of the hand, shoved the watch—the worthless shagreen prize— 
along the table towards his patron. 

Mutton looked at the watch with an eye of disgust, that in an instant 
beamed with sympathy on Pups. ‘That such a cherub should have been 
sacrificed for a bit of shagreen ! 

‘* Shocking to think of,” said Mutton, turning over the stolen pro- 
perty. ‘* How lucky that I stood at the court!” 

** But when you had your fist at my collar, I thought it was all over 
with me. I thought you’d give me up. I thought you a gentleman,”’ 
said Pups. 

* You don’t know me, my dear,”’ said Mutton, desirous of suppress- 
ing any rising fears on the part of his guest, and at the same time putting 
the stolen goods in his pocket. ‘“ You don’t know me.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Pups, laying his pipe down, 
looked warily about him. Was it an officer? Another knock, and 
Mrs. Beard entered the room. She had a great respect for her old, her 
late exemplary lodger ; but she looked ireful as a Phillippine witch at 
little Pups, who, seeing it was only ‘‘ Mother Beard,” had resumed his 
pipe, and, serenely smoking, stared at the landlady. 

“It’s just eleven, Mr. Mutton,” said Mrs. Beard. 

“ You’re as good as a clock,” said the complimentary Pups; and he 
winked at that respectable woman. 

“Past eleven, and we want to lock up. When does the—the young 
gentleman go?” asked Mrs. Beard, trembling with passion, as she 
glanced at the still winking vagabond, 
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“* Not at all; go!”’ cried Mutton. ‘The unprotected creature stays 
with me—he sleeps here.” 

** What! in my bed—and with those legs?” exclaimed Mrs, Beard, 
casting flaming glances at the feet of Pups, shod with mud, and 
baked by the hospitable fire of his protector, “A bit of dirt like 
that!” 

‘I’m ashamed o’ you, Mrs. Beard,’ said the irritating Pups, taking 
the air of a lecturer—“ talk o’ dirt in that way! remember your begin- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Beard was about to make a most voluble reply, when Mutton 
swaggered from the table, laid his hands upon the shoulders of his land- 
lady, turned her, as upon a pivot, round, and, pushing her into the pas- 
sage, shut and then bolted the door. Mrs. Beard was breathless—but 
it was with astonishment, That Mr. Perditus Mutton—he who would 
not have brushed the wing of a butterfly—that he, the mild, polite 
Mutton should have laid ruffian hands upon a woman—and that woman 
his landlady ! 

“Depend upon it, he’s drunk,” said Beard to his wife, when she 
gaspingly related the atrocity to her charitable husband. “ He’s 
drunk !”’ 

Oh, Nicholas! I wish to my heart he was; then, then, indeed, there 
would be hope! But he’s mad, Nick—depend upon it, Mr. Mutton’s 
mad!” 

Such was, on due consideration, the belief of Mutton’s landlady ; and 
such may possibly be the opinion of the reader, if he have not forgotten 
the character which we gave our hero—a character in no accordance 
with his late exploits. 

Midnight came; and after a song from Mutton, and a strange ditty 
—certainly not a Christmas carol—from the musical Pups, both host 
and visiter retired to bed. 


Cuap. III. 


It was twelve o’clock on the following day, and Mutton and his che- 
rished young friend were still at breakfast. Perditus watched the eating 
and drinking of the yet unclean Pups, with the like care and tenderness 
that a girl bestows on a pet canary. It seemed to Mutton that the boy 
could never have sufficient. ‘ Mad, certainly mad!’ cried Mrs. Beard, 
despairingly, as she continued to bring up new supplies of eggs, loaves, 
and butter. ‘ Do, my dear, eat some more; la! you’ll be starved— 
pray, eat some more ;’’ and Perditus still pressed food upon his delicate 
companion. 

* Couldn’t do it, old fellow—tell you, couldn’t do it,”’ said the replete 
Pups, stretching himself luxuriously in the easy chair of Mutton. 

* Make quick work here, then !’”’ cried Mutton to his landlady, who 
cleared the table, feeling more and more afflicted at the malady of her 
lodger. She had quitted the apartment but a few minutes, when she 
returned. ‘* Mr. Tadmor of ‘ The Drakes,’ was below.”’ 

** Hand him up,”’ said Perditus ; ** up with old Drybones,”’ said Mut- 
ton; thus profanely designating the learned and respected secretary of 
* The Drakes,’ of which erudite society it may be necessary to say a few 
words in description. 
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** The Drakes,” then, took their name from the great cireumnavigator, 
Sir Francis Drake; and were composed of adventurous spirits who, con- 
demned, by various cogent reasons, to remain at home, had possibly, on 
that account, a more intense admiration of travelled enterprise. Much 
had been expected from the long and frequent sittings of “The 
Drakes,”—much from their weekly disquisitions, when readings, 
illustrative of the one object of the society, might be listened to, at 
least by the sleepless. It was only at the last meeting that Mr. 
Tadmor himself had begun Raleigh’s ‘* History of the World,” which 
he trusted to read to his brethren in little more than a twelvemonth ; 
when, such was the ardour manifested by other members, that it 
was almost a certainty that a complete reading of not only “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” but of “ Gulliver,” would follow. Dark and curious points 
had been satisfactorily explained by the intelligence and industry of 
*“€ The Drakes.” They had convinced the hitherto most sceptical that 
Columbus had touched at Cuba, and that Pizarro did not pass all his 
life in Spain. Our hero, Perditus Mutton, was not only a member of 
“ The Drakes,”’ but filled the arduous and delicate post of treasurer. In 
his hands were lodged the funds—funds that had for seven years accu- 
mulated, and, at the time we write, amounted to little less than four 
pounds. His proverbial rectitude—his punctuality—his wise frugality, 
had recommended him to his brother “ Drakes ’’ as the man of men for 
treasurer. At the last meeting, however, the society had voted the ex- 
penditure of fifty shiliings from the funds to purchase the tobacco-stopper 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, that relic having been happily discbveted at the 
shop of a dealer in marine stores, Tower Hill. Cyrus Tadmor now pre- 
sented himself prepared to give a receipt for the money ; he being autho- 
rized to treat with the tradesman for a transfer of the interesting pro- 
perty. Tadmor was a tall, elderly man, of few words, uttered in a dry 
voice. 

**Good morning, Mutton.’? Our hero, throwing his right leg over 
the arm of his chair, and staring at his brother ‘* Drake,”’ nodded and 
whistled. Tadmor started a little back, but, recovering himself, ob- 
served, ‘‘ Very cold weather.” 

* D—d cold!” cried Mutton. “ Have some brandy?” Had he 
uttered high treason,—offered deadly poison to Tadmor,—that excellent 
‘** Drake ” had not been more astonished at the words and actions of his 
fellow-member. 

* You know what I come for, Mr. Mutton ?”? said Tadmor. Mutton 
shook his head. ‘ Yes; you must remember: the vote,—the tobacco- 
stopper ?”’ 

* Oh!” exclaimed Perditus. ‘ Go on, old Tad.” 

“ Qld Tad! But > Tadmor faltered, and again stared at Perdi- 
tus, to be certain that he looked upon a “ Drake ;”’ satisfied of the 
melancholy fact, he proceeded—‘“ Well, then, Mr. Mutton, I come for 
the money,” | 

“* What money?” cried Mutton. 

* What money! Mr. Mutton ?—I—this is no time for banter; the 
subject, at least, 1, as a ‘ Drake,’ think so, does not adinit of a jest. 
[ attend upon you, armed with the authority of the society, for fifty 
shillings.” 7 
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Fifty shillings! Well??? said Mutton. 

* Which you, as treasurer, will, of course, hand over tome. Here 
is the receipt,” said Tadmor. “ Of course, you have the money ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! To be sure,” said Mutton. 

“ And you will give it me?” said Tadmor, drawing close to the 
treasurer, 

We defy our reader to guess the reply of Perditus Mutton, Can it 
be believed, can it be accounted for upon any known and natural 
principle, that when the secretary of the “ Drakes” asked for fifty 
shillings, their money, of their valued treasurer—can it be believed, that 
that soul of honour, that spirit of meek rectitude, met the demand by 
placing his fore-finger perpendicularly at the right side of his nose, look- 
ing with laughing defiance in the face of the officer of the society, and 
exclaiming, with peculiar foree, one word,—and that word—“ Gammon!” 

Tadmor jumped to his feet, and, if looks betray anything, evidently 
expected the floor to open. Mutton sat, with a face of brass, coolly 
enjoying the astonishment of his visiter. “Can it be possible?” at 
length exclaimed Tadmor; ‘‘ can there be such perfidy in the world? 
Such hypocrisy! Well! ‘after this, who is to be trusted ?” 

“Nobody,” said Mutton, with perfect assurance. “As for the 
money of the club, I can’t give it up; I don’t know how it is, Tad, but 
I can’t do it.” 

** But there is the law, Mr. Mutton,—and the law can punish.”’ 

** It’s only a simple debt, I think; only a debt: and Tadmor felt, 
if possible, a greater shock at the calculating depravity of the culprit. 
He was about to attempt an expression of his feelings, when Mutton, 
with much significance, bade him “ Good day! I wish you a very good 
day, Mr. Tadmor: I tell you, I would give you the money if I could, 

but there’s a something here,” and Mutton, affectingly, put his hand to 
his heart, ‘‘ there’s a something here won’t let me.” Saying which, 
Mutton vigorously bowed his brother “ Drake” to the door. Tadmor, 
almost weeping at the iniquity of man, ran down stairs, determined to 
call the “ Drakes ” to council. 

“Is he gone ?” asked little Pups, looking from behind the large easy 
chair of Mutton, where, on the entrance of Tadmor, he had hidden 
himself. 

“Why did you creep there, my love?” said Mutton. “ Why did 
you hide ?” 

“ What! didn’t you know him? I thought he’d come for me,” said 
Pups, with a grave shake of the head. 

** Come for you, my dear! What for?” 

“What for?”? exclaimed Pups; “ bless your innocent eyes, Mr. 
Mutton! but may there never be another fog, if that warn’t the 
shagreen.” 

It was too true: Mr. Cyrus Tadmor, secretary to the “ Drakes,” and 
hitherto intimate friend of their upright and punctilious treasurer, was the 
unfortunate gentleman despoiled on the previous evening of his shagreen 
family watch. “I say, if he has seen it!” remarked Pups, with an 
ominous look, pointing to the stolen property, hung by Mutton over the 
mantel-piece. “ Mr. Mutton,” continued Pups, with the gravity of a 

cabinet councillor, “ you are older than I am, and it isn’t for me to 
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advise, but don’t you think we’d better leave these lodgings? We may 
find ’em very unhealthy.” 

A sense of impropriety, a latent emotion of his former nature, made 
Mutton thoughtful. How extraordinary seemed to him the changes of 
the past few hours! Was he, could he be, the same Perditus of yes- 
terday? He had a vague recollection of another state of being,—of a 
Mutton very different to that Mutton the protector and the accomplice 
of a pigmy pickpocket! He who had held the slightest departure from 
truth and honesty as tuevitably fatal to the dignity of human nature, 
had now the kindliest yearnings towards his fallen species,—nay, felt 
a mysterious respect for courageous roguery. He who would have de- 
nounced a highwayman, could now take off his hat to him! That he, 
Perditus Mutton, should be the unlawful possessor of his friend Tad- 
mor’s watch! More, that he should feel resolved, at all hazards, to 
retain it. And then his affection for little Pups! Mutton had never 
been a father ; but sure he was he could not have felt a more paternal 
love towards his own flesh than towards the ragged, wary urchin, star- 
ing, winking before him. With such sensations, the appearance of his 
adopted child smote the sensibilities of his adoptive sire. Sweet inno- 
cent! it had neither hose nor shoes, and its jerkin and doublet hung in 
fringe and lappets. Mutton, almost with tears in his eyes, ordered Mrs. 
Beard to send for Piece, the tailor. ‘* Yes, my pretty one,” said Mut- 
ton, smiling down upon the leering Pups, “ yes, you shad/ be a gentle- 
man.”’ Piece lived but a few doors away; came instantly on the sum- 
mons of his customer, and, by great luck, having a suit just completed 
for the son of the churchwarden, a boy of the same inches as Pups, was 
prevailed upon to devote the clothes to the service of Mr. Mutton’s 
young friend. Hat, shoes, and linen were obtained with all the celerity 
of which ready money is capable, Perditus assisting at the toilet of the 
boy, and Mrs. Beard from time to time declaring that Aewamiable lodger 
was mad. 

** Fit him like his skin, Mr. Mutton: three guineas, if you please,” 
said Piece, Mr. Mutton always paying ready money. Piece received the 
guineas, and, having given a last attention to the bright green coat of 
Master Pups, walked gratefully down stairs. 

* It’s all right,”? said Pups to his patron, as he heard the street-door 
close. 

“© What is right ? the clothes, my dear?” asked Mutton. 

** No; the guineas,—here they are: while he was buttoning me up, 
I ——” and the adroit operator displayed the three guineas silently 
extracted from the pocket of the tailor. What could have changed the 
nature of Mutton,—what could possess him to make him smile bene- 
volently on the unhappy child, and, patting his head, to say, “ Dear 
little rogue ?” 

Perditus and the boy sallied into the street. Who, that saw Pups 
trip along the Strand, could have believed him to be the sclf-same 
urchin that last night flew, winged with terror, from the pursuing 
crowd? The dirty, ragged, thievish magpie was become a parroquet. 

“ How d’ye do? I wanted to see you: I shall be alone,—come 
to-day and dine with me. Mind, at three exactly.” Such was the 
greeting, such the invitation of Mr. Rota, a county magistrate, and 
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an old acquaintance of Mutton’s. ‘“ Why, what’s the matter?” said 
Rota, pulling up his horse, and holding forth his hand to Perditus. 

** Nothing,—nothing ;— it’s very cold,” said Mutton, feeling on the 
sudden an extraordinary disgust of his friend the magistrate. 

*€ Bless me! whose boy is that?’ said Rota, staring hard at little 
Pups, who seemed to blench somewhat under the inspection. 

a He’s a—a young friend of mine,” replied Mutton ; ‘“‘ a—a pretty 
9? 

“I certainly have seen him before,’ said the magistrate; “ where 
could it have been ?” 

**No, no: a young friend of mine, not long from the country,”’ asserted 
Perditus ; and he hurried away, to the astonishment of Rota, the boy 
showing no inclination to remain behind. ‘ Glad we’ve got from the 
beak,” said Pups, who, we have no doubt, recognised in Rota a former 
acquaintance. 

Mutton and his precious charge walked on; Mutton, as on his return 
home the previous evening, feeling an unusual interest in the propert 
supposed to be upon the person of every passenger. He could not tell 
what on the sudden had made him take so lively an interest in the effects 
of his fellow-citizens. His thoughts were thus busied in the affairs of 
his neighbours, when he grasped the shoulder of Pups, endeavouring 
im himself; without such feeble support, Mutton had suddenly 
allen. 

“ Hold up, Sir !—what’s the matter ?”’ cried Pups, in a breath. 

Great was the change in the face of Perditus. He staggered to a post, 
and, leaning thereon, gazed intently at a female. We are aware that in 
this there is little extraordinary,—the like has happened many times to 
many men and many women ;—but surely, surely, Cupid—for it was he 
at that hour at work—had never, since his wings were fledged, played 
such a prank. Perditus Mutton had fallen, as into a fit, over head and 
heels in love; and now he stood, and, panting, gazed on his destroyer. 
And who was she, and what was the fair creature doing? She was doubt- 
less a naiad of the stream; but, being on earth, sold fish. At the mo- 
ment Mutton first beheld her she was in the attitude of justice, holding 
scales; and in those scales were silver eels! Never before had Mutton 
felt even a tickling of the passion ; but now was he a bondman to the 
archer. ‘ A groat a-pound,” said the naiad, and her voice entered the 
heart of Mutton: he stood rapt as in a dream; and who shall tell the 


_tumult of his soul when he beheld his sweet destroyer seize each writh- 


ing captive, and strip it of its slippery coat? Like a true lover, Mutton 
wished himself an eel. 

The maiden, the bargain being concluded, moved onward ; Mutton, 
like a chained captive, following the steps of the conqueror. What was 
it that had enslaved him? Could it be beauty? Was he enthralled 
by lank, unkemped locks, an eye with a furtive expression, the smallest 
nose, and the largest mouth? Had he fallen a victim to these blandish- 
ments, or was there a magic in the tones that pulled him onward, as 
with a silver cord? We know not; but certain it is, his heart con- 
tinued to glow and dilate, and every nerve in his frame responded musi- 
cally to the music of “ live eels.”’ 


Behold Mutton, deaf to the remonstrance of little Pups, now stalking 
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on, now lingering about doors, obedient to the will of his destroyer. 
The rain came down, but the flame of Mutton burned with wndimmed 
brightness. Still he followed the enslaving vendor of “ live eels.” 

** Well, Betsy, where are you going?’ Such was the question put 
by a sister naiad to the lady-love of Mutton. 

** Going! where should I be going if not to Hog Lane? I suppose, 
Sarah, you know what’s done to-day ?”’ and she lifted her apron to her 
eye. 

ve Poor dear fellow!’ said Sarah. ‘ Well, Betsy, may you get as 
good a one! for, bating he was a little wild, he was as kind a fellow as 
ever broke a tester:’’ and, with this brief eulogy of one, doubtless de- 
parted, the speaker passed Mutton, and Mutton followed Betsy. 

Perditus Mutton! the correct, refined, gentlemanly Perditus, follow- 
ing a woman who spoke but two words, and those words “ live eels !”’ 

It was four o’clock when Mutton arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Hog Lane. The rain had continued to fall, and our hero, hot with 
love, was drenched with water. Young Pups, with doubtless a respect for 
the rich wardrobe he had so miraculously obtained, had long since sought 
shelter, leaving his patron free to walk alone. Mutton reclined in a 
sweet and bitter melancholy against the corner of a shed, watching the 
opposite door of a mansion of an equally unpretending style of architec. 
ture. Still the rain came down; but Mutton seemed to heed not the 
cataract. In a short time a female issued from the opposite house,—a 
female clothed in rusty black. It was the self-same Betsy who had, 
a quarter of an hour before, entered there to don the melancholy robe, 
and to leave therein the unsold portion of her silvery ware. Mutton 
followed her sorrowful steps. What, then, was his astonishment to 
behold her enter the very hovel where, on the previoys pight, he had 
purchased that inestimable treasure,—a treasure he had then about him, 
—a treasure he would never for an instant part with,—the cauL, price 
five guineas! Mutton paused and watched. In ashort time he saw 
the man, the same man, with the clay-coloured face he had seen the 
night before, come from the house, and in a garb that left no doubt of 
his dread business—he was an undertaker. A sad procession, composed 

of at least a dozen persons, and among whom Perditus instantly 
- recognised the little, pale, old woman, came forth following the dead. 
Mutton found himself dragged along ; it was in vain to struggle with 
the power that pulled him. He must follow the corse! He walked at 
a short distance from the crowd, which continued to increase. “ Poor 
fellow!” exclaimed twenty people; “ Such a generous soul!” said 
another score; aud everybody who spoke of the deceased spoke in his 
praise, and expressed hopes for his happiness. ‘“ He must have been a 
very excellent person,’ thought Mutton, as he walked on with the 
throng. ‘* No doubt, a person fulfilling all the difficult duties of this 
perilous life with exemplary goodness.”” Such were the thoughts of 
Perditus, for the moment brought suddenly back to his former 
principles, which then as suddenly would quit him, and he would again 
pay homage to the new spirit that had last night fallen upon him. 
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The burial over, the mourners returned to the late dwelling of the 
deceased. The spell-bound Mutton followed the footsteps of the female 
in black, but was compelled to halt at the door of the hovel, where, for 
two hours at least, he lingered, listening to detect, if possible, the notes 
of her delicious voice from the hubbub within. There was loud laugh- 
ing, stamping, knocking—sounds of merriment that, at any other time, 
would have stricken Mutton with horror; but he ‘had lost his better 
nature—he was a changed man. He stood, his only thought to catch 
the witching accents of the charmer. As he paused with quickened 
ears at the door, he heard one of the company call for a song—a call 
repeated by at least a dozen voices. There was a silence, and then a 
buzz of remonstrance or dissent; and then Mutton heard one of the 
party familiarly urge the hesitating vocalist. 

* Come,.Bunkum, give us that chaunt poor Tom used to like.” 

* Don’t—I can’t bear it,” exclaimed a feminine voice, sabbinisle: 
and Perditus almost leaped as he heard the tones of his mistress. 

“Pour it out, Bunkum,” cried the first speaker, unmindful of the 
sensibilities of Betsy; “go on: why you make as much ceremony as a 
foreigner. If you’d come from the opera outright you couldn’t be 
more nice, I do think.” 

“Got a cold at Hounslow last week,” said Bunkum; and assuredly 
he gave evidence of the calamity. 

“Go on—we’ll take the song in the rough then,” said Bunkum’s 
companion ; and, after due preparation, Tom’s favourite song was sung, 
the whole of the company joining in loudest chorus. 

Mutton was wholly absorbed by the pathos of the ditty, which cer- 
tainly proved Tom to have been of a pensive cast of mind, as the follow- 
ing verse—the only one for which we have space—will testify. Among 
other complaints the sufferer sang— 


“* How hard is the chains of confinement 
That keeps me from my love’s delight! 
Cold chains and cold fetters surround me, 

And a plank is my pillow at night!’ 


Mutton, with gushing eyes and melted soul, listened to the ballad—the 
especial favourite of the deceased Tom. Never before, had music so 


played upon the strings of his heart, albeit he had heard the warblings 


of the great Tenducci.. Mutton was startled from the delicious reverie 
into which true harmony will surprise sensitive minds, by a voice ab- 
ruptly calling upon Betsy. 

“Now, Betsy—now, old woman”—a spark of indignation fired the 
heart of Mutton—* now, my lass, give us a song!” 

“ Me, sing!'—me! How could you think it?” said a female voice, 
tremulous, as Mutton thought, with grief. 

“ Well, he was a good cretur, Betsy; but it’s wicked to grieve—so 
give us a song,” cried a feminine friend. 

With a deep sigh and a look of resignation—a look of which Mutton 
was, unhappily, deprived—the mourner began :— 
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“Twas down in Cupid’s garden, 
For pleasure I did go, 
All for to see the flowers 
Which in that garden grow, 
Which in that garden grow !" 


“ T hadn't been—I hadn't—” 

“T can’t do it,” cried the singer, hysterically ; “it seems for all the 
world as if dear Tom was looking at me.”? ‘There was a murmur of 
sympathy, and a third party was called upon to subscribe to the harmony 
of the evening, when Mutton felt a hand pulling at his cloak, 

“Why, if it isn’t you!” said Pups. ‘“ Poor father! I didn’t know it 
was to be so soon, for [ hadn’t been home these three days.” 

“And was it your father, my pretty dear ?” asked Mutton. 

“Yes ; they said he was very fond of me; I dare say he was too, 
only he never had any time to show it,” said the boy, and tears stood in 
his eyes. 

** And your mother—where is she?” inquired Mutton. 

“IT can’t tell—never saw her—only grandmother, Father, they do 
say, courted Betsy Basket—she that you would follow to-day—poor 
father !” 

* And didn’t you love him ?” asked Perditus. 

“*T don’t know—dare say I did; only, you see, people as live in the 
streets, in wet and cold, and sleep on steps, hav’n’t time to love one 
another like folks in warm houses.” 

* And what did your father die of ?”? questioned Perditus. 

** He warn’t drowned; no, he was born safe against that,’’ replied 
Pups, who hastily continued—* but won’t you come in? Stopa little, 
though—I’ll just see grandmother—wait here ;’? and thé b&y entered the 
hovel, and was received with a shout of surprise, justified by his improved 
appearance. Pups quickly explained that he had met with “such a 
prime gentleman !”—he was outside—might he comein? Theunanimous 
consent of the company was immediately given, and Perditus Mutton 
for the second time stood beneath the roof of Miriam Birdseye: the old 
woman looked at Mutton a significant acknowledgment of their acquaint- 
ance, and then turned and whispered to her next neighbour, pointing 
out our hero as “the gentleman who had last night purchased her dear 
Tom’s caul !—Dear, sweet, unfortunate boy.” 

Poor old Miriam was the mother of Tom; and, though the world had 
judged and punished him as an incorrigible scapegrace—a ruthless liber- 
tine—a hardened reprobate—he was nevertheless unto her a “ dear, 
sweet, unfortunate boy.” 

At any other time Perditus would have shuddered at the faces he saw 
around him—faces “marked with the recklessness and the despair of 
crime—with brutish ignorance, the teeming parent of vice—with the 
haggardness of want—the cunning of imposture. And there, too, was 
the child—a poor creature, suffered to grow up like a young wolf, to be 
afterwards hunted to the death, because it was nothing better! Per- 
ditus, however, was proof to these impressions. He looked around 
him, and felt a terrible sympathy with his new companions. He 
approached the woman—the betrothed of the late Thomas—and, 
sitting beside her, took her hand with all the reverence of profound 
love. 
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“La, Sir !’’ said the girl, simpering. 
“ And she look’d with such a look, and shé spoke with such a tone, 
That he almost received her heart into his own.” 


What devilish necromancy had enslaved him? What art, what 
magic, could have changed Perditus Mutton—the sensitive, reserved, 
delicate Perditus—into the worshipper of a coarse wench—a very drab? 
The company exchanged looks that plainly enough declared their as- 
tonishment. 

“It’s all right,” said Bunkum; “ the gentleman is very drunk !” 

A jest was let fall by one of the wags, and a loud shout followed. In 
the midst of the clamour, Perditus, who had been protesting eternal 
affection to Betsy, suddenly leapt from his seat. He stared about him 
as if awakened from a hideous dream. 

** What's the matter, Sir?” asked Betsy, approaching him. 

Perditus receded from her with an expression of intolerable disgust ; 
rushed to the door, and made his way up the lane. 

“Tt’s all right!” said Bunkum; “1’ve picked his pocket ;” and the 
robber triumphantly exhibited a packet. It was opened; but, to the 
en of the party, it proved to be nothing but—* Dear Tom’s 
caul !’ 

Since the birth of Mercury there had never been so benevolent a 
theft. Perditus had been relieved of an imp that threatened to destroy 
him; of a fiend that had subtly endowed him with the ungracious dis- 
positions of the first owner of the caul ; a type of superstition of which 
when the best and wisest of us are enamoured, though before the meekest 
and most innocent of lambs, we are prone to become little better than 
“lost muttons !” 

Need we add that the “ Drakes” were presented with the tobacco- 
stopper of Sir Walter, at the cost of their awakened treasurer—that 
Mr. Tadmor again possessed his shagreen watch ? 


Cuap. V. 


Perditus lived until sixty. He was attended to the grave by his few 
surviving brother “* Drakes,” all of whom mourned the loss of a kind, 
gentle, genial man. A woman and three little girls—god-daughters of the 
deceased—stood at the grave: their father, the parish clerk—a man 
honoured for the virtuous fulfilment of the social duties—sobbed bitterly 
as the earth rose above Perditus. That clerk was the poor, outcast, 
‘vagabond link-boy—the cunning, thievish, little Pups. He had been 
snatched from ignorance and guilt by the compassion of our hero; and 
the happy, honest man wept tears of gratitude in the grave of his 
preserver. 

Requiescat in pace ! 
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* Incipe, si quid habes,” pes ee 
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Aun, Couplet, my dear fellow, how d'ye do? 
How odd—my thoughts that moment turned on you ; 
Think of, you know, the—— 


Me? you surely jest— 
Why should on me your fancy deign to rest ? 


Editor. The fact is this—but first, pray take a chair— 


Couplet. 


Though strange it seems, I've got a page to spare— 
Much at your service—nay, no nods or winks— 
Come, knock some lines off, just to fill up chinks. 


Well then, ifso, your subject first select. 


Editor. True, but what's common I at once reject. ' 


Couplet. 


Editor. 


Couplet. 


Editor. 


No pithless poesy—no jingling rhyme— 

Eau sucré canzonets, or ode sublime: 

Soar far above such maudlin, and fal-lal, 

And quit thee, England, “an thou lov’st me, Hal.” 


What distant clime, where burns the solar ray, 

Shall swell the measure of the poet's lay ? 

Say, shall his muse the western world explore, 

Or rest her pinions on the Afric shore? =~ 

Portray the horrors of that hapless land, 

The dreary desert, and its scorching sand,— oe 
The laden'd camel, and the lengthen’d train 

Of weary pilgrims o’er the boundless plain ? 
Seeking, though faint, with wild and panting haste, 
Some bubbling fountain in the trackless waste. 


No more—such arid scenes our senses rack— 
We long, like Falstaff, for a cup of sack, 


Then turn we thence, more joyously to feast 

On the gay splendour of the gorgeous East, 

To breathe the Harem’s love-inspiring air, 

And kindling view each beauteous wanton there, 
Sing of the murmur d wish, and half-drawn sigh, 
The heaving bosom, and the melting eye ; 

Or say how Echo labours to prolong 

The dying cadence of the Georgian’s song ; 

Or mark the airy dance, whose rapid maze 

Some glowing charm in every turn betrays, 
While the light folds are so disposed to shade, 
But not conceal, the beauties of the maid. 

Sing of these charms !—yes, charms like these, which gave 
A sultan often captive to his slave ; 

For who but holy hermits could withstand 

The laughing daughters of that golden land? _ 
Where all might pass for Houries from above, 
Or reign as sisters of the Queen of Love! 


Enough, enough! thy Pegasus restrain ; ; 
The curb has slacken’d—tighten, pray, thy rein— 
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Editor. 


Couplet. 


Editor. 


Couplet. 


Editor. 
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He gallops hard—no more—now turn him round— 
And trot him gently over fresher ground ; 

Thy eastern fancies few, methinks, will brook, 

Who once have read (who has not ?) “ Lalla Rookh ;” 
So, “‘verbum sat,” we would not give thee pain, 

Now mount thy hobby, and be off again. 


Would the muse seek for themes of classic lore? 
Then let her hover near the Tuscan shore— 

Fair, fallen Italy—behold the fate 

Of mighty nations in thy humbled state! 

Alas! who sighs not as he views the dome 

Of proud, imperial,—now, but papal Rome ? 
Whose towering eagles once their wings unfurl’d, 
And proudly swept triumphant o’er the world,— 
And who laments not in his heart the day 

That sees a feeble monk usurp the sway 

Which Cesar held, and there dominion claim 
O'er realms that echoed with a Pompey’s fame,— 
O'er plains where Rome her valiant cohorts led,— 
Where Marius conquer'd, and Horatii bled ; 
While a dark zealot race succeeds the sage 

And brilliant meteors of th’ Augustan age. 

Foul fall the day, and ill betide the hour, 

That gave that country to a bigot’s power ! 


Egad, friend Couplet, this is “ Ercles’ vein.” 
Now twelve lines more, or so,—spur on again. 
Of Greece can nothing rather fine be said ? 
Come—cross the Adriatic ;—“ Go it, Ned.” 


Would the Muse now her magic wings expand 
To waft her gently o’er the Grecian land ; 

Oh! let her course be slow whene’er her eyes 
Shall view the columns of great Athens rise. 
Land of the brave, thrice favoured from above, 
The fount of learning, and the throne of love! 
Whose sons were valiant as her daughters fair, 
Diana's glory, and Minerva’'s care ! 

Land of the brave, what bosom bold and free, 
But hails thy pass, renown’d Thermopyle ! 
Whose spirit burns not as it soars around, 
Immortal Marathon, thy battle-ground ! 

Yet of those days reflect no more with bliss,— 
Think what Greece was—behold what now she is. 


There, that will do,—so lay aside thy shell, 
For an impromptu it is passing well. 
Now some fair guerdon for thy song demand— 
What wouldst thou seek—some office high and grand ? 
Bard to the “ blues * I’ll make thee,—thou shalt see it, 
You don’t say so? 

I do,—upon my eyes be it. 








A. A, C. 
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** It is impossible to attain the jewel of thy wishes by thy own endeavours; it is 
a vain imagination to think that it will come to thee without wees i 
AFIZ. 





Of the Perfidy of Afrasiyab and the Fidelity of Rudaki. 


SAKANDAR, whose heart was as pure as the gem of Golconda, and the 
light of whose virtues and beneficence was reflected on the bright faces 
of all around him, after amassing considerable treasure, yielded up his 
spirit to Orosmasdes * in the encouraging hope that his actions were 
recorded in the golden volume of Al Syilt. To Afrasiyab, his brother, 
he confided the care and education of. his only son, Najran, who was 
beautiful as a hyacinth. The affectionate father had spared no cost in 
the cultivation of his mind, and although scarcely sixteen he had already 
read “The Heart of Histories{,’’ and stored his memory with the 
poetical beauties of the Bahiristan (Mansion of the Spring by Jami) 
and the Gulistan (a Bower of Roses by Sadi), and Wroft elegantly as 
well in the Niskhi as the Shekesteh and Talik§ character. 

When the bitterness of his grief was assuaged by time, and his young 
heart, which had been bowed like a young sapling in the storm, had re- 
covered its elasticity, he eagerly resumed his studies ; and for two years 
spent his hours no less agreeably than profitably in the ardent pursuit of 
knowledge ; but now having attained an age when he deemed himself 
capable of managing his own affairs he humbly requested his uncle to 
resign the government of his possessions. Afrasiyab, however, had 
held the reins so long that he was startled at the prospect of losing his 
power, and felt loth to yield to his reasonable request. For a moment 
he stood like one suddenly aroused from a beautiful vision to the cold 
realities of life, and then shrank in confusion from the presence of the 
astonished Najran. Mean and narrow-minded avarice had found no 
difficulty in taking possession of his heart and governing his thoughts, 
and Ahriman|}, delighted, hovered continually near to catch his wavering 
spirit. 

yon had the glorious Mithras] bathed his gold-streaming locks 
in the western wave, and obscurity was spread around, when thoughts, 
dark as the hour, filled the mind of Afrasiyab. With desperate intent 





* The Supreme Creator. 
+ The angel who takes an account of men’s actions. 
t A History of Persia, by Abdallatif, a native of Cazvin. 
Names of the different characters or hands in which the Persian language is 
written. 
|| Lucifer. 
A personification of the sun. 
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he summoned Rudaki to his presence. He was the slave who slept in 
the ante-chamber of Najran. 

“* Rudaki,”’ said Afrasiyab, placing a purse of gold in his hand, 
** thou art a faithful slave.”? (Rudaki bowed, and his fingers instinctively 
grasped the welcome and unexpected gift.) ‘I have had a dream,” 
continued Afrasiyab: ‘‘methought as morning that thou stoodest 
trembling before me and reported that Najran lay dead in his couch, 
stabbed to the death.”” And his malignant eyes looked into the coun- 
tenance of the slave as he spoke, as if he would read the passing 
emotions of his soul. 

Rudaki let fall his purse, and stooped to recover it. 

** Rudaki!” 

** Dread Lord ?”’ 

“ Realise this dream,” said Afrasiyab, grasping him eagerly by the 
arm, “‘ and thy liberty and this sum twice-told shall reward thee for the 
tidings. Shouldst thou fail in this, or betray me, thy life shall an- 
ewer it.” 

**T am thy slave,” replied Rudaki ; ‘ and thou mayest command my 
services,” 

Receiving a jewel-hilted poniard from Afrasiyab, the slave bowed 
lowly and departed. Rudaki’s affection, however, overcame both the 
— temptation and the fear of the ruthless uncle; for he had been 

rought up from his childhood with the amiable Najran, and loved him 
with the affection of a brother, Repairing to his chamber he aroused 
the sleeping youth, and hastily recounted the sanguinary intentions of 
Afrasiyab. Najran was penetrated with horror; but Rudaki, fearing 
the danger of delay, urged him to seek for safety in immediate flight : 
and Najran yielding to his earnest entreaties, they were, in a few hours, 
far from his native place—the world before them, and the purse of 
Rudaki the sum of all their wealth. 

** But better no purse in thy girdle than a naked dagger at thy 
heart !”” said Rudaki; “ and, after all, the wide world is like a fair piece 
of cloth from which the shears of diligence may, in time, fashion a 
garment !” 


a eetiad 





Najran the Wanderer wounded by the Arrows of Love. 


- The pliant mind of the accomplished Najran had been improved by 
art and study, while nature had endowed Rudaki with a ready wit, 
which his youthful master had taken a pleasure in refining by in- 
struction ; and now he not only regarded the faithful slave with affection, 
but esteemed him as a pleasant companion, jocosely calling him his 
peripatetic Pendnama* ; for his playful and inexhaustible humour 
illumined the weary path of his pilgrimage like the cheering rays of the 
noon-day sun. 

After many days of travel they reached the renowned city of Shiraz; 
and fearful of exhausting their limited resources.by unnecessary expen- 
diture, they humblytook up their abode in the ruins of a once noble 
mansion in the suburbs. 

“We are not humming-birds,” said the economical Rudaki, * and 





* A Book of Moral Sentences, by Ferideddin Atter. 
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cannot live upon flies cooked in the sunbeams; and therefore we had 
better spare to-day and spend to-morrow: for we all know too well 
when the money ’s gone the music ceases; or, as the poet expresseth 
it 
“ Chunkeh gul raft wa guligtan darguzasht 
Nashanwi Zn pag Zabulbul sarguzasht !" 


“When the roses wither and the bower loses its sweetness, 
You have no longer the tale of the nightingale !" 

Najran smiled at the application, and readily acquiesced in his ar- 
rangements. Habited in the dark and plain pelisses in which they had 
so hastily made their escape, they daily mingled in the crowds of the 
great city. One day, while lounging in that quarter of the bazaar 
where the perfumers dwelt, Najran was aroused from his reverie by the 
appearance of two females who issued from one of the shops. By the 
difference of their attire he at once recognized them as a young lady of 
condition and her slave. The lady encountered his ardent gaze, and 
hesitated for a moment on the threshold, evidently reading his admira- 
tion in the confusion which crimsoned his handsome brow. Najran 
drew back a step, and she tripped along with the ease and lightness of a 
gazelle. Her figure, as she moved, appeared as graceful as the waving 
cypress; and, although her face was concealed, her voice discoursed 
such sweet music that his ears were ravished. 

“ Rudaki,” said Najran, summoning the slave, who was thrusting his 
nose into the shop, and obtaining (as he said) as much perfume as he 
could for nothing— Rudaki, follow the light of that Jady’s, heel, and 
learn her name and dwelling.” 

“* Sweet master,” replied Rudaki, “ if she be a light-heeled damsel, 
would it not be wiser to run the other way, lest we get our wings singed ? 
Remember the story of ‘The Taper and the Moth’ *.”’ 

** Peace, slave, and obey !’’ cried the youth impatiently ; and Rudaki, 
accustomed to implicit obedience, immediately did his bidding, 

In half an hour the slave returned. 

** Well?” said Najran eagerly. 

“She is the daughter of Anwar; her name is Shireen—and she is 
rich as she is beautiful,”’ quickly answered the intelligent Rudaki ; “* and 
this is the fruit of my diligent inquiries, which I obtained at the price of 
a melon at an adjoining green-grocer’s.”” 

** And the house ?” 

* In the Eastern Quarter.” 

** So will the East never want light while she dwells there,” exclaimed 
the enamoured Najran. ‘“ Rudaki, the mystic sympathy of love hath 
already united my soul to hers !” 

‘“* Then are we on the brink of ruin,” said Rudaki, “ for love is one of 
the most extravagant fancies that a poor man can nourish, As well may 
a water-carrier entertain a white elephant!” 

** Do not nip the bud of hope,” said Najran, “ by thy cold and 
worldly calculation. Know, Rudaki, that nothing is impossible to love, 
and that I am resolved to possess this gem. My breast has been hereto- 
fore a desert; and, lo! a second Tasnim + has suddenly sprung up and 
spread around a vernal freshness of delight.’’ 





* A poem by Abii. + Tasnim—a fountain of Paradise. 
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“ May you prosper and your shadow increase!” said Rudaki; “ but 
remember the man who once tried to catch a bulbul *, and pricked his 
fingers with the rose-tree in which she was singing !” 





Lament of Najran, and the Beam of Joy which dispersed the 
Obscurity of Despair. 


In a corner of the gloomy ruin where they had taken up their abode 
sat the love-stricken Najran, buried in melancholy thought; nor could 
his light-hearted companion induce him to taste of the bowl of rice 
which he had prepared for their refection. 

“ Darégha (alas!)’’ sighed Najran, ‘* how unfortunate am I that the 
star of my destiny should be obscured at the moment when most I need 
its light to guide my steps!” 

“* Mazar (perhaps !)’’ replied Rudaki, sententiously. 

** What ?”” exclaimed Najran, “ and canst thou doubt it ?” 

* When the clouds gather,”’ said Rudaki, “ we may expect rain will 
fall, and then will not fresh and beautiful flowers spring up?” 

* Alas! stripped of my birthright,” cried Najran, “‘ what prospect 
have I of succeeding in the object of my desire? How hard is my fate !” 

* Flints are hard,” said Rudaki; “ but may not the brightest sparks 
be struck from them ?” 

** Thou rough, kind moralist,”’ said Najran, “ thy maxims almost win 
me to hope.” 

** Hope! to be sure, sweet master,”’ said Rudaki. ‘ Because a man 
hath not the white bread of Yezdecas, nor the bright wine of Shiraz, 
must he refuse wholesome rice and fair water, and starve himself in 
spite? For my part, I mean to live as long as I can—as the rattle- 
snake said when he got an additional joint to his tail +.” 

Najran could not forbear smiling at the humour of Rudaki, but again 
his brow darkened, and he was absorbed in abstraction; at length he 
broke forth into the following exclamation— 

*‘ Blessed Ali! has my father’s son no friend ?” 

** Inak ! (behold !)” cried a sweet voice, melodious as that of the ce- 
lestial Lrafil. 

Najran and Rudaki startled, arose from their rude seats of broken 
stone, and gazing around beheld the form of a beautiful female. 

Iier countenance was as radiant as the full moon, and her light and 
vapoury garments floated about her like the fleecy clouds of a summer 
sky. Even the ready and loquacious Rudaki was struck dumb by this 
apparition. 

** Najran,”’ continued the genii, “ I am thy friend! and willingly 
would I pay the debt of gratitude I owe thy virtuous father, for by his 
aid was I freed from the cruel bondage of the Kharfesters{. I know 
thy misfortunes—thy love—thy wants! Oppose to these endurance, 
fidelity, and hope, and thou wilt be happy. Beneath yonder stone liesa 
treasure—the golden key to the precious casket of delight! Be bold, 
be virtuous, and thou wilt prosper!” 

Saying which, the genii gradually faded from their wondering gaze. 


> 





* Bulbul, the Philomel of the poets, and the nightingale of the prosers. 
+ It is supposed that this addition takes place annually. 
} Wicked and mischievous genii. 
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* Sweet lady of Jinnistan !*’’ cried Rudaki, as soon as he recovered 
the use of his speech, “ may thy sunny cheeks ever rest upon rose- 
leaves! What a ravishing voice! By the apron of Gaot! a gazzel} 
from her lips would move a crocodile to love !”’ 

“ Truly,” said the delighted Najran, “the sun of hope hath suddenly 
risen above our heads and shortened the shadow that stretched darkly 
before us.” 

** Did I not predict this ?”? demanded Rudaki; “and is it not human 
life, which is ever checquered, alternate black and white, like a chess- 
board,—or like the apple of Istkahar, half sour, half sweet,—and we 
(blind mortals as we are) have stuck our teeth in the wrong side? But, 
after all, there’s a destiny in everything, for one man obtains sugar and 
another a thrashing from the same cane !”” 

Moralizing in this serio-comic mood, Rudaki, assisted by Najran, 
removed the stone indicated by the good genii, and then both diligently 
set to work with their knives to remove the earth. After labouring 
fruitlessly for an hour they desisted awhile from their toil. Disappoint- 
ment was too evidently expressed in the countenance of Najran, al- 
though he uttered not a murmur. 

“ T hope,” said Rudaki, “ that the treasure is not too deep for us,— 
as the two thirsty foxes said when they peeped into the well.” 

“‘ Strange,’? muttered Najran, afraid to say that he did not hope, 
** Go, fetch some water, for my lips are parched.” 

While Rudaki was absent, he listlessly raked about the earth with 
the point of his long knife, and espying a green acorn, he put it in his 

irdle. 
ne Holloa!’? exclaimed Rudaki, returning, and putting down the 
pitcher which he had just replenished. ‘“ Gone!” 

“Gone!” said Najran. “ No, Rudaki, here I am.” 

*‘ Here! where?” cried Rudaki, trembling. “ By the tomb of 
Shah. Besade I see thee not!” 

The truth flashed in a moment across the mind of Najran. He had 
become invisible ! 

** T have found the treasure !”’ said the delighted youth. 

“ And lost thyself,’ replied Rudaki; “‘ for not a hair of thy kolah § 
can [ perceive.” 

Najran drew out the mystic acorn, threw it at his feet, and in a mo- 
ment resumed his form, to the delight and admiration of his faithful 
slave. 

“ This is, indeed, a treasure,” cried Rudaki. ‘* By the eyes of Ali! 
thou mayest now appear and disappear at pleasure, going in and out as 
quickly as a tailor’s needle in a kaftan |.” 

Gratified beyond measure by the genii’s gift, Najran spent the even- 
ing in consultation with Rudaki upon the best means of turning its 
power to advantage. 





* Fairy land. 

+ Ashoemaker who successfully resisted the tyranny of Zohak, and whose apron 
became the royal standard of Persia. 

t Gazzel, a love song. 

§ Kolah, a cap of black sheepskin. 

|| Kaftan, a garment. 
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How Najran communicated the tender anguish of his heart to Shireen, 
and the healing balm she administered. 


Leladeen, the favourite slave of Shireen, was singing her one of the 
most sprightly compositions of Fardosi, accompanying her voice with 
the music of an Indian syrinda or guitar. 

*“* Cease, dear Leladeen,” cried Shireen, languid!y; “ the liveliness 
of thy strain only tends to make me more melancholy.” 

“Ah, me!” replied Leladeen ; “* you have drooped, sweet mistress, 
ever since you beheld that youth at the bazaar, He has surely en- 
chanted you.” 

“ He . indeed,”” replied Shireen, sighing; “ for sleeping and 
waking, he has ever been present to my thoughts. I saw him again 
last night,” 

** Where, sweet mistress ?” 

**In my dreams, dear Leladeen,” said she: “ but no, twas no dream, 
—’twas a vision. Methought I was in a fair garden, when the air was 
suddenly filled with the most ravishing music, and lo! a genii appeared, 
leading forth that self-same youth, who, kneeling at my feet, wept, and 
when he had departed, my path was strewed with precious pearls.” 

** How delightful !”” cried Leladeen. 

“OQ! say not so,” said her gentle mistress. “ I would not have my 
true love weep, though every tear were a pearl of price!” 

Behind the embroidered musnud on which she was reclining stood 
the faithful Rudaki, who, by the power of the genii’s gift, had gained 
admittance unseen to the apartment of Shireen. His heart fluttered 
with delight, for the praise of his beloved master was music to his ears. 
Silently laying a scented billet, bound with a silken cord, at her elbow, 
he withdrew a pace, lest even his breathing might awaken her alarm, 

“* What is this ?”” exclaimed Shireen, seizing the paper. 

“ A missive of love, perhaps, brought by some pigeon. Open and 
read it, pray do,” said the curious slave. 

It was unfolded ere Leladeen concluded her request, and Shireen 
read the following words inscribed in the most beautiful character :— 


** JESSAMINE-BOSOMED SuitreEN!—I have presumed to gaze upon 
thee, and the penalty of the pleasure is the loss of a faithful heart that 
never yet knew love. I was poor before, but now most poor indeed, 
having lost that peace of mind which was my only treasure. Be piti- 
. ful, therefore, as thou art beautiful, and permit me to behold thee once 
more, for even should I die slain by thy frowns, that death will be a 
paradise to 

“© NAJRAN.”’ 


The agitation of Shireen equalled her surprise, but her imagination, 
warmed by the vision which she had beheld in her slumbers, and her 
heart prompted by sentiments of the tenderest affection, at once decided 
her upon the course she should pursue. 

** Give me the reed,” said she to Leladeen. “I will reply ;”? and 
she instantly wrote on the back of the billet this sentence— 


“The caged bird cannot fly abroad at will. At eve, beneath the 
chenar-tree, in her father’s garden sits 


“ SHIREEN.’’ 
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And laying it beside her, she turned to give the reed with which she 
had written it to Leladeen. Rudaki seized the prize in a moment. 

“ How shall we despatch it?”’ inquired Leladeen. 

** Thou shalt take it to the bazaar, and Blessed Ali, ’tis gone !”? 
exclaimed Shireen, springing from the musnud, and extending the 
crimson-tipped fingers * of her delicate hands in an attitude of surprise. 

Rudaki, leaving them to wonder at its disappearance, hastily departed ; 
Leladeen perfectly convinced that her lady’s love was a fairy, and 
Shireen as firmly trusting that he would prove a mortal. 








The punishment of tyranny. Rudaki provides an entertainment in a 
novel mode for himself and master. 


As Rudaki descended the grand staircase leading to the hall of 
Anwar’s mansion, he heard the half-suppressed cries of some one in 
pain. Proceeding with a light and cautious tread, he presently beheld 
an ugly Nubian, of gigantic stature, with a thick cane in his hand, 
laying about him without mercy or discrimination, and half-a-dozen 
inferior slaves writhing under the infliction. ‘ Pity, Salim, pity,” cried 
they, one and all, endeavouring to deprecate his anger ; but all in vain: 
his blows continued to fall on all around, a grin of delight extendin 
his huge, thick lips, and showing a double row of teeth, as white - 
large as blanched almonds. 

** What a savage hyena!”’ said Rudaki to himself; “ a very counter- 
part of Malec, Afrasiyab’s chief favourite. A two-legged jackal! ‘ kick,’ 
* stick,’ and ‘ lick’? were the ever-recurring rhymes of that ill-Tavoured 
blackbird’s morning and evening song, as my shoulders can testify. 
Verily, had I remained, I think he would by this time have hammered 
out my mortal clay as thin asa tile! Really, these major-domos fancy 
themselves drum-majors, and their inferiors so many kettle-drums, Ali 
be praised that my particular parchment hath escaped his tattooing ! 
But I'll yet do ye a good turn, my fellow-sufferers, e’en at the cost of an 
hour’s suspense to my dear lord and master.”’ 

Rudaki was a man of infinite good-nature, and upon this occasion his 
sympathy was strongly excited in the slaves’ behalf by the lively recol- 
lection of the sufferings he had endured. He sat himself down in one 
corner of the hall, in order to meditate upon some plan of summary 
vengeance, when Anwar suddenly appeared, and summoned Salim. The 
tyrant-slave bent almost to the ground with abject servility. 

Unwilling to abandon his charitable intention, Rudaki followed close 
upon the heels of the proud master and his slave. When they had 
reached the garden, and he was conscious they were unobserved, Rudaki 
slipped in between the two, and bestowed such a well-directed kick 
upon Anwar, that he almost threw him upon his face. 

Dropping involuntarily upon one knee, he grasped his dagger, and, 
fixing his eyes in terror upon the Nubian, called lustily for help. 

His terror communicated itself to the unsuspicious Salim, whose large 
eyes rolled and glared in every direction, to seek the cause of Anwar’s 
alarming outcry and sudden prostration. 





* The ladies dye the ends of their fingers with henna, and tinge the inside of 
their eyelids with a powder called black kohol. 
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* Seize and bind that dog!” exclaimed Anwar to a p of twenty 
slaves, who crowded about him in an instant. Salim fell upon his knees 
to sue for mercy, imagining nothing less than that a fit of madness had 
seized his master. 

“ By the beard of my father!’’ continued Anwar, “the slave has 
struck me! Struck me, did I say? he has raised his cursed foot against 
my person, polluting my very garments with the foul dust of his feet!” 
And the old man ground his teeth with rage. 

The astonished but still more delighted slayes were prompt enough 
to do his bidding, and soon bound their detested task-master hand and 
foot. Anwar then commanded them to inflict the bastinado on the spot, 
which was done with such goodwill, that Salim, had he the soul of an 
usurer, must have been satisfied with the compound and accumulated 
interest with which those blows he had lent them on so many occasions 
were returned. 

** Precious little acorn, I thank thee,” said Rudaki; ‘* now if that 
fellow be not astonished, he has no feeling, that’s all.”” And quitting the 
garden, he hastened to bear Shireen’s letter to his master. On his way 
he beheld a pastrycook talking and laughing with an acquaintance; 
beside him, on a stone settle, he had placed a most tempting tray of his 
savory manufacture, the steam whereof attracted the discerning nose of 
Rudaki, and made his mouth water. 

“ Surely,” said he, hesitating, alternately standing upon one leg, and 
then the other, like a heron accommodating itself for a dose, “ necessity 
is a strong master, and, withal, so rude, that he never stands upon 
ceremony; and is not necessity my master, and shall I disobey his 


stern commands? No; and is not hunger like a lion, to whose fangs, - 


from the coney to the panther, all is fair and lawful game? To be sure ; 
so, little tray, come along with me.” So saying, Rudaki whipped up the 
pastry, and departed unnoticed. 

Ere he reached home, he boldly entered a wine-store, and provided 
himself with a bottle of the red wine of Shiraz, and another of the 
delicious white wine of Kishma. 

** Here’s food both for body and mind,” cried he, appearing to Naj- 
ran, and setting down his load, presented him with Shireen’s epistle. 
While the enamoured youth was perusing it, Rudaki spread out the 
banquet. 

* What is to be done?’’ cried Najran, thoughtfully. 

* First let us drink, and then think,”’ replied Rudaki, “‘ for is not the 
light of the melted ruby truth *? 

This suggestion was by no means unpalateable to Najran, who played 
a very prominent and unromantic part in the entertainment; for, 
although his mind had long feasted on love, he was painfully aware of 
his mortality, and felt that he required something more substantial for 
the support of his bodily strength. 





* Melted ruby is the poetical phrase for wine. The expression of Rudaki is there - 
fore synonymous with the Latin maxim—“ In vino veritas,”—there is truth in 
wine. 
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The rose of Love exhales its perfume in the garden of Beauty. 


The green tuft of the tall chenar tree shone like an emerald in the 
bright rays of the declining sun ; its base was surrounded by a bower of 
rose trees, and other fragrant shrubs, and the area carpeted with a 
smooth green sward, in the centre of which was a basin of porphyry, 
from which a pellucid jet arose, and scattered its silvery spray in the 
air like a shower of spangles, filling the space with a refreshing coolness 
and a calm and quiet melody, and forming, altogether, a fitting boudoir 
for a floral queen. On the edge of the basin perched atame lory, of the 
most beautiful plumage, the pet of Leladeen, from whose hand it was 
quietly feeding. Shireen, seated on a variegated carpet, was silently 
watching their gambols, and anxiously revolving in her mind the pro- 
bability of Najran’s visit. 

That she entertained some hope of this wished-for event was evident 
from the care with which she had arranged her toilet. Her veil was 
laid aside, and her black and shining hair was bound in a net of light 
golden chain-work set with pearls; a thin pendant plate of the same 
precious metal glittered on her smooth brow, whereon was inscribed a 
sentence from the Koran; a cymar of green satin, richly embroidered, 
was girdled about her slender waist by a Cachmere shawl of many 
colours, the golden-fringed ends nearly reaching to her feet. Her wide 
sleeves were open from the wrists to the shoulders, and fastened at 
intervals of six or eight inches with jewelled clasps, displaying a tight 
sleeve of white satin beneath. A pair of large trowsers of the same 
colour and material, and sandals of green morocco, completed this 
elegant and becoming attire. Najran, who, by the aid of his talisman, 
had already entered the garden, stood gazing in speechless amfration of 
the lovely vision before him. Even his imagination had failed .in 
picturing half the charms his eyes beheld, and intoxicated with plea- 
sure, he almost feared lest his speech and presence should dissolve the 
charm. At last, laying aside the acorn, he suddenly appeared to the 
wondering eyes of Shireen and her attendant. 

“ May the slave of love be permitted to cast himself at the feet of 
beauty ?”’? said the youth with humility, his handsome countenance 
suffused with a crimson glow of mingled modesty and apprehension. 

At the same moment the sprightly Leladeen arose, and adroitly left 
the lovers. 

‘“‘ Najran,” replied Shireen, blushing deeply, “I almost tremble at 
the vision my temerity hath raised ; I fear, too, that passion hath made 
thee overstep discretion. Alas! shouldst thou be discovered ?” 

* Gentle Shireen,” interrupted Najran, “ thy very fears are flattering 
to my hopes; but banish them from thy thoughts, for know that I bear 
a charm that secures me from detection here.” 

“Then am I happy,” said Shireen, “for truly, methinks, my eyes 
would play the fountain to my soul, and let out life, were evil to befall—” 

“ Thy slave ?”” 

“ Nay, any mortal,”? answered Shireen, “ that my folly had lured from 
the path of safety.” 

“ Noble daughter of Anwar,”’ said Najran, approaching, emboldened 
by her speech, “call it not folly; surely some tenderer sentiment 
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prompted thee to grant my prayer. Wouldst thou sport with my 
devoted heart as if it were a toy ?” 

Shireen cast down her beautiful eyes in confusion, and Najran ven- 
tured to press her unreluctant hand in his. | 

Here, imitating the delicacy of Leladeen, we will léave the lovers 
(for such indeed they were) tothe mutual interchange of their senti- 
ments. The moments were gossamer-winged, and time flew swiftly on, 
while the faithful Leladeen, trembling for the fate of her beloved mis- 
tress should this stolen interview be discovered, kept a vigilant eye upon 
the winding path which led to the bower. | Presently descrying her 
master in the distance, she interrupted their delightful converse, and 
urged the instant departure of Najran. 

The enamoured youth pressed the hand of Shireen to his lips. 

** Farda-shamqgah !”” (to-morrow—in the evening) said he hastily, 
and thrusting the talisman in his vest, vanished in a moment. 

Unfortunately, he had so protracted his stay, that he found every 
outlet, even the doors of the mansion, closed. The only means of escape 
was by the garden wall, which he happily effected without observation, 
for, sad to say, in surmounting this barrier, he lost the acorn, a mis- 
fortune of which he was not aware till he reached his ruinous habitation, 
when the greeting of Rudaki startled him, believing himself still 
invisible to all eyes. 

“Chun? harzignah ’ (How? never!) exclaimed Rudaki, when 
perfectly assured of the loss they had sustained ; “ then farewell to love 
and wine, to tender assignations and savoury pastry! Why this is 
enough to crush even my case-hardened philosophy. What, the spring 
dried up just as we were on the point of slaking our thirst! Dear 
master, bury me in this hole, and roll this stone over me.” 

In this strain did Rudaki vent his grief for a whole hour. As for 
Najran, his feelings were too deep for utterance. 


The source of Najran’s delight proves the misery of another. 
2 


The elastic spirits of Rudaki would not permit him to remain long 
under the pressure of worldly trouble. After a restless night he arose 
and performed his ablutions. 

** Although the sun sets in the west, he rises again in the east,” said 
he: “I'll goseek for our little friend, and sure am I that I could re- 
cognise his sweet countenance among a bushel of his brethren. If some 
unclean hog hath not devoured it, it may still be rolling about un- 
noticed.” 

Strengthened by this slender hope, and uttering a few words of en- 
couragement to the desponding Najran, Rudaki set forth upon his 
dubious quest. With the glance of a hawk, he walked slowly towards 
the garden wall, looking to the right and to the left, but all in vain, 
although tormentingly enough he happened to see several acorns, which 
he pocketed at random. At last he determined to approach the gates of 
the mansion, and endeavour, by some lucky stratagem, to gain admittance 
to the garden. A knot of slaves were at the door, talking loudly, and 
all together. Rudaki boldly mingled with the group. 

* He’s enchanted, that’s certain,” said one; “ and, what’s more, he 
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refuses all nourishment; not even a date has passed his lips since his 
misfortune.” 

** Perhaps he has no stomach,” observed another ; “ I’m sure he has 
a voice, for he bawled loud enough to split my ears. And Nakshebi 
can bear witness that he can use his legs too, for he kicked him from 
one end of the hall to the other.” 

Rudaki had no occasion to stretch his ears to any extraordinary 
length to learn all the tidings he required. The fact was, Anwar had 
picked up the acorn in his evening’s walk, and returning to the house, 
soon discovered, by the terror of the slaves, that he was invisible to their 
eyes, and had consequently shut himself up in his chamber, venting the 
most mournful lamentations. 

The invention of Rudaki was at work in a moment. And he per- 
fectly trembled with delight when, addressing one of the slaves, he 
gravely said, 

“ Go to the noble Anwar, and inform him that a stranger from a far 
land, hearing of his misfortune, has come forward to offer him solace 
and restoration.” 

Saar, was speedily admitted to the presence of the disconsolate 
nwar. 

* Welcome, a thousand times welcome, learned stranger!’ exclaimed 
the invisible Anwar. 

Without noticing this address, Rudaki turned to the slave, and, with 
as much dignity as he could assume, bade him quit the chamber. 

** And canst thou really release me from this horrible enchantment?” 
said Anwar. 

‘* Hamundam,”’ (directly) replied Rudaki. 

* And thy reward ?”’ ° 4 

“ Twenty purses of gold,” said Rudaki. 

** They are thine,” quickly acceded the invisible sufferer. 

* Peace,” said Rudaki, authoritatively, and drawing two acorns from 
his pocket, he laid them upon a small marble table between himself and 
Anwar, then fumbling and rummaging in his pockets for a few seconds, 
which appeared so many ages to Anwar, he calmly said, ‘I must go 
forth again.” 

“ Chara?” (wherefore) demanded the impatient Anwar. 

“The charm requires the mystic number of three, and I find I have 
but fwo acorns,” replied Rudaki. 

“* Stay—I—yes, | remember, I have one.” 

‘Lay it upon the marble,” calmly answered Rudaki, although his 
heart beat violently. ! 

Anwar did his bidding, and resumed his appearance immediately. 
Rudaki however pretended not to see him, fearful of a discovery. 

‘- Art thou standing ?”? demanded he. 

** Yes,”’ replied Anwar. 

“ Then lay thyself at full length upon the floor, with thy heels to the 
west, and thy head to the east,” said Rudaki, then walking about the 
table nine times, and muttering some unintelligible jargon to himself, 
he suddenly seized one of the acorns, and threw jt with all his might 
at the head of the unfortunate Anwar. ‘‘ Rise, noble Anwar, thou art 
freed from the thrall of the iniquitous enchanter.’’ 

Involuntarily rubbing his head, Anwar arose, and rushed towards a 
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mirror. His delight was unbounded at again beholding himself; but then 
mag fenly recollecting himself, he coolly asked the amountof the stipulated 
rewa » oo aie 

“ Twenty, purses of gold,’”” said Rudaki. - 

** Art thou mad ?” exclaimed the ungrateful man, “ "Twenty, purses, 
forsooth!—not a sequin shalt thou have of mine, thou base enchanter. 
How do I know but the whole affair is a scheme of thine to plunder 
me?” And, rushing towards the door, he vanished, bolting it pom the 
astonished slave. 

“* A pretty situation Iam in! as the little fish-said when he found 
himself in the frying-pan,”’ said Rudaki; but, summoning up that pre- 
sence of mind for which he was so remarkable, he seized the talisman 
in a trice, and opening an inlaid cabinet, he, without any, qualms ‘of 
conscience, appropriated a casket which temptingly presented itself to 
his view, and, placing himself behind the door, anxiously awaited the 
return of Anwar. A minute afterwards the sordid ingrate returned, with 
half-a-dozen slaves at his heels, armed with clubs. 

Anwar’s rage equalled his dismay when he discovered, that his 
intended victim had escaped. As for the slaves, they experienced more 
pleasure than disappointment ; for they had not the slightest inclination 
in the world to combat with an enchanter. Rudaki, finding the coast 
clear, slipped out, having no curiosity to know the result of his despe- 
rate adventure. 





The forlorn bird, in the spring of his good fortune, obtains new 
plumage, and sings yoyously as a bulbul in a rose-tree. 


With a light and noiseless tread the happy Rudaki entered the bare 
and comfortless chamber of their ruinous habitation. Silent, thoughtful, 
and gloomy as an owl, sat the disconsolate Najran, resting his elbows 
on his knees, and reclining his head upon his palms. 

Rudaki dropped the stolen casket at his master’s feet, which instantly 
sprang open, scattering its glittering contents upon the floor, 

The aon himself was astonished at the size and value of the j jew els 
he beheld; for in his haste to report the fortunate termination of his 
morning’s ‘search to his beloved master, he found no time to examine 
the value and extent of his fortunate acquisition. 

“ What treasure do I behold!” exclaimed Najran. ‘‘ Sweet, gemii ! 
(for to thy munificence alone can I attribute such a princely gift,)jaccept 
my thanks. But oh! listen to the prayer of an unfortunate lover, and 
restore me thy first precious gift, without which all these baubles are as 
nothing ; for not one of these many gems has power to unlock the para- 
dise where dwells the idol of my soul.” 

** Behold the prize!” exclaimed Rudaki, throwing the acorn, at his 
feet ; and without further preface he commenced such antics and,cut 
such capers in the ecstasy of his feelings, that Najran began. tosthink 
his faithful slave had actually lost the use of his senses, 

** Rudaki !” said he, in a tone intended to curb his extsavngoneiae. 

“ Bear with me,’’ sweet master,” said Rudaki. ‘* When the mallet 
strikes the ball, it will bound. Joy hath made me as drunk and ‘giddy 
as & bitd of Paradise ‘with the intoxicating fragrance of ‘the. nutmeg, 
Never more let us complain of Destiny ; for the knife we dread. as ready 
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to be sheathed in our shrinking breasts, is only drawn for the purpose 
of carving out a sweet dish for our refection and entertainment.” 

* But tell me,” said Najran, “ how and where didst thou recover our 
lost and inestimable talisman ?”’ 

“Truly, sweet master, by the force of my natural wit,” replied Ru- 
daki; ay, even as the loadstone draws forth the hidden needle from the 
concealing dust.” 

Rudaki then detailed the whole of his morning’s adventures to the 
attentive and gratified ears of his master. His praise and gratitude 
knew no bounds. 

“This casket and its contents, at least, are thine,” said Najran, 
“and most worthily won, too.” 

** Not a pearl will I touch,” replied Rudaki. “TI am but as a javelin 
"4 thy hands ; and the hunter, not the weapon, wins the spoil of the 
chase.” 

“ Thou art a most strange and generous being,” said Najran. 

*“* I was but a rude piece of metal,”’ continued Rudaki, and thou didst 
fashion and make me the thing lam. ’Tis true, there is little differ- 
ence between gu/ (a rose) and gil (clay) in sound; but hath not poor 
gil, that’s me, acquired all its worth and excellence from the continual 
contact with gu/, which is a type of thee, my kind and excellent 
master * ?”’ 

“But vain, Rudaki, is the lapidary’s skill who, polishing a flint, 
expects it to sparkle like the diamond,”’ said Najran. ‘‘ Thou wert——” 

* Pardon, dear master,” interrupted Rudaki; “a truce to compli- 
ments ; for, after all, are they not like perfumes to a humgrg man ? 
We have yet much to do; and it would, indeed, be fully, having 
arrived only mid-way up the steep hill before us, were we to sit down 
and sing a ztraleet+, and let the glorious sun sink and leave us in utter 
darkness.” 

‘True,’ replied Najran; “ and what is thy advice in the present 
posture of our affairs ?”’ 

Rudaki mused for a moment. 

** Love,” resumed he, sagely, “is a lantern to a rich man and lights 
him to pleasure ; but to a poor one it is rather a hood which, falling 
over his eyes, makes him sometimes stumble and break his shins !”’ 

“Am I not arich man?” said Najran, pointing to the jewels dis- 
played at his feet. 

*T am not so weak,” continued Rudaki, “‘ as.to argue upon the pro- 
priety of the passion to one over head and ears in love; for one might 
as well attempt to turn the course of a rapid stream with a single straw. 
Therefore I should advise that thou shouldst first assure thyself of the 
affection of the gentle Shireen ; obtain her pledge of fidelity, and 
then os 

** What then, Rudaki?’”’ demanded Najran. 

“ Why, then devise some scheme of regaining thy former rank, and 








* There is a beautiful fable by Sadi, “ On the Advantages of Good Company,” 
in which the scented clay (gili khiishbé-i) used in the baths instead of soap, says,— 
“ IT was a despicable piece of clay; but I was some time in the company of the 
rose. The sweet quality of my companion was communicated to me; otherwise I 
should have been only a piece of earth, as I appear to be.” 

+ Ziraleet—a joyful chorus performed by the singing women at festivals, &c, 
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openly seek for a hand which circumstances now compel thee to sue 
under a mask.” 

“Very true,’ observed Najran ; “and nothing is more irksome to 
me than the clandestine manner in which the reverse of fortune obliges 
me to pursue the object of my desires. But I have no choice.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Rudaki; “and the wisest course we can 
pursue, in my opinion, is to dispose of some of these jewels. We can 
then obtain some habits more suitable to thy station; for I have always 
observed that the garniture of the person smooths the road to a woman's 
heart, and wonderfully facilitates the progress of wooing.” 

Najran smiled at Rudaki’s suggestion, and readily consented to adopt 
it. Selecting a few of the gems, he immediately issued forth, and dis- 
posed of them by detail to several jewellers, fearful of exciting-suspicion 
by offering them all at once ; then purchasing a splendid suit for him- 
self, and another for Rudaki of less costly materials, he ordered them to 
be sent to a caravanserai, where, summoning Rudaki, they presently 
equipped themselves. 

Having installed themselves in their new dwelling, Rudaki’s first 
care was to provide a proper entertainment; and, for the first time 
since tueir compulsory exile, they enjoyed an excellent repast. 

On the approach of evening the gallant Najran turned his steps 
towards the garden of Anwar, and if he had before appeared agreeable 
to the eyes of Shireen in his humble garb, he now, in his present rich 
and becoming attire, certainly looked as gay and fascinating as the im- 
mortal Chrisna. 

That tremulous feeling which had pervaded the hearts of the two 
lovers on their first meeting, even as the warm breeze agitates the 
fluttering leaves of the rose, had subsided, and they now conversed 
together with all the delight and confidence of a first affection. The 
heart of Shireen was without guile, and she loved too purely to assume 
an indifference that was a stranger to her innocent bosom. The elo- 
quence of Najran was irresistible ; and the fair daughter of Anwar, 
drooping her beautiful head upon the youth’s shoulder, as, growing 


bold, he ventured to press her to his beating heart, confessed a mutual 
flame. 





The Counsel of Ruduki—a Jewel ga alg set in that Gold without 
alloy—disinterested Fidelity. The Tree of Expectation flourishes 
and bears the sweet Fruit of Felicity. 


“ Assured of Shircen’s affection, I am armed for any peril!” ex- 
claimed Najran. 

“Then let us forth,’? said Rudaki, “and with the aid of our little 
ally, this precious acorn, if we do not strip thine uncle, and leave him 
to his own grief and the world’s mock, I will go on all-fours like an ass, 


und bear thee back to Shiraz as a punishment for luring thee to a 
fruitless attempt. Yea, as a maggot insinuates its tiny body into a nut 
and devours the kernel, so will I enter the full house of the unjust 
Afrasiyab and leave it not till it be empty—and may the ruthless mon- 
ster bury himself in the shell !”’ : 

Najran had consented to take part in this act of retributive justice, 
urged by Rudaki before his visit to Shireen, and had therefore taken 
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his leave of her, promising to return in the space of twenty days. Pur- 
chasing camels and providing a fitting escort for the journey, they sallied 
forth, full of expectation, at an early hour on the following morning. 

After a tedious journey, for the leagues appeared to the lover’s mind 
to lengthen as they went, they rested at last within sight of his native 
city, at what Rudaki called a “ politic distance ;”’ and lest any mis- 
chance should befall his master, he resolved to carry his plans into exe- 
cution unaided and alone. Entering the well-known mansion, the first 
object he beheld was his old enemy Salim, the chief of the slaves, 
stretched at full length upon the seat or bench which environed the hall 
of entrance. For the moment his principal object was obliterated from 
his mind, as he vividly recalled the unjust castigation he had so fre- 
quently suffered at his merciless hands, and he resolved to rub off at 
least a portion of the score which had been wantonly run up at his ex- 
pense. The time, the place, and opportunity, all conduced to render 
this feeling irresistible. 

Drawing a long pin from his sleeve, he approached the slumbering 
black, and without the least particle of remorse thrust it vengefully into 
the fleshy part of his thigh. Like a bristly boar, suddenly pierced by 
the hunter’s spear, the gaunt Salim sprang from his seat, with a roar 
and an imprecation that perfectly electrified the whole bevy of shrinking 
and terrified menials who were whispering together in a corner, fearful 
of disturbing the repose of their detested tyrant. He glared about him 
with a horrible expression of mingled rage and pain; fortunately no 
one was in reach of his iron fist. Stooping to rub the affli part, 
Rudaki took advantage of the favourable position, and kicked him with 
such good-will that he nearly sent him sprawling on the floor. He 
turned about, and again Rudaki repeated the application. Round he 
twirled, and the agile and invisible slave continued to kick him at every 
turn, and exerted himself so lustily that he was fain to give in for want 
of breath. It is impossible to express the terror of Salim, or the won- 
derment of the slaves, who saw him whirling and twisting about like a 
madman without any apparent cause; and Afrasiyab coming in at this 
juncture, and witnessing his extraordinary evolutions, the alarm was 
communicated to his guilty soul, and fearing some outrage from the 
slave, whom he very reasonably deemed distracted, he cautiously kept 
his distance, and bade the slaves seize and bind him securely. The 
bruised and terrified Salim submitted without a murmur of remonstrance, 
and they led him away perfectly exhausted, with the involuntary gym- 
nastic evolutions he had performed. 

The appearance of Afrasiyab was sufficient to recall the thoughts of 
Rudaki to his main design, and he quietly followed the unworthy unele 
of ‘Najran to his privatechamber. Here, as in the lifetime of Najran’s 
father, was secured the principle part of the family wealth, consisting of 
gold and jewels, safely locked in several iron-bound chests. 

Afrasiyab cautiously bolted the door, and then prying nervously into 
every corner, stooped down, and pressing a spring in the floor, a small 
door flew open, and from this secret depository he drew forth a bunch 
of keys. 

Rudaki scarcely breathed as he watched his motions, carefully noting 
down on the tablets of his memory these valuable particulars. 

Afrasiyab then proceeded to a review of his ill-gotten treasures, 
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which his parsimony had tended considerably to increase. After a 
whole hour’s painful suspense, Afrasiyab returned the bunch of keys to © 
their concealed sanctum, and taking a large one from his pocket, locked 
the door, and placed it under the pillow of his couch, to which he soon 
afterwards retired to rest, : 4 

** Very pleasant, however,” thought Rudaki; “ and F think, forsooth, 
there is a fair prospect of my remaining here a prisoner till break of day! 
What’s to be done? He sleeps !—what then ?—-why, the hum of a gnat 
is sufficient to arouse such sleep as his must be !’” 

Another hour—a second passed—and Rudaki was still undecided how 
to act in this delicate juncture. At length, growing impatient, he deter- 
mined to hazard an attempt. : | 

“* Afrasiyab !” cried he, in a low but distinct tone of voice: the 
sleeper turned restlessly on his side. “ Afrasiyab!’? repeated he in a 
still louder key. 

* Ah! what!” cried he, rubbing his eyes; “ did I dream?” then 
resting upon his elbows he looked fearfully around him. 

“ Afrasiyab !” said Rudaki, for the third time, and in a gentle voice. 

** Mercy fy 

** Peace !"’ interrupted Rudaki, “ and listen.” | 

Large drops of perspiration, distilled by fear, burst out upon the fore- 
head of Afrasiyab ; his tongue refused its office, and scarcely could his 
trembling arms support him. 

* Fear nothing, Afrasiyab,’’ continued Rudaki; “ I come on a 
mission to thee, from the city of Amerabad*. Know that, instigated 
by a wicked genii, one of thy ancestors became unjustly possessed of a 
vast treasure. His wicked career was cut untimely short, and he never 
enjoyed the fruits of his wickedness and oppression. That treasure 
now lies untouched and undiminished in the dungeons of thy mansion.” 

Afrasiyab’s cupidity began gradually to overcome his fear, and he 
listened with avidity to the pleasant communication of Rudaki. 

“In his wisdom, the chief judge of our city hath elected thee his 
almoner, and commands thee, on penalty of his displeasure, to. bring 
the hidden wealth to light, and distribute one-half to the poor and 
retain the other for thineown use. Art thou willing to do his bidding ?” 

“ As my,head shall answer it,” replied Afrasiyab. 

*“ Then up and follow me,’ commanded Rudaki, “ and I will point 
out the precise spot where ’tis hidden.”’ 

Afrasiyab arose, and hastily throwing a pelisse over his shoulders, 
prepared to obey the mandate of the invisible. 

Having thrown open the door of his chamber, Rudaki took a lamp, 
the flame alone of which remained visible, and descended to the dun- 
geons, followed by Afrasiyab, who was filled with wonder and delight, 
and urged on by the expectation of the promised acquisition. 

‘* Unbar the door, and enter,’ said Rudaki. 

Afrasiyab obeyed with all the alacrity of eager hope, and in a moment 
Rudaki closed the door securely, leaving the duped and affrighted 
Afrasiyab in utter darkness to bewail his credulity. 

Returning to the chamber, Rudaki lost no time in helping himself to 
the contents of the various chests, and, loaded like a camel, sallied forth. 








* One of the cities of Fairy Land. 
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On the following day the whole household was thrown into confusion 
by the unaccountable absence of Afrasiyab, and the slaves went up atid 
down the city seeking their master in every direction, giving Rudaki 
a fair opportunity in their confusion to complete his task. 

Having successfully carried away all the portable and most valuable 
portion of Najran’s effects, he would have left the heartless Afrasiyab 
to his fate, had not the generous Najran insisted upon his freedom. 
Rudaki, therefore, reluctantly returned, and, unbarring the door, 
Afrasiyab crawled forth, more dead than alive, and soon gathered to- 
gether his scattered minions. 

What pen can paint his despair, when, on paying a visit to his ill- 
gotten wealth, he found that all had vanished, and that he was a beggar. 
He rushed madly to the authorities, and loudly complained of his as 
but they, knowing his greedy and avaricious disposition, smiled taunt- 
ingly at his tale, and believing that he wished by some cunning device 
to. avoid the payment of the yearly tribute, which was just due, instead 
of the commiseration and assistance he anticipated, they first bestowed 
on him the bastinado, and then threw him into prison, in order that he 
might have time to recollect where he had concealed his property, in 
the mean time selling his mansion and slaves to defray the exorbitant 
fees of justice. 

Neither Najran nor Rudaki, however, thought it prudent to remain 
in the neighbourhood, and providing a formidable escort, lest some 
Arabian adventurer might despoil them of their property, they set forth 
for the city of Shiraz. The wealth of Najran soon enabled him to ap- 
pear in a condition every way worthy of his birth, and ndso8nér were 
his affairs arranged than he paid a visit to Anwar, and made an offer 
of his hand. Such an occurrence even outstripped the sordid wishes of 
the merchant, and, without deigning to consult his daughter upon the 
subject, he immediately gave his consent to the nuptials. 

It is needless to add, that there was no opposition on the part of the 
affectionate Shireen. To the faithful Rudaki Najran gave his freedom, 
and offered him a large sum to establish him as a merchant. 

“ No, my dear master,” said Rudaki; “ I must live, and, I hope, die 
in thy service. [am content in my station. The most docile ass that 
ever munched a thistle will never become an Arabian, groom it as we 
may ; and the owl that wishes to become a bird of paradise and gaze 
upon the sun, will probably lose his eyes as well as his wits in the 
experiment. There is only one particular in which [ have an inkling 
to imitate my superior, (what an infectious thing is example!) Little 
Leladeen and [——” 

* Enough,” interrupted Najran, smiling: “ I’ll beg the gift of thy 
mistress.” 

Shireen of course consented, and the happiness of Rudaki and Lela- 
deen was not less perfect or enduring than that of Najran and Shireen. 


Atrrep CrowQuiLL. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel, 1 have been remarkably struck with a little volume 
“On the Preservation of Health,” by Curtis, the well-known lecturer 
on the ear. It is exactly of the order which I should wish to see spread 
among the people. At once brief, clear, and. intelligent, it gives a 
variety of important rules for the sustenance of man in mental and 
bodily vigour, controverts some prominent popular errors, and furnishes 
instruction to young and old in the great art of reaching old age in pos- 
session of the faculties, the activity and the enjoyments of a healthful 
frame. 


The Barrister. Curtis is clever ; and his little book is alike amusing 
and well informed. But, as an instance of the art of viewing things 
through professional spectacles, have you observed his description of the 
tender passion? ‘“‘ Disappointment in love,’ says the aurist, ‘is one 
of the principal causes of suicide. The fact clearly proves the deranging 
effect of the passion upon the mental faculties.” He then states the 
progress of the disease, as he terms the too ardent admiration (is that 
possible ?) of the most admirable product of creation, a lovely woman— 
“ As the force of love prevails sighs grow deeper; a tremor affects the 
heart and pulse ; the countenance is alternately pale and red; the voice 
is suppressed in the fauces ; the eyes grow dim; cold sweats break out ; 
sleep absents itself, at least till morning; the secretions become dis- 
turbed ; and a loss of appetite, a hectic fever, melancholy, or, perhaps, 
madness, if not death, constitute the sad catastrophe.” The description 
is excellent, true, and odd. [ question whether Cupid, among all his 
disguises, ever found himself enveloped in the full costume of the Col- 
lege of Physicians before, acting the part of Sir Henry Halford, smelling 
to a gold-headed cane, and shaking his luminous head over a wound 
inflicted by a pair of coral lips or jet-black eyes. 


The Rector. The Theatrical Copyright Act is begining to produce 
its effects. Clever young writers, who would have been deterred by the 
old and evil condition of things, are now gradually trying their strength 


-in dramatic publication. They cannot now see their plays destined to 


be strangled in the desk of some careless or overworked manager ; 
or, if they published and attained popularity, see their work seized on 


_ by half a dozen theatres before their eyes. The friends of dramatic 


genius have secured to the author the mght of giviug or withholding. 
The theatre must now give an equivalent for the use of the printed 
play ; and thus the experiment, at least, does not leave him at the 
mercy of the first manager of a minor theatre gifted with the organ of 
** appropriation.”’ 

The Doctor. Take a case in point. ‘‘ Wallace,’”’ a tragedy con- 
structed on the fall of the Scottish champion. Without troubling him- 
self with the thousand evils born of the stage’s delay, he tries his chance 
with the’public through the press, and, according to the public accept- 
ance, will command or submit to the decision of managers. ‘* Wallace” 
has the advantage of a memorable historic name, a popular subject, 
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and a poetic time. Of the stage effect of tragedy it is almost impossible 
to speak until it has been tried on the stage; but it exhibits poetic 
powers of no usual order. One of the partisans of the great chieftain 
thus speaks :— 


“I want no guide—name but his resting-place ; 
If mountain, vale, moor, wood, or misty stream, 
The haunt of witching elves at shadowy eve, 
Or wizard cave, where midnight demons murmur 
Their nameless orgies in the ear of silence, 
And startle at the cave’s unhallow'd echoes, 
So indistinct, they scarce believe them such, 
But dread that spirits darker than themselves 
Are whispering horror !—— 


FLOREMMA. 
Hush! You make me shudder. 


GRAHAM. 


A guide for me! I know the pathless wild 

By intuition, like its guardian genius— 

And Wallace is our master. Canst thou name 

A place unknown? The giddy precipice 

Where fairies weave their beautiful illusions 

To moonlight melody, and dance, foot-winged, 

On life's last landmark; or the haunted tower, 
Where desolation beckons wandering ghosts 

Who miss’d their tombs, and fly the star of dawn 
Perturbedly ? Or the lone cataract, *e 
Where morning's sun surprises woodland nymphs, 
Disporting down the foamy dashing wave ? 


Eviza. 
Hast thou been up so early ? 


GRAHAM. 
Up so early ? 

Why I have mused upon the evening star 
Till heaven's bright herald told the noon of night. 
And I have watch’d calm Nature's awful sleep 
With as much traysport as a mother gazes 
O’er dreaming infancy—till morning smiled 
In blushing loveliness upon the world. 
I know each scene of wild romantic beauty, 
Where magic breathes, or strains of rapture break 
On wonder's ear; amid the solitude 
I know each scene of popular tradition, 
Veil'd by the hallow d wing of mystery, 
And peopled by the spirits of our fathers, 
Who, bending from yon purple cloud of vengeance, 
Call forth their children to the battle-field.” 


The Barrister. This is vigorous versification—and versification is a 
great deal in the drama. The man who has poetic language and clear 
conceptions wants but little to attain excellence in the drama. Cha- 
racter and plot are still essential; but nothing will compensate the want 
of the poetic faculty. To the present writer I should say, Go on and 
prosper. Let him accumulate ideas, observe manners, and delineate 
action. Let him seize on some striking plot, clothe it in the colours 
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which his fancy, furnishes,.and then throw, it to take its fortune,oncthe 

stage. The drama,the most difficult, but|the most. popular, of alli lite~! 
rature, the aost delightful in its fabrication, and the most, splendid in- 
its success, has fallen into public disregard only through individual. 
indelence, Let it be but once adopted by some great writer, and itrwill 

tower above all the other efforts of poetry. ._We shall no. more: have 

dreamy odes and silly minstrelsy assuming the name of poetry.: sit! 
even impossible that we should have some gigavtic genius overshadew>: 
ing all the little busy toils of Parnassus? Is there any moral or| physical 

decree registered in the laws of Helicon against our even having another 

Shakspeare ? 


The Doctor. Dr. Granville is in the field again ; and the literary 
and philosophical world may congratulate itself on the renewed activity 
of a writer whose activity is always so valuable. His work on St. Pe-— 
tersburg, though written some years ago, is still by far the most graphic, 
intelligent, and well informed work on the marvellous capital of Peter 
the Great. After having gone through three editions it has the rank of 
a standard book, and possesses all the accuracy without any of the 
dulness of a “ Guide.” He has now adopted another subject, to which 
he brings at once the professional knowledge and the personal observa- 
tion essential to the subject. The importance of that subject is expressed 
in the name, “The Spas of Germany.” 


The Rector. It would be difficult to select a topic on which a man of 
true medical science, and quick remark, could render more useful ser- 
vice. The diseases of England, in nine instances out of ten, are those 
for which the Spas, the life led at these watering-places, and the variety 
which there meets us in every aspect of nature and manners, scem to 
have been especially made. Lethargy is at the bottom of all our national 
maladies. Over-feeding, over-rest, and over-sameness, if we may coin 
the only word fit for the thing, are the bane of the opulent Englishman. 
Sent from the feastings of Grosvenor and Belgrave Squares to the 
feastings of his magnificent mansion embowered in parks, where every- 
thing is lazy, lulling, and luxurious, the unhappy man grows fat, full- 
blooded, and fanciful. Thence the progress is clear to all the evils that 
‘*‘ wealth is heir to:”? he grows tired of the world, and sick of his wife— 
reads French romances, and finds that they recommend prussic acid—~ 
hesitates about the remedy if he is a moral man, adopts it if he is not, 
and finishes his plethoric career by a heathen catastrophe, with a coro- 
ner for his historian, and an epitaph for his history. But send this 
weary son of woe into the bosom of an Ostend steamer—contribute a 
brisk gale to his necessities—drive him with four Flemish horses tied 
to brilliant travelling equipage through the mire of the Netherlands, roll 
him over the pavé of Ghent, Liege, and Aix-la-Chapelle, till you sweep 
him in sight of the sunny banks of the noblest of all continental rivers, 
the great central stream of continental beauty, the loved and loving 
Rhine, and you fill him with a new sense of existence. The scenenow 
changes every hour; every post-house is in a new principality. He 
plunges into the depths of valleys, where he. is buried in vineyards—he 
svars up the sides of mountains, where he is roasted like a Sardinian 
olive—he is whirled through forests which were called Black two thou- 
sand years ago, and will be called Black two thousand years hence, if 
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this crumbling world is not melted in‘ its own voleanoes long before.’ 
Butiall this is new to him. ‘He oceasionally has to wait'an hour or two’ 


for his dinyer. He discovers that he has an appetite: the dis¢dvery is | 
equally salutary and surprising: he dines for the first tithe in his Tife ; 


hitherto ‘he has only fed. He now and then is forced to the formidable 
experiment of going to’ bed supperless, in his ramblings through the 
deepér tracts'‘of the forest-country. Nothing can be more vexatious’ or 


more fortunate: He plunges into bed tired as a hunter, and hingry ‘as ’ 


the wolf that hunter follows. ‘To his utter astonishment the eight hours 
of his night are fled like so many minutes ; he is awaked by the sunrise, 
pouring in floods of gold and vermilion over a thousand hills. He hat 
heard of the sight, and probably seen it in his boyhood, but all. mow has 
all the freshness of novelty, and the wonder of a celestial phenomenon. 
He dreakfasts like a new-roused tiger, and feels that hitherto, he has 
neyer known the pleasures of taste. The Spas bring all this into order 
—systematise his enjoyment—give him something delightful, eccentric, 
animating, and useful to do from sunrise to sunset-—make him forget 
the dismal study of his inner man—abjure all investigation of bile, 
pancreas, liver, and spleen—teach him to think of himself simply as a 
vigorous and vivid creature, capable of getting through the twenty-four 
hours without either pill, potation, or pestlke—and send him back at the 
end of three months to Parliament, the clubs, and his county, just the 
first-rate thing that a first-rate Englishman was intended to be. So,’ 
* Vivant les Spas!” 
*e* 

The Doctor. Of the efficacy of the Spas in England noone can 
doubt who has ever enjoyed the refreshing morning walks and pleasant 
afternoon meals which are furnished by Cheltenham. But it must be 
observed that the German Spas are altogether on a superior scale; that 
im fact the Spa country consitutes a large portion of the very finest re- 
giomof Germany, itself the very finest region of Europe. The country 
which leads from the Rhine to Baden is chiefly flat and sandy, but as 
we approach Baden the landscape suddenly changes ; it becomes hilly— 
the hillsare covered with orchards—the mountain chain at last becomes 
amphitheatrical—and in the centre of the amphitheatre lies the gay town 
of Baden. Ifa circle be drawn half a mile round this hot spring of 
Baden, it would be found in the centre of this succession of circular 
ranges, forming a scenery of singular beauty, on whose sides are the 
villas of the opulent inhabitants. ‘The humbler houses, the springs, the 
baths, and places of amusement are at the foot of the circle. As a'wa- 
tering-place, Baden was known to the Romans by the name of * Civites 
Aurelia Aquensis.”? The Germans with less taste, but more matter of 
fact, called it by its present name, “ The Baths.” It has seen its re- 
volutions, like the rest of the world, and after passing through a long 
succession of Counts Palatine and Emperors, has fallen into the hands 
of Charles Leopold. The air is dry and very pure ; several families 
reside in Baden during the winter. In the last fifteen years Baden has 
been greatly embellished: the English everywhere are the great embel- 
lishers: all the glass in the German windows, all the flag-stones in the 
French streets, and all the carpets in the houses of the continent are 
the work of English money—all the creation of the years since the 


peace. 
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The Colonel. In all the German towns the accommodations ‘for 
strangers were miserable at the conclusion of the peace of 1815. Fo- 
reigners are singularly content with discomforts in their style of lodging. 
They either sit in enormous chilling rooms, as in the palazzi of Italy— 
which much resemble our prisons and workhouses—or squeeze them- 
selves into little airless hovels, where itis as hard to breathe as to see. 
Dr. Granville gives a very amusing description of the difficulty which he 
experienced in supplying himself with apartments. The landlord bar- 
gained, before he would suffer him to alight, that he should be satisfied 
with rooms at the top of a large straggling and lofty house: a less expe- 
rienced traveller would probably have refused such mean accommodation, 
but, as the Doctor says, it would not do to be squeamish on such occa- 
sions, for, on the very same morning, fifteen other arrivals were added, 
which filled every garret of the hotel. The Doctor recommended, as the 
most convenient proceeding, to write a few days beforehand to the pro- 
prietor of any one of the good hotels, and engage apartments for a stated 
time. This plan of anticipating lodgings, by letter, his experience ad- 
vises as the best, and, in the end, the cheapest, provided the object is to 
remain at Baden for a certain time. Baden, however, is the resort of a 
great number of persons, whose object is less to relieve themselves of the 
infirmities of the body than to heal the diseases of the purse: persons of 
fashion and of none, rich pigeons and clever knaves, young beauties in 
want of a fortune and a husband, and old chevaliers in want of wives and 
estates, throng the avenues ; and it is the Doctor’s keen calculation that 
not more than one in a hundred have any necessity for touching the 
waters of the Queen Spa of Germany. 


The Doctor. The journey through the Black Forest leading to Wild- 
bad opens a singularly picturesque country; the road ascends all the 
way from Calw, a town standing on an elevation of a thousand feet 
above the sea. From the town it dips into the thickest of the Black 
Forest, whose mighty and columnar firs give a sombre yet grand cha- 
racter to the country, and reaches at last a plateau of more thau double 
the elevation. Passing this hill, the road sinks into the vale where exist 
the springs, and thirteen hundred feet above the sea. Still the Doctor’s 
observations turn on his peculiar science. On the way he met a tra- 
veller, a subject of Bavaria, who had been in the habit for two or three 
years of visiting Wildbad. This gentleman was a living panegyric on 
the waters ; he looked, said the Doctor, as if he really could spare health 
to others. ‘“* You will be delighted,” said the patient, “‘ at the sensations 
you will experience in the baths. Stout and well built as you see me, a 
long and obstinate case of disordered digestion, which baffled all the 
best doctors in Paris, where I have been residing these thirty years, had 
so reduced me, that they despaired of my life. The death of my wife, 
who was snatched from me by the cholera in twenty-four hours, com- 
pleted my misery, and [ was sent to the place you aré about to visit, to 
die, I verily believe. The rest I need nottell you. Regardez mot. Je 
suts le meilleur éloge des bains de Wildbad. Three seasons have 
sufficed to work this miracle: but you will meet with plenty of equally 
striking cases at the baths. Zenez. You noticed that feeble, emaciated 
old man, who sat by you at table, and sipped a mauvais bouillon with 
a heaving chest, incessant cough, hard breathing, and an occasional 
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exclamation of pain? Well, he is gpeniading to the baths, by advice of 
his physician at Stutgardt, and is fully confident of success, and, what is 
more, I believe he will not be disappointed. , 


The Rector. I have been a wanderer among those springs, and have 
seen the most singular restorations effected during the season; still, 
however, holding my old theory, that at least one half of the restoration 
was due to the habits of the place, to the early rising, the regular meals, 
the general activity, the frequent excursions, and the combination of 
everything that can amuse without agitating the mind. But the bath of 
baths is the Carlsbad. If Baden has obtained the name of the queen, 
Carlsbad inherits that of the king of baths, by a right older than three- 
fourths of the sovereign houses of Germany. Doctor Granville’s second 
volume opens with an admirable description of the localities and pro- 
perties of those celebrated Bohemian springs, introducing it by a frag- 
ment from the pen of Lord Alvanley. His Lordship’s pleasantries have 
been long public and pupular, but we were not aware of his poetic 
labours. The fragment however is but a little extract from a Bohemian 
poem on the Spa, written by Lobkowitz 300 years ago :— 


‘** Fountain of health, the poet’s honour'd theme, 
Say whence thy fervid waters flow ? 
Rush they in subterranean stream 
From where sulphureous tides in Aitna glow ? 
Or, fraught with healing elements, ascend, , 
Sent, where the Stygian god, in soften’d mind 
Had bid his fires their genial influence lend 
In mercy to mankind ?” 


The first view of the great spring, named the Sprudel, or Bubbler, 
for the Germans are the homeliest of mankind in their nomenclature, 
and call everything from its most common aspect, is remarkably striking 
to the stranger, and justifies all Dr. Granville’s enthusiasm. The hour 
of rising in Carlsbad is about the hour when a London fashionable 
thinks of going to bed after a night at Almack’s. He made his way to 
the fountain at dawn, found it out at once by the curling vapours which 
hovered over its colonnaded temple, and felt that all description was in 
vain. The sudden view of the violent, lofty, constant, and prodigal 
up-pourings of hot water out of the bowels of the earth, foaming in the 
midst of its clouds of vapour, within 45° of the boiling point, on the 
very margin of a cold, placid, and sluggish stream, the Teple, was well 
calculated to excite intelligent surprise. A crowd of invalids were soon 
pressing round it, who, of course, from habit, thought only of the hot 
water. The Doctor’s philosophy was engaged in thinking of the sources 
which fed this extraordinary product of the stores of extraordinary things 
which Nature has so jealously hid from the eye of man. He was 
thinking what it was that imparted to the mysterious current that violent 
impulse which made it spring from the bosom of the earth with an 
upright jet of eight or nine feet elevation from the aperture in the 
rocky crust underneath the building ; and which at times even propelled 
it with convulsive and vehement throbs more than a foot above the 
height of the spectator, though he stood on a floor five feet above the 
level of the stream. ‘“ A central fire’’ seems the only illustration which 

ts itself to Doctor Granville. One must see the Sprudel to be a 
convert to that doctrine. He adds strikingly, “‘ In times of darkness and 
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superstition, man would have fallen prostrate, and adored this wnquiet;and 
relentless agent, filling the atmosphere with hot vapours, and impetuqusly 
overrunning all the bounds by which art has vainly attempted to. re+ 
strain its endless throes.”’ | 


The Doctor. The theory of a central fire has just enough ‘of pro- 
bability in any instance to excite the fancy. But it wants proofs, and 
cannot satisfy the understanding. The deepest extent to which ‘we 
have ever been able to penetrate the earth is too trifling to decide any 
question on the mysterious interior of a globe 8000 miles from surface 
to surface. But the constant effusion of a subterranean spring upon 
any of the thousand beds of sulphur and combustible minerals which 
we know to be among the accessible strata of the surface, would supply 
sprudels innumerable. The narrowness of the aperture, and the 
abundance of the spring, would account for its jets and convulsions. 
What is Hecla but a large sprudel? With the materials of heat and 
vapour lying almost within our reach, why are we to be driven to the 
unphilosophical romance of a central fire, which, if it filled but a emall 
central spot of the earth, would be palpably inadequate to force its way 
through four thousand miles of the solid matter of which we know the 
great mass of the earth to be formed, or which, if it filled a large space, 
must either change its nature of fire, and become a solid, or utterly 
derange the general gravitation of the globe? On the whole, Doctor 
Granville’s work does him honour. His volumes will be a remarkable 
acquisition to the invalid, to the traveller, and to his professional 
brethren in this country. They are animated, intelligent, and in- 
structive. 


The Doctor. The thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh numbers of the 
* Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’ of that prince of horticul- 
turists and botanists, Loudon, add largely to the public obligations to 
his activity. They contain the history of the willow, the poplar, the 
birch, and, in part, of the oak. All Englishmen must rejoice in the 
increased interest taken by our landholders within the last quarter of a 
century in the propagation of trees. They alone are required to give 
perfect beauty to the English landscape; for who has not looked with 
delight on the fine feathering of our gentle slopes, the crowning of our 
bold hills, and the enriching of our lovely valleys, with those at once 
noble and lovely ornaments? ‘They have another advantage, which ad- 
dresses itself to an humbler faculty, but which still has its importance ; 
they are of all ornaments the cheapest. A third advantage is, that 
they are of all ornaments the most useful. Ifthe man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before has been defined to be 
a patriot, what honour shall be due to him who fills the uncultured sur- 
face of the ground with productions beautiful in every stage of their 
existence, and essential in its close? who makes a handful of seeds 
grow up into houses, the impliments of the arts and agriculture, and 
those floating castles to carry the thunders of England to the extremities 
of the globe? If public bounties should be given for anything, the 
should be given for planting. We also doubt much whether a 
of the sum expended on those costly amusements of ladies ‘and 
gentlemen would not be a hundred times more beneficial if ribet tin 
in exciting the small prorietors to plant wherever they could afford 
room for a tree to grow. If every country gentleman would plant 
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a thousand trees ‘on the birth of'every child, he would add to ‘the 
solid advantage of providing a considerable sum for the child when 
. he should arrive at the age of twenty-one, the gratification of decorating 
every spot round him. 

The Rector. Loudou’s books have something for every body. \ For the 
man of science, all the science of his art,—for the discoverer, all the 
details that.can animate discovery,—and for the lover of anecdote, those 
slight and, short memoranda which at once instruct and amuse.. Thus 
he. tells us that Pliny speaks of three kinds of poplars—black, white, 
and Libyan. That the poplar, like the willow, was a favourite amongst the 
makers of bucklers, from its lightness, and from the softness, by which the 
blow of an enemy’s weapon only indented the shield without piercing it. 
The poplar buckler was thus like a shield of Indian-rubber. The 
leaves, too, had their merit, and steeped in vinegar, were formed. the 
part of an ancient eau d’husson. The shoots and leaves answered the 
still more useful purpose of being winter food for cattle. The value of 
the. wood was still not exhausted ; it is of use in cabinet and toy-making, 
and for floors, where its recommendations are its whiteness, the ease 
with which it is cleaned, and also the more important quality of its 
being extremely difficult to set on fire, and extremely slow to burn. 
The stigma on the durability of poplar is rather a stigma on our own 
want of care, as poplar, when unexposed to the atmospherg or, to.water, 
will hold out remarkably well: witness the old distich— 

‘* Though heart of oak be e’er so stout, 

Keep me dry, and I’ll see him out.” 
But the citizen ought to love the poplar, for the poplar loves the 
citizen. It has no fastidiousness in its nature, and will grow anywhere. 
It does not disdain the narrowness of the alley, the smokiness of the 
street, or the suffocation of the city atmosphere. Neither does it keep 
the planter long in suspense: he has not to watch its shoot for fifty 
years before it is the height of his knee, nor to see it withering in 
every blast of the furnace or the coal fire, now to know that if he were to 
live four hundred years, he would scarcely see it take the shape of a 
tree. It springs up like one of his own manufactories, flourishes be- 
fore his face, year after year shuts out all unsightly buildings, and acts 
the part of a screen to his house and a guardian to his myrtles and 
anemones. 


The Barrister. The alder, too, has its merits in the hands of this 
historian. It is, of all European aquatics, the most aquatic, even more 
so. than the willow or the poplar. The moralist says, that, like 
happiness, it flourishes best in a low situation, but as it ascends it 
diminishes. The alder, on the mountains of the north, is a shrub. 
It. is remarkable that a tree of this feeble and delicate texture 
should, be peculiarly durable under water. Pliny recommends the 
wood to; be employed for piles, which he calls eternal; for water- 
pipes, and. for planting along the banks of rivers to protect them 
from being swept,away by the floods. The celebrated Rialto, in Venice, 
was built on piles of alder; it is in constant use in Flanders and Hol- 
land for, the, purpose. of forming piles. The wood is so moist, that, 
when dried, it. has lost a third of its weight, and a twelfth of its bulk. 
Sir. Thomas Lander’s testimony is, that it is extremely, valuable for 
cutting up into bagrel-staves; and that, to its use, it adds beauty, for 
the old trees, which are full of knots when cut up into planks, have all 
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the richness of the curled maple, with the advantage of presenting a 
deep glowing reddish tint, and in this state they make extremely hand- 
some tables. Thealder, again, is a rival of the oak, and a poetical 
rival, too; witness the following distich,— 
“ Thatch me well and me dry, 
Heart of oak I will act mh 


But Lander and Gilpin praise the alder, as peculiarly associated with 
river scenery: but here, too, authorities differ. Boutcher calls it an 
ugly, melancholy tree ; and even Loudon, though he disapproves of the 
term ugly, accepts the other, and thinks it the most melancholy of de- 
siduous trees, and gives us the thought in poetry. 


O’er the dark pond, whose solemn bosom shows 
No curling wave to greet the passing breeze, 
The rigid alder its stiff image throws, 
Gloomy and sad, as though it seem'd to please, 
Emblem of woe too great to be express‘d, 
Which broods in silence, and corrodes the breast.” 


The Colonel. If these were the times when magicians gave kingdoms, 
and it cost nothing but the wave of a wand to be the Great Mogul or 
the Emperor of China, it would be a curious perplexity to choose a 
diadem. I think that the choice of the /ocale would lie between three 
places—Constantinople, Athens, and London. 


The Barrister. Well, then, Constantinople for territory, and England 
for power; but Greece for enjoyment. It is singular that but one of the 
three has but even approached to the development of its natural ener- 
gies. The Turkish barbarian at once enervates and crushes the power 
of the Emperor of the Constantines. Greece, scarcely recovering from 
the barbarian slavery of a thousand years, is yet but an experiment 
amongst states; England is the only country which has attempted to 
realise the promise of Nature. No more exalting speculation could be 
formed than that which might imagine five hundred years past away, and 
our country all that she was intended to be; with Canada, and the 
mighty regions beyond it, peopled to the full, borrowing the arts, the 
laws, and the civilization of England, and returning the tribute in all 
those forms of generous and lofty compensation which belong to the 
interest and gratitude of such a descent; with New Holland and the 
vast islands of the Pacific filled with an English population, collecting 
the gold, jewels, and spices of the East, and pouring them into her 
bosom. Rnd with the habitual energies of England herself urged ‘to 
their utmost, her skill in manufactures, her mines, her rapid systems of 
conveyance, her inexhaustible beds of coal, iron, marble, and all the in- 
struments of power and enjoyment which a beautiful nature supplies, 
employed by the most active, ambitious, speculative, and ae solid- 
minded population of the earth, the ruin of her power and happiness 
would be utterly incalculable. Still, if I were to choose a ee for 
its promise of all that constitutes oy apr enjoyment, whether moral, 
intellectual, or physical, Greece should be the one. 


The Barrister. A work, entitled “ Wanderings in Greece,’ by George 
Cochrane, Esq., who had served there as a military officer, and been 
private secretary to Lord Cochrane. He gives the latest and most in- 
teresting account of Greece under its young King. Mr. Cochrane was 
present at the first entry of King Oho into Athens, his capital, Decem- 
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ber lst, 1834. ‘The young King disembarked from a Greek vessel, under 
a salute of twenty-one guns. The regency and the municipality received 
him on landing: the procession was formed by all the old Greek war- 
riors, headed by General Church: near the Temple of Theseus an arch 
of laurel and olive was formed, and under it the King entered into 
Athens. The royal residence was a quarter of a mile out of town, a very 
humble palace, consisting of twelve rooms, to which, however, a banquet- 
ting room was subsequently added, capable of containing four hundred 
persons. A few evenings after the entry the Countess Armansperg, 
the wife of the chief minister, gave a ball in the streets of Athens. 
Carriages were out of the question: the consequence was, that those of 
the ladies who had horses rode them to the ball, in the Queen Elizabeth 
style; those who had not, cased themselves in huge Turkish boots, and 
walked with large lanterns carried before them. About nine the dancing 
commenced, the King leading off one of the daughters of the Countess. 
The new sovereign is described as rather above the middle height, 
with a very fair complexion, his hair rather dark, his eyes blue, and his 
countenance good-natured. In figure, Mr. Cochrane says, “ he is one of 
the yery best made men I have ever seen.”’ After having for some time 
observed this gay scene, he retired to the other suite of rooms, composed 
of three chambers of twenty feet square: they were very well furnished, 
had good Turkish carpets, and exhibited handsome sofas #nd@hdairs, 
covered with blue and white silk; the walls were papered with some 
ornamental scenery just brought from France ; and the observer half 
forgot that he was in the heart of dilapidated Athens. The hours were 
early, and should be a lesson to our London fashionables. As the King 
arrived at half-past eight, the ball was over at half-past eleven. Our 
taste however cannot recommend the regale that followed it, for it was 
hot soup, handed about in coffee-cups. In about a quarter of an hour 
after, the King retired, and the party broke up. On a subsequent 
eyening, Mr. Dawkins, the British Envoy, gave a ball to the King and 
the Athenian beau monde of Athens. There was a fine room for 
dancing, with two smaller rooms at the extremities. The Englishman 
gave a regular supper, which was a phenomenon in Greece, and 
the Greek ladies behaved, on the occasion, more decorously than was 
expected. English suppers are trying things, peculiarly when cham- 
pagne gets into unpractised hands. However, the ladies were delighted, 
and so, of course, must every one else have been. They are now be- 
ginning to dress 4 la Frangaise. They speak French, and look as 
French as they can. Those Frenchmen beat us in millinery, cookery, 
and coquetting, all round the world. But Mr. Cochrane makes one 
reserve for the sinking honour of his country—they cannot beat us in 
red coats. He says, with a sincerity becoming a patriot, that the ball- 
room on this night only confirmed the observation that he had often 
made before—namely, the infinite superiority of a red coat over every 
other colour, in attracting and fixing the female eye and attention. The 
light blue, the light green, the white, the dark blue, and all the different 
brilliant uniforms that were exhibited on this occasion were com- 
paratively powerless in claiming the eyes of the ‘* Grecian fair ;”” so there 
is still some hope for England. 

.The Colonel. But Mr. Cochrane had more important, if not more 
interesting matters to manage. All foreigners are wonderfully caught by 
the exploits of British engineering and machinery. Take any five 
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hundred foreign savans, and you may rely upon it that the first question 
asked by four hundred and ninety-nine of them is, ‘‘ How goes on the 
Thames Tunnel?’”? The Greeks are all in a state of fever for the esta- 
blishment of steam-boats ; and after the war was ended, and the 
musket was hung up in their halls, Mr. Cochrane was sent back to 
London to construct a Greek Steam Company. He began prosperously ; 
but a panic intervened from the depression of the Spanish Bonds: the 
shareholders shrank, and the project fell to the ground. In the mean 
time the French government have adopted the idea; and, in 1835, had 
obtained from the Chamber of Deputies a grant of four hundred 


. thousand pounds to enable them to run steam-vessels to the Medi- 


terranean. In 1835 one of these vessels was launched by a house at 
Marseilles to establish a communication between Greece and Constan- 
tinople. Mr. Cochrane describes the accommodations as of a ve 
excellent order: the after-cabin had on each side six smaller cabins, 
with two berths in each ; and beyond these was the ladies’ cabin, simi- 
larly arranged. The whole was fitted up with toilettes, &c.; and, to 
meet the heat of the climate, the doors were fitted up with skreens of 
thick silk. Between each of the spaces was placed a handsome mirror, 
and the whole effect was striking and brilliant in a high degree. The 
French consul at Malia had been appointed the government agent for 
the steam-boat. He stated that four hundred thousand pounds sterling 
had been granted by the Chambers, but that three hundred thousand 
pounds would be quite sufficient to equip three large steam-vessels : 
that they were to run every day to Marseilles and Toulon; some of 
them to Algiers, others to Malta and Alexandria, and some to Athens, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople. That they were to be fitted up entirely 
for passengers; to be on a scale of magnificence equal to the present 
vessel, and to be officered entirely from captains and subalterns of the 
royal navy. 

The Rector. It must be always irksome to speak of the tardiness of 
our own country. But the slowness, and even the disrelish, with which 
our public functionaries have proceeded in this important object of our 
communication with the Mediterranean and India amounts to little 
short of a national crime. It has been demonstrated by the every-day 
evidence of facts, that by the steam-boat system, well organised, a letter 
can be sent from London to Bombay in forty-one days; while the 
ordinary passage by sea is four months. In other words, that a letter 
or individual can be in India, in London, and in India again succes- 
sively, in the time which it ordinarily takes to reach India at all by sea. 
Yet there are men of might in the India house, and who call themselves 
rational and national, who never hear the subject mentioned without 
lifting up their hands to the skies and protesting against the absurdity 
of the experiment; as if it were still an experiment ; as if the pledge of 
all national improvement, and still more of colonial connexion, were 
not quickness of communication ; as if India, of all countries, was not 
most dependent on communication with our government; or as if, on 
the breaking out of a war, the difference between a forty-one days’ 
dispatch and a four months’ might not make the difference between 
being attacked unprepared and attacking with full preparation—between 
the loss and the acquisition of an empire. The French are, as we see, 
already treading the path which we ought to have trod, and they may 
yet lead us the way to India. 
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